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The Significance of Pürnaghata and Kalpalata 
Santona Basu 


Purnaghaia is a pitcher or pot filled with water up to its brim. It is an 
ancient symbol of plenty and prosperity still in use in India during auspicious 
occasions like marriages or religious festivals. This propitious symbol is mostly 
placed on both sides of the entrance gate for welcoming guests. The water 
pots, thus positioned, are supposed to bring happiness, bliss and prosperity, 
hence these are variously known as mangalaghata, marigalakalasa, bhadraghata, 
pürnakalasa, pürnakumbha (ghala, kalasa and kumbha are synonyms and 
mean water pot). It is a common motif on the doorjamb of a Hindu temple 
embodying auspiciousness and divine bliss. The doorjambs of the sanctum 
sanctorum ( garbhagrha) of the Hoysale$vara temple, Halebidu, and the columns 
of the Vitthala temple at Hampi are decorated with low reliefs of purnaghalas. 
On top of the tower of a Hindu temple mostly 'a vase of plenty', simply 
called Ka/asa, can be seen signifying bliss and plentitude. 


The Purnaghata symbol, it seems, was prevalent in pre-Vedic India as 
there is an indication of this motif on one of the seals found at Chanhudaro 
site belonging to Harappan Civilization! of around 2500 BCE? The water 
pot on the seal looks like a small round vase holding flowers and leaves, 
though from the carving it is not clear whether the flowers are meant to 
be those of a lotus plant. However, in the (post-Harappan) Indian art purnaghatas 
and lotus plants are inseparably connected with each other, which will be 
discussed in this paper. 


A water-filled pot symbolizes the inexhaustible water and it was not endemic 
to India only. In the Gallery of Early Mesopotamia in the British Museum, 
London, there is a Babylonian terracotta plaque from Ur (irag, 2000 - 1750 
BCE) showing a magical spirit holding a pot from which two streams of 
water, one to the left and another one to the right, are flowing inexhaustibly.? 
It is difficult to say whether the Mesopotamians borrowed this idea from India 
or vice versa. But with some certainty it can be said that there was diffusion 
of ideas between those two cultures as "evidence of historical connection 
between ancient India and Babylon, is supported by some remarkable similarities 
between their religions.” Interchange of ideas or motifs between Harappan 
and Mesopotamian civilizations is also corroborated by another piece of 
Harappan art. A small bust of probably a priest found at Mohenjo-daro? (National 
Museum of Pakistan, Karachi) has a trefoil design carved on its garment. 
Trefoil motif "was known and used as a sacred sign early in Egypt, Crete 
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and Mesopotamia, representing deities and celestial bodies." ? Madeleine Hallade” 
opines that the full vase motif is of Persian origin and was in use in India 
before the beginning of the Christian era. But the seal found at Chanhudaro 
and 'historical connection between ancient India and Babylon' suggest a much 
earlier origin. 


Ancient terracotta plaques, like the one from Babylon, enable us to have 
a glimpse of the folk or religious beliefs of those people. Similarly, the water-filled 
pot or purnaghala of Indian art helps us to peer into the mind of people 
and their beliefs that had come down from the time of Harappan civilization. 
The vase on a Harappan seal embodies the inexhaustible water of a river, 
without which human existence would not have been possible. Ancient 
Civilizations including Harappan, we know, flourished on the banks of the 
rivers, the main source for providing life-sustaining water. Peoples of the ancient 
world were thankful to the rivers for providing them with the life-giving water 
and they expressed their gratitude by deifying the rivers. In Assyro-Babylonian 
mythology Enki or Ea is the principal divinity that fills the Tigris with water 
and according to Egyptian mythology Hapi is the deified river Nile. 


The belief in a water pot symbolizing inexhaustible water or river, which 
is later known as purnaghala, existed from the time of Harappa. But this 
belief was dormant during Vedic period, though a jar filled with water was 
considered auspicious. Atharvaveda (3.12.8) says that the lady of the house 
should bring a full jar at the housewarming. Buddhist texts also indicate the 
auspiciousness of this symbol. In Mahavamsa (3 1.40) it is written that ‘beautiful 
women with full vessels surrounded the car with relics.’ Water was considered 
of possessing sanctifying and purifying properties because of which it acquired 
a sacred character. The Vedic people revered water as the sustainer of life. 
In the Agveda a whole hymn, called Naafstuti (RV 10.75), has been dedicated 
in the praise of the Vedic rivers. Sarasvati, the most important river mentioned 
in the Agveda, is deified and she is not only Devitama - the best of the 
goddesses, but also Naaitamā - the best of the rivers. 


The autochthonous belief in the symbol of never-ending flow of water 
surfaced when the religious beliefs of the Harappans and Aryans started 
influencing each other. This symbol is, it can be said, a fruit of "collective 
memory"? The reverence of the Aryans for water, expressed in the verses 
of Vedic literature and the visual presentation of a water pot with flowers, 
found at a Harappan site resulted in the conception of pürnaghaía in art. 
Noticeable is the striking similarity in the shapes of the full vases with bunches 
of lotus flowers, leaves and buds from Sarnath railing pillar ( 1st century BCE) 
and Sanchi (1st century BCE) with the flowers stuck in the mouth of the 
vase depicted on the Harappan seal. River goddesses (nadi-devatás) carrying 
full-vases are depicted on a slab in Amaravati sculpture (ca. 200 CE), showing 
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Bodhisattva, represented as a fiery pillar, on a throne with footmarks after 
the bath in Neránjana.? A round seal found at Bhita, belonging to the Gupta 
period, shows a bhadraghaia (auspicious jar filled with water) on a pedestal. 
The inscription inscribed below the seal says the jar is (or represents) Sarasvati. '? 
In this seal again the ghata, a symbol of ever-flowing water, represents river 
Sarasvati, who at a later period assumes the role as the goddess of learning. 
This is due to the identification of the river Sarasvati with vac (speech) in 
the Vedic literature (vak vai sarasvati - SB 2.5.4.6,3.1.4.9; sarasvatir apah- 
MS 4.3.9)."' 


Whilst pushing eastwards'? Aryans left Indus, Sarasvati and other Vedic 
rivers en route and came across two most important rivers, which they elevated 
to divine status. “Ganga now replaced Saraswati as the sacred river of the 
Aryans - even in the Yajurveda there is no mention of the Indus and its 
tributaries.” '* Personification and deification of Ganga and Yamuna crystallized 
in the Puranic period and they are still worshipped as river-mothers. As mothers 
they nourish their children with their riches in the form of water from their 
brimming water pots. This conception is sculpturally presented in a fragment 
of an arched niche from eastern India belonging to 11th-13th century. In 
this piece of sculpture two water pots are carved beside the figures of Ganga 
and Yamuna to highlight their importance as sources of water, because 
purnaghala as such represents a river, a source of boundless water. (This 
fragment is now preserved in the British Museum, London). Nevertheless, in 
the later ages purnaghala came to represent prosperity and bliss as well. 
In ancient India prosperity was computed in cattle and crop, which in turn 
depended on the availability of water mainly from the rivers and this was 
considered a divine bliss. 


A. K. Coomaraswamy says that a full vessel ( purnaghaía etc.) represents 
soma.'^ Rasah is the vital element that is in waters and soma, whose essence 
is rasah, nourishes all the plants’, and lotus is the embodied essence of 
water (rasah),'© vows a Vedic myth. Thus the lotus also stands for the ‘essence 
of water, which is indispensable, as | have said, for cattle and crop. Owing 
to this perception, padma or lotus is said to be one of the treasures of 
Kubera, the lord of wealth. 


In the absence of pre-Buddhist art it might be said that the conception 
of divine bliss was visually translated in the Indian art by Buddhist sculptors 
in that they carved reliefs of pürnaghata holding lotus flowers, leaves and 
buds. In the sculptural iconography of Bharhut, belonging. to the 2^? century 
BCE, purnaghatas with lotus flowers, leaves and buds coming out and creeping 
all around are carved to express prosperity. On a cross-bar medallion an 
inverted full vase is carved from which a winding lotus plant comes out 
throwing flowers, buds and leaves from its nodes at regular intervals. This 
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forms the outer circle while in the inner circle a full-blown lotus with stamens 
is sculpted. The inverted ghata represents inexhaustible water that is essential 
for lotus plants; it is an artistic expression of prosperity. 


Sculpture of a water-filled vase is also found in Gandhara art. On a 
stone sculpture from Shotorak (Afganistan, Kushana 2™ century CE) one can 
see a male figure standing on a water-filled vase holding lotus buds in his 
right hand. Although flowers are not shown coming out of the vase a lotus 
is carved al the base of it.'” 


Lotus is seen as a symbol of prosperity since the Vedic times. In the 
Vedic literature lotus in connection with the goddess Sri symbolizes fertility 
of soil that results in prosperity. In ancient India the concept of prosperity 
consisted mainly of cattle and crop. Earth and water are the two chief ingredients, 
whose combination producess fertility, that is indispensable for a good harvest. 
Fertility depended (and still depends) on the nourishing element of soil. It 
follows that prosperity depended in those times on the fertility of soil. Hence, 
in connection with the Vedic goddess Sri (in the Hindu mythology she is 
known as Laksmi, the goddess of prosperity) lotus symbolizes fertility of soil, 
as it seems to be born out of the best combination of these two elements. '? 
Fertility of soil leads to prosperity and in extended sense lotus comes to 
symbolize the prosperity itself. Aquatic lotus plant, a symbol of prosperity, 
and the brimming water vessel, a symbol of inexhaustible water, have been 
combined in art by carving a meandering lotus plant originating from a brimming 
vessel that gives a visual expression of overall affluence. 


As | have already said, the earliest carvings of a purnaghaia on stone 
are found on some pillar medallions from Bharhut (200 century BCE, Indian 
Museum, Kolkata). In some of these medallions goddess Sri or Laksmi is 
shown standing on an open lotus coming out of a pürnaghafta. These roundels 
are known as Gaja-Laksmi medallions and two elephants are shown pouring 
water on her. The elephants are also placed on full-blown lotuses issuing 
from the same pot. All around the medallions, lotus flowers and leaves are 
carved. Elephants in the roundels represent cloud or rain'?, which is vital 
for a good crop, the outcome of which is prosperity, here symbolized by 
the lotus plants with flowers, buds and leaves. In the popular conception 
elephant and cloud had become quite inseparable so much so that the elephant 
shown on Bharhut medallion known as the ‘Dream of Maya’ could be interpreted 
as a sculptural representation of cloud. Cunningham notes in his book The 
Stupa of Bharhut that Queen Maya dreamt of an elephant entering her body 
whereas the Ceylonese account says "Bodhisat appeared to Maya Devi like 
a cloud in the moonlight’?°. Relief of Gaja-Laksm7 can also be seen on 
the pillars of the stone enclosure at Bodhgaya (100-50 BCE). In it Laksmi 
is standing on an open lotus, which is at the base of the medallion. Two 
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elephants, standing on lotus pedestals on her right and left, are pouring water 
on her. The free space is filled with lotus buds. 


The same overall abundance of the Gaja-Laksmi medallions is also 
expressed in the Kushana statuette of Sri-Laksmi (1st century CE, National 
Museum, New Delhi), the goddess of fertility and prosperity, with the help 
of two lotus pedestals and a water-filled pot. The goddess is standing on 
two open lotuses issuing out of a purnaghaia. On the backside of the statuette 
the water pitcher is fully depicted supporting a meandering lotus plant laden 
with full and half-blown lotus flowers, leaves and buds. 


On a roundel at Sanchi a nude female figure is portrayed as standing 
on an open lotus, her right hand holding the stem of a full-blown lotus. 
She is surrounded by lotus buds, leaves and flowers with two female attendants 
standing on the left and right sides of her (Sanchi, Stupa 2, east entrance, 
medallion on the north pillar, ca. 175 BCE). This seems to be an image 
of the Mother Goddess representing "feminine power of fertility and abundance", 
which "can be traced far back into prehistoric times. These powers, particularly 
the nude goddess, the Great mother, who may be Aditi, and Sri, who is 
very closely connected with Waters, stand in close relation to the Water 
Cosmology, and at the same time are represented in the aspect of women" ?' 
in his book Excavations at Harappa Vol. ll, M. S. Vats mentions a terracotta 
seal that shows ‘a flowering plant coming out of the genitals of a reclining 
female figure.'?? 


Two square panels showing purnaghaia with full and half open lotus 
flowers and buds are carved on the inner face of the north gate between 
the uppermost and middle architrave of the Great Stupa at Sanchi (late 1% 
century BCE.) Full vases holding lotus flowers, buds and leaves are carved 
in low relief on the railing pillars of a stupa (1st century BCE - 1st century 
CE), exhibited at the Sarnath Museum, Varanasi. On two of the railing pillars 
water pots are shown holding pillars instead of lotus plants. Atop the pillars 
again are water pots supporting the Buddhist symbol of ériratna (the Buddha, 
dharma and sarigha) and dharmacakra. Pillar in Buddhist Art is a metaphysical 
symbol of the "Axis of the Universe" and metaphorically it represents the 
Buddha and his preaching of the Law.?? In the Pali canons of Buddhism 
lotus is basically a symbol of non-attachment to the sensual world and in 
sculpture an open lotus as the seat of the Buddha is a concrete presentation 
of that idea. Now, lotus is a symbol of water in literature as well as in art?‘ 
and purnaghala, we know, also represents river, in other words, water. In 
this particular sculpture Buddha and his preaching of the Law is supported 
by a purnaghaía instead of a lotus, as the brimming pot signifies water, i.e., 
lotus as well as bliss and abundance. The same conception finds more elaborate 
expression in the columns of the rock-cut caitya hall at Karli near Mumbai, 
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(late 1st century - early 2nd century CE), where the water pots are carved 
at the base of the columns. Triratna symbols placed on water pots also 
corroborate this conception and this symbol on lotus is a common motif 
in Amaravali and Bharhut sculptures. 


Makara is one of the favourite motifs of decorative art of Indian sculptors. 
This mythical aquatic monster has been presented in sculpture as a composite 
of crocodile, elephant and fish with a long curved snout?* Crocodile and 
fish are aquatic animals and elephant represents rain or cloud. Perhaps to 
emphasize makara s connection with water it is imagined as having features 
of these three animals. Makaras are mostly depicted with lotus flowers or 
scrolls emerging from their open mouths. The earliest iconographic form of 
this monster is presented in the Bharhut sculptures of 2^* century BCE, which 
undergoes several changes in the later centuries both in Buddhist and Hindu 
art. On a crossbar medallion two lotuses and a bud are shown issuing out 
of the parted jaws of a makara. Some scholars are of the opinion that makara 
is also associated with fertility? On the gate pillars of the Sanchi stupa 
(1% century BCE) makaras with winding lotus plant emerging from their open 
mouths are carved in low relief. A row of makara heads ( makaramála) with 
lotus buds in their trunks can be seen carved in Simhachalam temple in 
Andhra Pradesh (built between 9" and 13" century CE). F. D. K. Bosch 
in his book The Golden Germ says that pürnaghata and makara both represent 
lotus rhizome, padmamüla. His supposition is based on sculptures showing 
lotus plants issuing from the mouth of a makara or a pürnaghala. Moreover, 


the roundness of a ghata or that of a makara’s head resembles a lotus 
rhizome.?? 


As space-fillers, water pots and particularly lotus-scrolls were preferred 
motifs of Buddhist art that first experimented 'in stone architecture and in 
the devotional use of sculptural iconography'?? Lotus-scroll is lotus plant 
depicted as a creeper, which is the visual imagery of the idea of ka/pa/ata 
of Indian art and it means a ‘competent or able creeper’, able in the sense 
of fulfilling the wishes of a devotee. The belief in kalpalatd (or kalpavrksa- 
wish-fulfilling tree) was quite common in ancient India and the people believed 
in its heavenly origin. To give this mythical creeper a tangible form in art 
the sculptors chose the lotus plant, lotus being a symbol of prosperity, and 
depicted it as a creeper or as a climber emanating either from a water pot 
or from the mouth of a makara or an elephant or a yaksa. 


A. K. Coomaraswamy has shown in his book Yaksas the intimate connection 
of the Yaksas with water.?? Kubera, the king of Yaksas, and his attendants 
are genii of fertility, welfare and the treasures.°° Two of Kubera's treasures 
are lotus (padma) and the mythical monster makara. Both padma and makara, 
we know, are linked with water and in popular belief elephant represents 
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cloud. Hence, often lotus plants, a symbol of prosperity and plentitude are 
shown emerging from the mouth or navel of a Yaksa - like in the sculpture 
at Sanchi, stupa 1. On an architrave of the South Gate (1st century BCE) 
a stem is shown coming out of the mouth of a Yaksa and another thinner 
stem issuing from his navel. Open mouth of an elephant is also a source 
of winding lotus plants. On the coping of the railing of the Bharhut stupa 
kneeling elephants are carved from whose mouths ka/pa/aias are issuing 
and from the sprigs various ornaments are hanging (Indian Museum, Kolkata). 
It seems that the sculptor, keeping in mind the popular belief, sculpted elephants 
to represent cloud, which is a form of water and which is essential for luxurious 
growth of lotus plants that represent prosperity. The same conception finds 
expression in the depiction of Yaksas with lotus sprays issuing from their 
mouths, At Sanchi (South Gate, Architrave) and Amaravati (Govermment Museum, 
Chennai) Yaksas are depicted as spouting lotus sprays. 


Within the winding stems of the mythical creeper Ka/palatà, birds and 
animals are often carved. Coomaraswamy calls this type of decorative art 
"water-cosmology'', which is an artistic interpretation of the idea “of the origin 
of life in the waters",' propounded in the Vedic metaphysics, which says 
that life originated in the waters: 


This world was water that was surging. He, Prajapati, alone 
appeared on the lotus leaf. Within his mind originated a desire 'may 
| create this world’.32 


The Vedic conception of metaphysics found expression in Buddhist art, 
where birds, beasts, men, plants all are interwoven with one another to depict 
‘one continuous stream of life. ?* One of the finest examples of lotus scroll 
and makara is on the West Gate of the south face of the right pillar at 
Sanchi in which birds are perched on the flowers or pecking them. An Amaravati 
Sculpture is of a lotus rhizome with flowers and leaves framing animals and 
rising from a full vase supported by a Yaksa (Plate 42,1 of Yaksas, Pt. 
i by Coomaraswamy). Sri-Laksmi is also part of the “water cosmology” because 
of her association with louts and elephant, as can be seen in the Bharhut 
medallions. Further, both lotus and elephant represent water.?* 


Purnaghata sculptures of ancient India are of different shapes and sizes 
but one thing is common to all of them and that is their connection with 
the lotus plant. As has already been pointed out, the water pitcher is a portent 
of bliss and prosperity and lotus plant, a symbol of fertility that leads to 
prosperity, issuing from the mouth of a pürnaghata or a makara, Yaksa or 
elephant is the concrete expression of that perennial plentitude. 
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Adbhuta Rasa in Saiva Thought and Art 
Narendra Bakhare 


The Rasa Theory: 


In the Indian thoughts on artistic expressions - may that be visual arts, 
graphic arts, performing arts or verbal arts - rasa theory is of primary importance. 
Hasa is the aesthetic experience of an artistically engendered emotion. Rasa 
cannot be experienced at the level of mundane or the empirical. It belongs 
to the world of art. Life provides raw material and actual experiences are 
the springboard for the artist whose creation is unique and unlike anything 
in real life. It is this outworldly - alaukika - character of the aesthetic experience 
that Bharata Muni, author of Natya Sastra, has in mind when he describes 
various features that contribute to the experience of rasa. | 


According to Bharata Muni, rasa is a combination of vibhavas (determinants), 
anubhavas (consequents) and vyabhicari bhavas (transitory moods). Like 
emotions in real life, aesthetic emotion too needs a cause. It too expresses 
itself through different shades of dominant mood. Aesthetic emotion differs 
from the actual emotion on a point where the cause and effects of worldly 
emotions are personal, while the aesthetic mood suggests the universal through 
stylized depiction. 


In order to possess this element of the universal, a work of art must 
be motivated by sthayi bhava or the dominant mood; the minor or transitory 
ones serving only to embellish it. Bharata Muni dwells at length on the eight 
major moods; srrigara (love), hāsya (laughter), Karuna (compassion), raudra, 
(anger), brbhatsa (grotesqueness), bhayanaka (fearsomeness), vira (valour), 
and adbhuta (wonder). Santa (tranquillity) was a later addition. Of these, 
love, anger, valour and grotesqueness (śmgāra, raudra, vira and bibhatsa) 
are considered to be the original rasas and the rest as their derivatives. 
Simulation of the sentiments of love causes laughter, fury leads to compassion 
or pity, grotesque evokes the terrible or fearful. 


Hasásvada or the enjoyment of an aesthetic mood is always pleasurable 
regardless of the emotion portrayed. Indian aesthetics, animated by Hindu 
philosophy, believes that in the endless cycle of birth and death, one has 
every imaginable experience. These experiences that form the fibre of life 
are not destroyed at death but remain as latent impressions (vasanas) in 
our sub-conscious (samskaras). In real life, these vasands are aroused by 
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actual events with the involvement of ego bringing pain; whereas in arts they 
are aroused by imaginary situations. Thus the act of detached contemplation 
of a mood is what makes the artistic experience delightful and even morally 
elevating. All that is required is a sensitive spectator. 


Adbhuta rasa: 


Adbhuta rasa or the marvellous sentiment includes the depiction of 
extra-ordinary and fantastic events and objects, as also acts of magic and 
fantasy. Adbhuia has its basis in vismaya, the enduring emotional state of 
astonishment. The determinants appropriate to this mood are sight of heavenly 
beings or events, attainment of desired objects, entry into a superior mansion, 
temple, hall, palace, and seeing illusory or magical acts. Its consequents, as 
defined by Bharata Muni, include eyes agape, transfixed gaze, horripilation, 
tears of joy, perspiration, joy, uttering words of approbation such as ‘aha’, 
making gifts and such alike (Goswami: 1986). In a further elaboration, Bharata 
states that the marvellous sentiment arises from words, character, deeds and 
personal beauty. It is of two kinds - celestial and joyous. This feeling of 
vismaya, experienced while witnessing strange and marvellous things happening, 
is due to the adbfhuta tattva (element of wonder) latent in the object of art 
or in the happening, of an event, which is revealed by adbhuta rasa (experience 
of wonder). 


Vismaya is the dominant emotion while experiencing the divirie or alaukika. 
All metaphysical, non-empirical experiences result in the expression of adbhuta. 
At the end of Gita, Sanjaya describes his experience of visvarüpadarsana 
in the following words: 


तच्च संस्मृत्य संस्मृत्य रूपमत्यदभुतम्‌ हरेः । 
विस्मयो मे महान्‌ राजन्‌ हृष्यामि च पुनः पुनः ॥ (गीता १८.७७) 


[And as often as | recall the most wondrous form of Hari, great is my 
astonishment, O king, and | thrill with joy again and again.] 


Here, Sanjaya is referring to the cosmic vision of God as exhibited by 
Krsna to Arjuna in the eleventh chapter. Significantly, he uses the word adbhuta 
as the adjective for the vision, a word that literally means ‘that which has 
not happened before.’ 


When one gets familiar with the adbhuta tattva (Element of wonder) latent 
in the concept of God Siva and the objects associated with him, one’s reaction 
is no different from Sarfijaya's. In Safjaya’s case ‘not happening before’ refers 
to the act of witnessing the vision. The cosmic form is supposed to have 
existed all along but a few had been allowed to witness it before. The ontological 
and hermeneutic interpretations of cosmic being of Siva and his worship in. 
various forms, imbibed into the Indian psyche since pre-historic times, take 
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one into the realm of adbhuta. 
Adbhuta in Saiva Thought and Art: 


Siva upasana has been prevalent in the Indian subcontinent since the 
pre-Harappan civilization. Rudra, described in Agveda as a folk deity, turned 
into Vedic God Siva in the time of Atharvaveda. Rudra was perceived as 
a fierce archer, Besides being guardian of the field, he was lord of animals, 
of cattle, horses, of dogs, lord of the homestead, lord of warriors, robbers 
and thieves; the architect, lord of craftsmen; the lord whose name is Existence 
(Bhava). He was seen everywhere, he looked out of everyone; he seemed 
to be many while he was one. Rudra, deeply rooted in the psyche of 
autochthonous people of India, was seen by the Vedic sages in two forms, 
as Rudra in Ugra (fierce, ferocious) form and as Siva in Santa (tranquil, 
serene) form. 


Initially Siva was worshipped in form of anthropomorphic image, but later 
he began receiving worship in inga form. Earliest reference of Siva worship 
in the form of #nga appears in Svetasvatara Upanisad. Here He is considered 
as lord of all yonis on earth. The idea of conceiving cosmic consciousness 
as Siva and it being the cause of creation as well as destruction, all personified 
in one, itself is nothing but adbhuia and vismayajanaka, that is, marvellous 
and astounding as well. The oneness, wholeness of omnipotent Siva is described 
in Svetasvatara Upanisad. 


EI P ui त्वं कुमार उत वा कुमारी । 
त्वं जीर्णो बंच्चसि त्वं जातो भवसि विश्वतोमुखः | 
नील: पतंगो हरितो लोहिताक्षस्तडिदार्भ ऋतवः समुद्राः | 
अनादिमत्वं विभुत्वेन वर्तसे यतो जातानि भुवनानि विश्वा |i 
(श्वेता. उप. ४ : ३-४) 
It can be translated as: 


You are woman. You are man. 

You are the youth and the maiden too. 

You, as an old man, falter along with a staff... 

You are the dark blue bird. 

You are the green (parrot) with red eyes. 

You are (the cloud) with the lightening in its womb. 
You are the seasons and the seas. 


Having no beginning you are everywhere. 
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(You) from whom all worlds are born. 


These words are addressed to the formless (nirakara), omnipresent 
( sarvavyápi), omniscient ( sarvajñāni\ and omnipotent ( sarvasaktiman) power. 
They bring together the vegetative, the animal; the human and the divine; 
the past, the present and the future as manifestations of the One who is 
beyond form, space and time. 


The idea of Siva contains the sacred and the profane, the latent and 
the manifest, the masculine and the feminine, the beautiful and the ugly, the 
benevolent and the malevolent, the preserver and the destroyer, all in one. 
Thus, the real, genuine adbhuia in the Nature around us and in the cosmos 
out there are present in Siva at the same time. The principle of Siva envisaged 
by the sages, or whoever conceived it cognitively, by brains that have biological 
limits, is an attempt to explain the vast Universe in one symbol. And that 
symbol is Siva-linga. 


The /inga, a bivalent symbol in shape and meaning, marks the presence 
of the invisible, transcendental reality of Siva and occupies the central position 
in Siva's worship. The word /iiga means ‘sign’ (cinha) and particularly, the 
male sign of sex, the phallus. There is no object in the world of Siva more 
sacred than the /inga. The twelve most auspicious places of Siva worship 
are generically known as places of Jyotirlingas. 


A linga, whether made of stone, wood or metal is post or pillar shaped. 
Some of the earliest //gas are combined with anthropomorphic image of 
Siva. Such lingas are known as Muürtilingas. Sometimes, a /inga may project 
out one or more faces from its shaft. Or the //ga may be covered in its 
entirety with faces or images facing in the four directions. These are Mukhalingas. 
Depending on the number of faces, they are called Ekamukhalinga (One 
faced Linga), Dvimukhalinga (Two faced Linga), Trimukhaliriga (three faced 
Linga), Caturmukhalinga (Four faced Linga), Pancamukhalinga (Five faced 
Linga) and Astamukhalinga (Eight faced Linga). Recently, (in the year 1998) 
a unique stone /inga belonging to early 11th century has been found at 
Kudal Sangam village near Solapur. This /inga bears 359 Siva images and 
faces carved all over it. It was found while unearthing ruins of a Harihara 
temple belonging to Kalyani-Chalukya period in the early 11th century (Bhide: 
2000). 


What is extraordinary and astounding (and thereby adbhufa) in the 
iconography of Siva- /inga is that it is shown erect, as if ready to shed seed, 
yet by Yogic discipline, it is capable of restraining and retaining the potent 
substance. lis shape made by art is a symbol of potency and its control. 
The power of giving life and also of withholding and transmuting the substance 
of life into consciousness inheres in the /iiga - the sign of Siva. This is 
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however, only one aspect of interpretation, when Siva is seen as the great 
ascetic God, the great Yogi himself and aiso the lord of Yogis; and teacher 
of Yoga as well. 


The other aspect is ontological. The ontology of the cosmos together 
with that of human body and mind inheres in the shape of Siva linga. In 
a complex system of analogical categories, the /inga is understood symbolically 
as the embodiment of the five elements-fire, earth, water, air and space; the 
five sense data - sound, touch, form, taste and smell (Sabda, sparsa, rupa, 
rasa, and gandha), and the five sense faculties - hearing, feeling, seeing,tasting 
and smelling ($rotra, tvaca, caksu, rasana and ghrana). Analogous to the 
categories of the physical world, mental and transcendental categories also 
have their symbol in /iiga. They constitute of the principles of essence (purusa) 
and substance (prakt; universal intellect (buddhi), personality ( ahankdara) 
and mind (manas) [Kramrisch, S: 1981]. 


Thus, the cosmic secret that had hitherto remained hidden is manifest 
through the genesis of the idea of Saiva thought and objects that create 
profound impact on the viewer of the Saiva arts and objects. This impact 
is aloukika - otherworldly, in a sense that it relates to non-empirical, metaphysical 
world view of human beings. To grasp, understand and enjoy a/oukika, Adbhuta 
rasa is the most appropriate. This is because the reaction of a common 
man to adbhuta - to seeing or understanding the manifestation of something 
that has not been seen or understood before - can vary from pleasure and 
wonder to fear and shock. 


In this sense the reaction to adbhuia may call forth the remaining rasas 
as it does in case of Saiva myths and arts. For example, although Adbhuia 
is principal rasa evoked while appreciating Siva's family life, Srrigara and 
Hasya rasas need to be called forth; similarly Vira and Faudra while appreciating 
Siva battling with various demons (asuras) and Durga as Mahisasuramardini; 
Bhayánaka and Bibhatsa while viewing arts and objects associated with 
Bhairava, Kali and Sivaganas; and Karuna and Santa rasas while approbating 
ascetic images of Siva. Probably, therefore, Goswamy (1986: 213) quotes 
Narayan (the great grandfather of Vishwanath) who says that adbhuta is the 
only rasa, everything proceeds from it and merges into it. 


Saiva myths and objects related to them are vast. Temple architects,artists 
and craftsmen from the first century to the present era have selected the 
themes, figures and shapes from adbhuta tattva, which inheres these myths 
Some of the themes such as Ardhandrisvara, Uma-Mahesvara Marti, dancing 
Siva in form of Nataraja are more common and popular as compared to 
others; besides the all pervading theme of Siva-linga 


Siva in the form of Ardhandrisvara is yet another adbhuta element in 
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Saiva art. According to the myth, Siva sprung forth from the creator's forehead 
in ardhanar form - the right half male, the left half female. Both male and 
female parts could not mate for progenation. The divine androgyne, perfect 
and fulfilled in its own wholeness, was beyond desire. May be for this reason 
the divine couple - Siva and Parvati - is not a progenative couple, although 
they are depicted as compassionate father and mother of the Universe in 
innumerable myths and in classical as well as folk tales. Siva's children are 
not born out of coitus. Ganesa is Parvati’s very own child who came into 
being from her own body product; whereas Skanda (Kartikeya) has been 
born only from Siva's seed and outside a human womb. 


Another form of Siva, which leads to the enjoyment of ultimate adbhuta 
rasa, is that of Nataraja. In this image, dance of Siva is an emblemic activity 
of God which brings the cosmos into existence and then destroys it. The 
Natarája images of Siva are famous all over the world. The archetypal bronze 
image of Nataraja is four armed figure showing the movement of the legs 
and feet, the spreading matted hair like a halo, the drum, the boon-granting 
hand, the flame of fire, the lifted foot, the demon of ignorance being crushed, 
ihe aureole of flames around the figure; and all concentrated in all-knowing 
quiet expression of the face. One aspect of the significance of Nataraja image 
is that the dance of Siva is an act of revelation, a concentrated rendering 
of ‘all the rhythms that are in the cosmos.’ The other aspect is that it represents 
fivefold activities of creation, sustenance, destruction, veiling and salvation 
(Kramrisch: 198 1). 


, The revelation of cosmic truth through material signs and symbols of 
Siva is parallel to the cosmic vision - visvarüpadarsana - of God as exhibited 
by Krsna to Arjuna. ॥ is as adbhuta as Sanjaya describd it and a reaction 
of a common man may be no different from that of Sanjaya's who says 
‘as often as | recall the most wondrous form of God, great is my astonishment 
and | thrill with joy again and again.’ 


Thus, the element of adbhuta present at the beginning of Rudra's world 
resounds through the entire myth of Rudra-Siva as told from the time of 
Hgveda to the present day. It sustains the symbols that are concretized and 
shaped in the Saiva visual arts through expandingly detailed repertory. Its 
setting is the cosmos and beyond it, the invisible, uncreate. 


And as the universal form that left such a lasting impression on Sarijaya, 
the Saiva art and objects continue to inspire and evoke the mind today with 
their ever unfolding adbhuta. 
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Rajadharma in the Matsya Purana In the light 
of the Kautilya ArthaSastra 


Jaya Chemburkar 


Ancient Indian thinkers have given a serious thought to the concept of 
dharma. For social thinkers, theologians, as well as political thinkers of ancient 
times exposition on the topic of dharma was of paramount importance. Works 
on Dharmasastra dilate upon the dharmas - duties of vamas ‘castes’ and 
aSramas ‘stages in life’; naimittikadharmas ‘occasional duties’, sadhar- 
anadharmas ‘duties common to varnas and ásramas', and gunadharmas ‘duties 
of a king who is bestowed with the special merit of coronation viz. those 
such as protection of his subjects. ' Gunadharmas thus mean Rajadharmas 
‘duties of a king.’ 


In ancient India monarchy was the form of government. Stability, progress 
of a state and welfare of the people depended on the fulfilment of his duties 
and responsibilities by the monarch.? Owing to the theory of Divine Origin 
of a king, which regarded a king as a Divinity (mahati devatà hyesa nararüpena 
tisthati.. Manu Smrti (Manu S. ४-8) whose orders and laws were to be obeyed, 
a king was likely to be a tyrant, using his powers oppressively and unjustly. 
Therefore, it was necessary to lay down a certain code of conduct ie. 
rajadharmas laying down the king's duties and responsibilities in order to 
curb the king's tyranny. Rajadharmas being so important, works other than 
the works on Dharmasástra have also discussed the topic of ra/adharmas. 
The Matsya Purana (Mat P. 200-400 CE.) though a religious work, does 
not confine itself to only religion, philosophy and mythology. It contains discussion 
on topics pertaining to Dharmasastra, geography, architecture etc. etc. It contains 
a separate treatise on the rajadharmas. 


The term rajadharma has wide import. It comprises within itself acara 
‘conduct’, vyavahara ‘law, administration of justice’, prayascitta ‘expiation or 
penances' and many more duties of a king. 


This article proposes to examine the rajadharmas discussed in the Mat 
P. in the light of the Kautilyarthasastra (Kau. A.). 


Discipline for a King 


Discipline is the key to political as well as social welfare. Both Kau A. 
and the Mat P. prescribe ethical, moral conduct for a king. The Mat. P. 
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prescribes that a king should attend upon the Brahmanas who are noble 
minded and upright, who are well-versed in the Vedas and three goals of 
life viz. dharma, artha, and kama, philosophy (anviksik/) science of economics 
(varta) and the science of polity (dandanit; Mat P. 215.49; also Kau. Al 
5.11; & Manu S. VII 38, 39). 


He should not attend upon the Brahmanas who have only knowledge 
of heterodox Sastra (asat sastra; Mat. P. 215.50). This is probably a reference 
to non-Brahmanic religions like Jainism, Buddhism, Tantras, Lokayatas, Ajivikas 
etc. Practice of yoga i.e. sense-control is necessary in order to control the 
senses (Mat. P. 215.49, 50). 


The Mat. P. remarks, "One who has his senses under control can control 
' his subjects" (Mat P. 215.53). Kau. A. also has prescribed sense-control 
by a king. Kings like Janamejaya, Ravana are said to have perished, because 
they had no control over their senses, whereas kings Ambarisa and Jamadagnya 
enjoyed the earth for a long time because they had control over their senses 
(Kau. A. |. 6.4-12). A king should not inflict severe punishment, nor should 
he use harsh words and speak ill of anyone at his back (Mat. P. 220.10; 
also Manu Smrti VII.51). A monarch should be as righteous as a sage, a 
paragon of virtues. He should hold virtues in high esteem. Kau. A. refers 
to king's life as rajarsivrttam ‘life of a sage like king’ (Kau. A |. 7). What 
is implied is that the King should be virtuous and upright, and should maintain 
dharma at political and social levels to protect his subjects. Royal glory is 
said to emerge from the pleasure of the people. A king should create affection, 
contentment among the people (Mat P. 215.99, 100; also Kau. A. | 19.34). 
Kau, A. remarks that a king devoted to the welfare of all the beings enjoys 
the earth (Kau. A |. 5.17). 


Attention should be given to the training of a prince, so that he may 
not abandon the path of virtue. A prince who cannot be easily trained by 
good instructions, should be well-guarded in a secret place, where he should 
have all his comforts (Mat P. 220. 1-9). Kautilya has quoted his predecessors 
on this issue. They have suggested silent punishments and confinement in 
one place, making him stay in a frontier fortress etc. etc. (Kau. A. |. 17). 
But Kautilya does not agree with them. In order to ensure birth of a good 
son (prince) Kautilya recommends an offering of caru-oblation to Indra and 
Brhaspati, right from the conception of a child in the queen's womb. 


The period in which the Mat. P. was composed was the period of revival 
of the Brahmanic religion. Hindu kings, viz. the Sungas, the Guptas and the 
Satavahanas gave impetus and encouragement to the institute of sacrifice. 
It is in conformity with this religious trend that prevailed in the society. The 
Mat. P. - a religious work - has laid down that a king should perform sacrifices 
and offer gifts to Brahmanas (Mat P. 215.54). But Kau. A. does not lay 
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down that a king should perform sacrifices. On the contrary Kau. A. (| 19.33) 
has described a metaphorical sacrifice: "For a king, the sacrificial vow is 
activity, sacrifice is the administration of state affairs; the sacrificial fee is 
impartiality of behaviour and sacrificial initiation for him is coronation” ( Kau. 
A. |. 19.33). 


It will be noticed here that rulership is identified with a sacrifice. The 
busy schedule that has been prescribed by Kautilya for a king, implies that 
Kautilya would not like a ruler to waste his energy, time and money in 
time-consuming religious activities. According to Kautilya, the king should be 
ever active, because the root of material well-being is activity; absence of 
activity is disaster (Kau. A. |. 19.35, 36). As a matter of his religious duty, 
the king is advised to worship the evening twilight (sandhya, Kau A. |. 19.17). 
It has to be mentioned here that the Mat. P. has not prescribed a daily 
schedule for the king, nor has it stressed the importance of activity on the 
part of the king. This clearly indicates how rulership is viewed by Kau. A. 
and the Mat. P. 


Rules for the protection of a King 


A sovereign is the source of well-being of his subjects. A king, therefore, 
should be protected by all means. The Mat. P. has given instructions to 
a king as to what precautions he should take in order to ensure his security 
(Mat P. 215.67-74). A king has been warned not to build his residence 
in à quiet unknown place, not to take food without testing it, not to go to 
bed without checking (the bed room), not to use flowers, clothes, ornaments 
without properly examining them (Mat P. 215 72-14, also Mat P. 219. 
1-10). Kautilya also has cautioned the king in a similar manner. He has 
described the appearance of poisoned food when it is put to test in various 
ways. He has described the signs of one who has administered poison ( Kau. 
A. |. 21.6,8). Kau. A. has suggested the king on how he should protect 
himself from various persons who come in contact with him (Kau. A. |. 2 1). 
The Mat P. states that a king should peacefully five in his fortress, always 
guarded by mantras, medicines, and gems. This is probably a reference to 
magical practices and superstitions; mantras probably refer to Atharvavedic 
mantras used in magical practices; medicines were meant for curing illness, 
wounds and injuries; wearing gems was believed to produce miraculous effect. 


A royal palace is known to be a place of intrigues and conspiracies. 
Kautilya has mentioned a number of kings who were treacherously killed 
by their brothers, sons and queens (Kau. A. |. 20.14). Therefore, presuming 
danger to the king's life, Kau. A. has advised the king to forbid the queen's 
contact with jugglers and female slaves from outside. (Kau. A. |. 20.18). 
People living in the king's palace were to be prohibited to move from their 
quarters to the quarters of another (Kau. A | 20.22). Similarly, objects going 
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out of the palace or objects coming into the palace were to be examined 
(Kau. A. |. 20.23). Kautilya cautions the king in various ways and remarks, 
"Just as the king Keeps a watch over others through secret agents, so he 
should guard himself against danger from others" (Kau. A. |. 21.29). 


Both Kau. A. and the Mat P. have shown great concern about the protection 
of the king. Politician in Kautilya has thought of this problem from different 
angles. 


Rules regarding Royal residence 


Both the Mat P. and the Kau. A have given instructions regarding the 
king's residence. Mat P. 217 and Kau A || - 4 have given a plan for 
the king's palace, and the king's paraphernalia that should be near the king's 
palace. A king's palace shouid be in a city inside a fortress. In this context 
the Mat P. mentions the names of six types of forts, viz. dhanvadurga ‘a 
fort surrounded by desert, matudurga ‘a fort on the earth’, naradurga ‘a 
place of safety formed by placing the army in a particular position, vrKsadurga 
‘a place densely surrounded by trees which make it impassable, Jaladurga 
‘a fort surrounded by water, g/ridurga ‘a hill fortress.’ Of these g/ridurga 
is said to be the best for the king's residence (Mat P. 217.6,7). Kau. A 
also has mentioned these six types of forts but with different names (Kau. 
A. I. 3). This text has given instructions for the construction of forts and 
discussed in detail the layout of the fortified city wherein the king's palace 
should be situated. The Mat. P. has described the required surroundings of 
the king's palace as, - the king's residence in the centre of the fortress 
should be beautiful with abundance of grass and trees. It should be inhabited 
by a number of people where the tributary kings, princes and subjects are 
loyal and submissive. It should also have some Brahmanas skilled in various 
rituals and many artisans in its vicinity (Mat P. 217.1,2). It should be impassable 
to the foreigner's army. There should be no tigers, scorpions, snakes, lions, 
thieves around it. The place should be well-supplied with water. A king should 
live happily with his assistants in such a place (Mat P. 217.3-5). Kau. A. 
has given plans for the construction of the royal palace with a rampart, a 
moat, gates and many halls, concealed passages in walls, underground room, 
a stair-case concealed in a wall etc. etc. (Kau. A. | 20.1,2). Kautilya appears 
to have taken into account danger to the life of the king and his family. 
Therefore he has suggested concealed constructions to save the life of the 
king. The Mat P. has not shown awareness of future calamities. Its description 
of the royal residence is on the plain level. 


Articles of daily need were to be stored in abundance in the fortress 
(Mat P. 217, 35-39, also Kau. A. || 4.27). Poisons of snakes were to 
be kept locked up in jars (Mat P. 217.40). This was meant probably for 
the destruction of the enemy's army in a Kūtayuddha in which unfair means 
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were adopted for destroying enemy's army. Besides this the Mat P. mentions 
a number of medicinal plants, fruits, salts, pungent things which were to be 
kept in store, (Mat P. 217. 42-84) for the protection of the king from illness, 
injuries and wounds. 


For the sake of the king’s protection from fire, poison, and serpents, 
Kau. A. has suggested various measures such as letting loose peacocks, 
ichneumons, and spotted deer on the prernises. These creatures are said 
to destroy serpents. A parrot, a starling or the fork-tailed shrike shrieks when 
there is fear of serpents or poison. A heron becomes frantic in the proximity 
of poison, the pheasant becomes faint, the intoxicated cuckoo dies, the eyes 
of cakora become discoloured (Kau. A. |, 20. 6-8). This is how the premises 
of the palace were to be protected. 


Appointment of Ministers and other assistants of the king 


No ruler is competent to rule the state single-handed. Effective and efficient 
administration depends on efficient administrative staff. The Mat P begins 
the discussion on the ra/adharmas with the discussion on the king's administrative 
staff, viz. the ministers, other officers, commander of the army, an envoy, 
a judge, a treasurer and spies. The subordinate staff was constituted by the 
king's physician, charioteer, persons in charge of elephants and horses, king's 
harem, and royal kitchen and the king's bodyguard. Before making appointments, 
the king was to see that the abovementioned staff was endowed with certain 
qualities such as birth in a noble family, bravery, tolerance, uprightness, capability 
to bear trouble, nonseducible, loyal, well-versed in dharma, etc. (Mat P. 215. 
2-6). There were certain specific qualities considered necessary in certain 
services. For instance, the commander of the army should be either a Brahmana 
or a Ksatriya, conversant with the science of archery and expert in the 
arrangement of the arrays of the army and training elephants and horses, 
capable of putting up with distress (Mat P. 215. 8-10). An envoy must 
be able to speak out as he was told, i. e. must be able to convey exact 
and accurate message of the king (Mat P. 215. 12,13). A judge was to 
be well versed in Dharmasástra (Mat P. 215. 24). A treasurer must be 
proficient, attentive, upright (Mat. P. 215. 30,31). Spies disguised variously 
must not disclose their identity. All information of the king depended on the 
spies who have been therefore, described as the eyes of the king. (Mat 
P. 215.91). The minister in charge of war and peace was to be a statesman 
with political wisdom, conversant with the laws regarding six measures of 
foreign policy (sadgunyavidhitajfah) (Mat P. 215.16). The king's physician 
must be descended hereditarily i.e. from his grandfather and father, so that 
his conduct and proficiency in his profession could be known (Mat. P. 215. 
32,33) Charioteer and persons in charge of elephants and horses were 
supposed to have knowledge of veterinary science and skill in training elephants 
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and horses. (Mat P. 215.20,21). The kings bodyguard was to be free from 
drowsiness, and interested in the king's welfare (Mat. P. 215. 14). The person 
in charge of the royal kitchen was required to be clean and adept in the 
science of cooking and the science of healing (injuries) (Mat P 215.22,23). 
The superintendent of the king's harem was to be hereditary, sturdy and 
stout. A eunuch could be appointed in the harem for hard ruthless work 
(Mat P. 215.41,78). 


The Mat P. warns the king that mistakes committed in assigning the 
duties would ruin the king. Therefore only after confirming the abovementioned 
qualities of the staff, duties should be assigned to them. (Mat P. 215. 44-46). 


t may be stated here that the Mat P. only has stated the qualities of 
the king's administrative staff. It has not discussed the functions of the ministers 
and other subordinate staff. Kau. A on the other hand not only has laid 
down similar qualities of the ministers and councillors, but it has laid down 
tests to ascertain the integrity of ministers and other officers by means of 
secret tests. Credibility of the highest degree was essential to protect a state. 
Kautilya has discussed the functions of the ministers in the different government 
depariments, and the subordinate staff. He being far-sighted statesman 
well-versed in the state-craft could penetrate deep into the pros and cons 
of the requirements of efficient functioning of the government. Kautilya aimed 
at formulating a comprehensive efficient administrative system. The Mat P. 
on the other hand is basically a religious work. It was not concerned with 
the details of administrative system. It has only stated basic guidelines for 
a king. 


Instructions to the king regarding his consultations with the ministers 
and other councillors 


According to the Mat P a king should hold consultations with many 
but with a single individual at a time, and should not divulge his deliberations 
with ministers (Mat P. 215.46). Final decision based on the consultations 
should be taken by the king (Mat. P. 215. 48). Kautilya’s instructions regarding 
consultations with ministers are on the same line (Kau. A L 75.44). 


Constituent elements of a state 


The Mat. P. 220.19 mentions seven constituent elements of a state viz. 
1) king 2) ministers 3) country and the subjects 4) forts 5) army 6) treasury 
T) an ally. Of these seven, king is the root of the empire; therefore, he should 
be protected. The king should not tolerate rebellion by any of his constituents 
(Mat P. 220. 20-22). Kautilya A. states that the king is supreme because 
he appoints ministers and removes ministers; he arranges for the construction 
of the forts; he levies taxes and commands the army and decides upon war 
and friendship (Kau. A. Vill 1-13). Describing the excellences of the king, 
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the Mat P lays down that the king should not give way to laziness, he 
should be quick in doing everything; all the works of a procrastinate king 
suffer (Mat P. 220-30.). Excellences of other constituents have not been 
described by the Mat P Kau A. VI 1.3-6 also describes the king's qualities 
of intellect, energy and states that a king should be easily approachable. 
Kautilya has in view a country well-developed and well-protected from the 
enemy and prosperous on all the fronts. This is implied in his description 
of excellences of country (Janapada). According to Kautilya, a country should 
be endowed with agricultural land, mines, forests, beneficial to cattle and 
men with protected pastures, not depending on god (of rain, adevamatrka), 
provided with water-routes and land-routes with valuable, manifold and plenty 
of commodities, capable of bearing fines and taxes, with farmers devoted 
to work, inhabited mostly by the lower varnas, ‘castes, with men loyal and 
honest. (Kau. A. Vil. 1.8). Low varna was constituted by artisans, carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, potters, stone-cutters, wood-cutters etc. etc. 
who played an important role in the ancient economy. All these excellences 
of a country mentioned by Kau. A. imply the needs of a country if its economy 
has to flourish. Success of polity depends on rich economy and if polity 
and economy go hand in hand a country prospers. 


According to Kau. A (VI 1-10), the excellences of a treasury are - it 
should have been acquired lawfully (dharmadhigala) by the ancestors or by 
oneself - that would withstand a calamity even of a long duration in which 
there is no income. It may be pointed out here that though Kautilya has 
given first place to artha in the trinity of dharma, artha and kama (Kau. 
A. | 7-6) he has not totally side-tracked and shown disrespect to dharma. 
He was held in high esteem ethical, moral values. 


The army according to Kau. A. should be inherited from the father and 
the grandfather; it should be constant, obedient, with soldiers’ wives and sons 
contented, not disappointed during marches, unhindered everywhere, able to 
put up with trouble, that has fought many battles, skilled in the science of 
all types of war and use of weapons. Army should mostly consist of Ksatriyas 
(Kau. A. ४ 1.11). 


In the matter of recruitment of troops, the earlier teachers had expressed 
themselves in favour of a Brahmana army as being the best because of 
the high spirit possessed by them. This preference for a Brahmana army 
can be said to be due to the priestly attitude which assigned pre-eminent 
position to Brahmanas in the varna-system. Though Kautilya has endorsed 
varna system he rejected this view; and showed his preference for a well 
trained Ksatriya army or a strong Vai$ya and Südra army (Kau. A. IX 2.2 
1-24). When large forces were required, recruitment from the Südra masses 
was quite common. The Smrtis do not visualise any such possibility. This 
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approach of the Srnrtis can be attributed to their rigid attitude towards varna 
system. Kautilya has here endorsed the fact that it is not the mental strength 
but the physical strength and sturdiness of the physique that are essential 
for the army. 


Kau. A. has discussed at length the excellence of ministers and forts 
at I. 3. Enemy, according to Kau. A. should be devoid of any excellences 
(Kau. A. V. 13). The subjects of such enemy will never be in his favour 
and he can be defeated easily. 


This discussion on the constituent elements in the Kau. A throws light 
on Kautilya's knowledge of various constituents of administration. His experience 
with the Nandas (whose rule was overthrown by Kautilya) and his knowledge 
of the treatises on polity by the earlier acaryas (teachers) appears to have 
enabled him to think so deeply. 


On this background the Mat P's treatment of the constituent elements 
of a state appears to be absolutely superficial. 


The Mat P. has discussed the four-fold policy of winning over enemies. 
They are sama ‘conciliation, dāma ‘gift, bheda ‘discord’ or ‘dissension’ and 
danda ‘force’ or ‘punishment’ (Mat P. 222.2). It has described sama of 
two types, viz. satyasama and asatyasama. Virtuous persons can be won 
over by satyasama (Mat P. 222.4). The Mat P. has not stated the use 
of asatyasama, nor has it explained the terms satyasama and asatyasama. 


Policy of dissension was meant for the class of people who are hostile 
and wicked towards one another. According to the Mat P. the greatest of 
the enemies when disunited are vanquished by a small force; therefore, it 
is necessary to create disunion amongst the enemies (Mat. P. 223. 1-16). 


According to Mat P. 224. 1-8, the policy of winning over another by 
dama ie. by giving or sending gifts is ‘the best policy. The Mat F is of 
opinion that those who cannot be subdued by these three expedients mentioned 
above should be conquered by unfailing danda (Mat P. 225). 


A king has been warned by the Mat P to use danda according to 
the injunctions of Dharmasastra, in consultation with his ministers. A king 
who inflicts punishment on the innocent and lets off those who are guilty 
is said to lose his realm in this world and goes to hell in the next. (Mat. 
P. 225.6; also Manu S. Vil 1927). 


in addition to these four measures of winning over enemies, the Mat. 
P. has recommended use of magic and occult practices and upeksa i. e. 
not paying attention or neglecting the enemy (Mat P. 222.2). Upeksa might 
be in case of negligible internal enemy. 
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Punishments 


Chapter 227 of the Mat P. has prescribed bare punishments and not 
detailed administration of law. There is no reference to a judge, transactions, 
a witness, evidence, validity or invalidity of transactions which are supposed 
to guide a monarch for taking final decision regarding punishment. 


Most of the offences concern domestic affairs such as 1) Misappropriation 
of a thing placed under one’s custody, 2) Not returning a thing placed in 
one's custody, 3) Making false allegation of placing a thing under someone's 
custody, 4) Theft, 5) Not returning a loan, 6) Not imparting knowledge or 
mechanical training to one's students after having received fee, 7) Not offering 
food to invited guests and to neighbours, 8) Disobedient servant, 9) Not paying 
a servant at right time, etc. 


The Mat. P. has laid down fines for these offences. 


Purificatory rites and ordinances have been laid down for social offences 
such as 1) A Brahmana, a Ksatriya and a Vai$ya doing anything contrary 
to their prescribed orders, 2) and for illicit relations with women and associations 
with a socially fallen person. 


For serious crimes, fines, branding on the forehead or other parts of 
the body of the criminal, cutting of the limbs with which crime was committed 
and banishment also have been prescribed. In keeping with the spirit of the 


caste system, severe punishments have been laid down for Südras by the 
Mat. P.. 


The Mat P has not dealt with major issues like dispute over hereditary 
property, dispute over ownership, sale without ownership etc. etc. 


A king was to punish a guilty person after thinking over duly about the 
gravity of the offence in consultation with a Brahmana (Mat. P. 227. 214 
& also Manu S. VIII. 126). A king who does not punish a person deserving 
punishment and punishes an innocent person is said to incur infamy (Mat 
P. 221.213 also 210; cf. Manu S. VIII. 128). 


In Book lli, the Kau. A. has dealt with administration of justice wherein 
full code of law has been presented. It has set forth seventeen heads that 
are decided by law. They are : 1) marriage and allied topics, 2) partition 
of inheritance, 3) property and disputes concerning it, 4) failure to participate 
in community affairs, 5) non-payment of debt, 6) law concerning deposits, 
T) law concerning slaves, 8) undertakings in partnership, 9) revocation of 
a sale or purchase, 10) non-conveyance of gifts made, 11) sale without 
ownership, 12) law concerning ownership, 13) forcible seizure of an object, 
14) verbal injury, 15) physical injury, 16) gambling, 17) miscellaneous offences 
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such as inviting a person for meals to the exclusion of immediate neighbours, 
approaching a woman in the exclusive keeping of another, breaking open 
a sealed house, concealing a family treasure that is in one's charge, etc. 
(Kau. A. Ill 20). 


Here the topics of marriage, partition of inheritance, property and disputes 
concerning it, failure to participate in community affairs concern domestic 
affairs. Rest of the issues concern affairs in which strangers are involved. 


A judge was called a dharmastha. He was required to look into vyavaharika 
arthas, i. e. cases arising out of mutual vyavahàra ‘transaction’; validity and 
invalidity of transaction was to be decided by a judge. Evidence was called 
desa (Kau. A. ill 1.19) Evidence could be documentary evidence or witnesses. 
Witnesses had to be adjured by the judge in the presence of a Brahmana, 
a water-pitcher, and fire, to bear witness truthfully (Kau. A. ॥ 11.34). The 
witnesses were exhorted to speak the truth. The Ksatriya, Vaisya and Südra 
witnesses were urged to speak the truth, otherwise they would lose the merit 
of their good deeds and would be reduced to the position of a pauper; 
a Südra witness would not only lose his merit but the king's sins would 
accrue to him. (Kau. A. IV 34-37). 


According to the Kau. A. the four different sources of authority on the 
basis of which a decision was to be given in a case, were 1) dharma ‘Truth’, 
2) vyavahara i. e. transaction between two parties, 3) caritra ‘local or communal 
customs which are valid for the particular locality or community, 4) sasana 
‘King's order (Kau. A. IV 1.39-40). 


The king was to pronounce judgement after listening to both the parties 
involved in the offence (crime) after weighing all the evidence (Kau. A. III 
1-19). Criminals were detected through secret agents in the guise of holy 
men (Kau. A. IV. 5). Investigations were conducted through interrogation and 
throgh torture (Kau. A. IV 8). 


Punishments in the form of fines levied according to the seriousness 
of the crimes, and cutting of the limbs have been laid down. The magistrate 
and the king were required to be impartial and neutral while deciding the 
punishment (Kau. A. Ill 1-42, also IV. 10, 17-18). Punishments have been 
laid down for the judges for not deciding the cases impartially. 


The party that lost the suit was required to pay to the state one fifth 
of the amount in dispute as fine which was reduced to one tenth of the 
amount If the claim was admitted by the defendant (Kau. A. Ill 1.20, 21). 
There is no reference to professional lawyers.® 


On this background of a brief review of administration of law discussed 
in the Kau. A., the topic of punishment in the Mat P. appears scrappy and 
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scanty. Purificatory rites, ordinances and fasts laid down as punishments indicate 
that the Mat P. has followed Dharmasasira that looks upon these austere 
practices as means of purging sins. Kau. A. has gone deep into all the details 
closely connected with punishments. 


Concluding Remarks 


At the beginning of the Kau. A Kautilya has stated that this single treatise 
on the science of politics has been prepared mostly by bringing together 
the teachings of as many teachers on the science of politics, as have been 
composed by ancient teachers for the acquisition and protection of the earth 
(Kau. A. |. 1.1). 


Kau. A. is primarily concerned with rulership which involves matters related 
to administration, law and punishrnent of crimes, and foreign policy. It sets 
before a ruler the goal of conquest of the world and describes ways of 
attaining that goal. 


Kau. A. has discussed the activities of the heads of departments, duties 
of judges, throwing light on the entire law, calamities that affect the various 
constituents, criminal offences of various kinds, enumeration of the six measures 
of foreign policy (sadgunya), secret practices for the destruction of enemy 
troops, etc. 


Before the rise of the Mauryan rule, there were a number of small territorial 
kingdoms in north India. Because of their weak military power and hostile 
relations with one another, they could be easily vanquished by the foreign 
invaders. Kautilya's idea was to conquer those territorial kingdoms and bring 
them all under the Mauryan rule. Though it is not explicitly stated in the 
Kau. A. his desire that a king should be a vijigisu (one desirous of conquering 
the earth) implies that Kautilya probably had an ambition of building a large 
powerful empire. 


It has to be recalled that due to the invasions of the Persians and the 
Greeks, India had come into contact with foreign countries which paved way 
to an interchange of social and political ideas. Further, the two new religions, 
viz. Buddhism and Jainism, were founded just a little before the rise of the 
Mauryas, and offered a challange to Brahmanic religion and social ideology. 
Due to these circumstances, the responsibilities of the ruler became multiplied. 
Great attention to and consequent enlargement of administrative machinery 
to face the circumstances had become the demand of the times. Alert, cautious 
and far-sighted politician and statesman in Kautilya could not fail to consider 
these then prevailing circumstances while laying down guide-lines for a ruler. 


Kau. A. being a science of polity, its treatment of polity had to be exhaustive 
and comprehensive, This entire text deals with rajadharma. Kangle remarks, 
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"Kau. A. marks the culmination of a long period of speculation on matters 
which form the subject matter of this sastra, not its starting point." 


It may be pointed out here that the Mat P. has laid down rajadharma 
related to the basic duties and functions of a ruler. Here the first and foremost 
thing to be remembered is that the Mat P. is a religious work. Presentation 
of the Brahmanic religion in a modified, simplified form and preservation of 
the ancient Indian tradition of the varnasramadharma was the primary object 
of the Puranic literature. The Mat P. being such a work was not primarily 
concerned with politics and law. Just as a common man has duties and 
responsibilities, a ruler also has his duties and responsibilities towards his 
subjects. Therefore, while laying down the duties of various varnas and asramas 
the Mat P. has discussed the duties of a crowned king also. The rajadharma 
aimed at disciplining the king and preventing him from being a tyrant. The 
Mat. P. treatise on rajadharma is instructional in character in as much as 
it instructs a monarch how he should conduct himself. It has not gone into 
the details related to internal administration, nor has it touched the topic of 
foreign policy. 


A number of verses from the Manu Smrti appear in the Mat. P. Similarly, 
many passages from the Kau. A. also appear in the Mat P. which clearly 
indicates that the Purana is indebted to these two works. 


What the Mat. P. has stated is only a rehash of what Kau. A. has said. 
There is no addition of new thought on politics in it. 


In the light of the Kau. A the treatment of rajadharma in the Mat P. 
appears superficial and scanty, lacking depth of the subject. 


Notes and References 
1. P Yajnavalkya Smrti |. 1 also of Manu Smrti MI 2. 
2. Cf. Kane, P. V. History of Dharmaśāstra Nol. MI p. 3. 


3. Kangle, R. P. Kautiliyam Arthasastram Part | p. 56 foot-note on Kau. A. |. 20 
15,16. 


4. ibid Part IN p. 44. 
5. Cf. /bid Part Ill, p. 220. 


6. Kautilya's great ambition seems to have been to see that the whole of India should 
be under the strong but benevolent rule of a noble, capable king. cf. Kane, P. 
V. Vol. | Part |, p. 223 footnote No. 10. 


b) "There could be a possible desire on the part of Kautilya to see India united 
in a single empire, so that Greek invasions may be successfully beaten off. One 
may regard it as quite conceivable that Kautilya entertained such a desire and 
filed Candragupta with the ambition of freeing India from the yoke of the foreigners. 
However, such a desire is not revealed in the Kau. A. c.f. Kangle. R. P. Kau. 
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A. part Ill P. 273. 
7. Ibid p. 10 
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Trees, Plants and Grasses in Ancient Indian Literature 
Sindhu S. Dange 


When we take into account trees, plants and grasses as mentioned in 
the ancient Indian literature, they obviously speak of the environment, which 
they made for the Indian people of ancient times. But the concept of 
‘environmental awareness’, which we propound with loud words today, having 
first made the environmental chaos with the problems such as pollution, 
imbalance of natural forces and so on, was not understood the way we 
do today. The ancient Indian people not only regarded the cosmic phenomena 
or the things in nature as animated but they also deified them. Any disregard 
for these or any unkind action towards them was regarded as not following 
the ORDER, which the gods have laid down. It is this RTA, which is to be 
followed everywhere. 


When the priest in the Vedic times had to cut a sacrificial tree for making 
a sacrificial pole, the mantra to the axe was, “O Axe | do not injure this 
one (i. e. treey.” (Maitrayani Samhita 1.2.1; ॥.9.3.). Environment comprising 
the green world of trees, plants and grasses was a family for the ancient 
Indians, which was to be looked after with care and affection and which 
in turn helped them. Here is a beautiful picture from the Agveda (HV). "In 
the dwellings, there were precious tanks full of white lotuses and the lines 
of the Durva grass with tender green shoots." (AV X. 142.8). This was obviously 
to mitigate fire. 


When we turn to the AV, we see the deity of the forest (Vanaspati) 
which is in the form of huge trees.' The deity Aranyani (Fem.), which is 
in reality the forest as a whole, is invoked in the AV (AV X. 146). Here 
she is called the mother of beasts, abounding in food without tillage (ibid. 
X. 146.6). A long hymn in the AV is devoted to the praise of the plants 
(osadhis), mainly with reference to their healing powers (AV X.97), calling 
them mothers and goddesses (jbid. X. 97.4). The Atharvaveda (AV) speaks 
of a herb to be used medicinally as ‘a goddess born on the goddess earth’ 
(AV VI. 136.1). The AV prays that plants having hundred shapes and forms, 
which the god Soma rules as a king and which is the progeny of the god 
Brhaspati may deliver us from sin (ibid. VI. 96.1). The RV (X. 97.15) and 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita (Vaj Sam. XIL.89) say that plants whether bearing 
fruits or barren, whether flowering or flowerless, liberate us from ‘sin’ (according 
to the commentator Mahidhara, 'sin' here means ‘disease’ or ‘ailment — ‘roga’). 
The Vàj Sam. praises plants for their medicinal use and says that they should 
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make a person free from disease, for whom they are being dug up (ibid. 
XII. 76) and also a person who is digging them up (ibid. XII. 78). 


In this connection an account from the Buddhist work Mahávagga (8.1.1) 
is worth noting. After imparting in-depth knowledge of Ayurveda to Jivaka 
(who later on became a great physician), his preceptor, in order to test Jivaka's 
knowledge asked him to find out a tree or a plant, which did not have any 
use from the medicinal point of view. Jivaka roamed in the dense green 
surrounding, examining every tree and plant and came back to the preceptor 
only to tell that every tree and plant was useful for some medicine. 


The Kausitaki Brahmana speaks of the division of the ‘green’ world into 
two categories viz. osadhi i. e. plants and vanaspat/ i. e. big or small trees 
(il. 7). The tree struck by lightning was thought to be of special importance. 
The sambhára? of a sacrificial stick from such a tree is regarded to be 
standing for the heart of the fire (Agni) who is to be established as the 
Garhapatya fire ( Taittirrya Brahmana = Tait Br. |. 1.3.12). Several trees have 
been reckoned as the sacrificial trees. According to the Satapatha Brahmana 
(Sat Br) a detail common about these trees is of their being green and 
thus fresh, for that is what constitutes their living element, by which they 
are vigorous and possessed of strength (Sat Br. 1.3.4.1). The Sat Br. mentions 
Palaéa (Butea frondosa), Vikankata (Flacourtia sapida), Kàrsmarya (Gmelina 
arborea), Bilva (Aegle marmelos), Khadira (Acacia catechu) and Udumbara 
(Ficus glomerata) as the sacrificial (yajfiiya) trees and mentions enclosing 
sticks from them (७. 1.3.3.19,20). There are many other trees mentioned 
in the Vedic rituals.? To take into consideration some important ones- 


Among all trees, Udumbara tree occupies a place of prime importance 
in the Vedic ritual. The oft-repeated ritual reasoning about it is that it stands 
for strength and food and the sacrificer thereby wins for himself strength 
( Taittiriya Samhita = Tait Sam. M. 5.4.3,4). It has to be pointed out that 
as small fruits cling right to the stem of the Udumbara tree (and not to 
the branches), the tree could come in line with other such trees that stand 
as the Mother-goddess trees, because the small fruits clinging to the stem 
of the tree bear resemblance with the breasts or teats. Some ancient mythologies 
mention such Mother-goddess trees.* Another important tree is the Asvattha 
(Ficus religiosa) - the Peepal tree - which has retained its importance even 
upto this day. The sacrificial shed (waja) as well as the fire - sticks as 
sambhara are to be of the AsSvattha tree. As Prajapati, to hide from the gods, 
taking the form of a horse (asva) took resort in this tree for one year, the 
tree got the name ‘aSvattha’ (Tait Br. 1.8.12.2-fr. asva + Vstha — ‘to stand’). 
The Sami tree (Prosopis spicigera) is known for its cooling effect. (fr. VSam—’ 
to appease’) says the Tait Br. (1.1.3.11,12). This underlies the belief that 
fire is extinguished with a branch of this tree or the stick of its wood. The 
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belief springing from this is that fire when extinguished enters the Sami tree. 
Hence in later literature the Sami tree is taken to be containing fire. Yet 
another important tree is Nyagrodha (Vata) = Nyubja ( Ficus indica), the branches 
of which go downwards (fr. nyak - downwards ' + Vruh -' to grow’). This 
is the banyan tree (Ficus indica) which has assumed importance upto the 
present times. 


There are several plants as also several kinds of grass mentioned in 
the Vedic texts. To take a couple of plants as also grasses. 


The plant Avaka (B/yxa octranda rich) is a mossy plant generally known 
as sawala, which grows on water or by the side of water. It is believed 
to bring coolness. The principle of sympathetic magic working here is 'Like 
produces like’. Hence in the Agnicayana rite, in order to give calmness to 
Agni, Avakà plant together with a frog and a bamboo-shoot (all the three 
lied to a cane), is dragged over all the parts of the Great Fire-altar (Sat 
Br. IX. 1.2.20, 30). The Tait Sam. speaks of the Avaka plant as the cream 
of waters (Tait Sam V. 4.4.1,2). It is interesting to note that in the ritual 
of constructing a house, before installing pillars in the pits, Avaka plant and 
Sipala plant are to be put in the pits by the householder. It is said that 
by doing this Agni would never burn his house (ASvaldyana Grhyasutra = 
Asv. G S |. 8. 14). To turn to Puskara-Lotus or Lotus-leaf (Nelumbium 
speciosum or Nymphaea nelumbo). Though lotus-plant is not mentioned, its 
leaf has special significance in the ritual tradition. In the Agnicayana-rite, a 
small golden image of Agni-Purusa (i.e. Agni-Prajapati) is enjoined to be placed 
on a golden plate, the latter again to be placed on a lotus-leaf. This can 
be traced to a mythical detail occurring in the AV. It is said that Atharvan 
churned out Agni on a lotus (i.e. lotus-leaf - puskarat adhi) which stands 
at the head of the universe (AV VI. 16.13; also Tai. Sam. V. 1.4.4). As 
waters are regarded as an active female principle in the creation-scheme 
of the universe, lotus or lotus-leaf appears to be the first creation from waters 
in the world and therefore is regarded to have a place of prime importance. 
The lotus-leaf is said to be a womb and also a foundation (Sat. Br. VII.4.1.11,12). 
The unique position of lotus or lotus-leaf in Indian tradition can be traced 
through these details. 


Several kinds of grass are mentioned in the Vedic ritual-texts.? The commonly 
mentioned ones are-A$vavala (Saccharum spontaneum), Barhis, Darbha (Poa 
cynosuroides), Durva (Panicum dactylon), Munja {Saccharum sara) and Sara 
(Saccharum sara) To take only three of these. A bunch (prastara) obviously 
to blow off softly the ashes from fire, is made of ASvavala (Kasa) grass.’ 
This grass is said to be the hair of a horse's tail and this horse was the 
sacrifice, which took this form while running away from the gods. The gods 
chased the horse and taking hold of its tail, tore it and threw it down in 
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a lump (ibid. Ill 4.1.17). With the bunches of the Darbha grass, the sacrificer 
is to be purified. The Darbhas are said to be the lustre and vigour of waters 
(Tat Sam VI.1.1.7). The Dürvà grass in the absence of the Adara plants 
stands as the substitute of the Soma plants (Sat Br. W. 5.10.5). 


It is very clear that the practice of using some of the trees, plants and 
grasses in the Vedic ritual from bygone times compelled the ritualists to give 
some kind of glorificatory explanations for their use in the ritual. But the 
fact remains that the green and fresh trees throbbing with living element 
(ibid |. 3.4.1) and the grasses (Saspan/) and sprouts (fokman/) standing 
as a symbol of refreshment, growth and progeny (A/fareya Brahmana = Ait 
Br. Vill. 8237.4), made the life of the Vedic Aryans rich with greenery and 
prosperity. 


The information about the green world in Vedic India will remain incomplete 
in the absence of a reference to saline soil, the use of which is prescribed 
in some rituals. We read in the Aft Br. that men while thinking of a grazing 
ground for cattle enquire whether there is any saline soil (ibid. IV. 27=19.5). 
An agricultural land having in its vicinity saline soil was most beneficial to 
the king. Though growing of crop would not be fruitful at such sites of saline 
soil, the proportion of sodium as compared to other ingredients being high, 
there could grow profuse grass and shrubs. Hence such sites could serve 
as good grazing grounds for the cattle. These green grazing grounds in the 
saline belts speak of the economic history of ancient India and even now 
can be made best use of for dairy-farming.? 


in the Vedic period big trees were assigned sanctity by saying that they 
were born from a particular limb of Prajàpati - the Creator-god - or from 
his bones, flesh etc. The same trend of showing reverence to big trees 
continues in the Sutra-period. The A$vattha tree was regarded as sacred to 
the sun, Plaksa tree (Ficus infectoria) to Yama, Nyagrodha to Varuna and 
Udumbara to Prajapati (Gobhila Grhyasütra = Gobh G. S IV. 7.22). The 
use of the Nyagrodha shoots was laid down at the performance of the Pumsavana 
ceremony of a pregnant woman for getting a male child (ibid. || 6.6). In 
the rite of Medhàjanana, which was for impelling the intellect of a child (infant) 
the Palása tree was worshipped as it was believed to bestow sacred knowledge 
(4७८ G. S. |, 22.19; Bharadvaja G. S. = Bhar. G. S. V. 10). The staff of 
different trees was prescribed for the students of different varnas.'° There 
are several other trees mentioned for specific purposes.'' Ram Gopal points 
out that though the cult of tree-worship was not patent in the Sütra-period, 
some instances could be pointed out in the Grhyasütras. '? 


The Arthasastra (Artha.) of Kautilya is seen having a clear concept of 
the green world. Under ‘sefu’ it mentions flower-gardens, fruit-orchards, 
vegetable-gardens, wet crop fields and sowings of roots (Artha. Il. 6.5). Under 
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'vana' it mentions enclosures for beasts, deer-parks, forests for produce and 
elephant forests (ibid. 1.6.6). Pastures for cattle were to be established on 
land not suitable for agriculture (jbid. 1.2.1). He mentions for the brahmanas, 
'brahmasomáranyáni' i.e. forests for Veda-study and Soma-sacrifices, with safety 
promised to everything immovable and movable in them (jbid. 11.2.2). An 
animal-park (mrgavana) for the recreation of the king was to be laid out, 
protected by a moat, containing shrubs and bushes bearing sweet fruits, having 
trees without thorns (ibid. 1.2.3) and on its border, another animal-park for 
all other animals welcomed as guests (/bid. 11.2.4). Forests were to be established, 
one each for the forest-products (/bid. 1.2.5). On the border of the kingdom, 
a forest for elephants, guarded by foresters was to be established (jbid. Il. 
2.6). 


The fines by way of punishment laid down by Kautilya in this respect 
are worth noting. For cutting the shoots of trees in city parks that bear flowers 
or fruits or yield shade, the fine shall be six panas, for cutting small branches 
twelve panas, for cutting big branches twenty-four panas, for destroying trunks 
the lowest fine for violence (ie. 250 panas), for uprooting the tree the middle 
fine for violence (i.e. 500 panas). In the case of bushes and creepers bearing 
flowers or fruits or yielding shade the fines shall be half. This stands also 
in the case of trees in holy places, penance-groves and cremation-grounds. 
in the case of trees at the boundaries, in sanctuaries, in royal park and 
trees that are prominent, the same fines will be doubled (/d/d Ill. 19.28-30). 
Even the Dharmasütras (Dh. S) having the same thought recommend that 
the king should punish those who wrongfully cut the trees bearing flowers 
and fruits ( Vasistha Dh. S 19. 11-12; Visnu Dh. S 51.63). 


We are reminded here of the forests mentioned in the Buddhist literature. 
The commentator of the work Majjhima Nikàya says that forest provides food 
to mankind, loves human beings and offers its wealth to them and gives 
shelter to birds. With their foliage, the trees invite human beings as if saying 
‘Come all and enjoy me.'!? There were cultivated forests and those that had 
grown naturally.' Velu-vana and Jeta-vana were cultivated forests, while 
Lumbini-vana, Mahà-vana, Andha-vana, Anjana-vana and others were naturally 
grown forests. Jeta-vana with trees laden with flowers and fruits, belonging 
to the prince of Sravasti was purchased by Anathapindaka from him by covering 
the ground of the Jeta-vana with gold coins. Later on he constructed a vihara 
here, in which Gautama Buddha spent twenty rainy seasons for his ' vassavasa’ 
(rainy season residence). Another such important forest is the mango-grove 
(amrodyana), which was offered to the Buddha by the courtesan Ambapali 
(Mahavagga 6.4.8; Mahaparinibbanasutta - 16 Dighanikaya). The Buddhist 
viharas, built in these forests, having the calm, cool and serene atmosphere 
of the green world assumed great importance in the history of Buddhist religious 
thought. Prince Siddhartha, who later on was known as ‘Buddha’ had received 
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the highest knowledge (bodhi) under an A$vattha tree, which thereafter was 
named 'Bodhidruma' or ‘Bodhivrksa’ (Bodhi-tree). It is worth noting that in 
Jaina religious thought, we find that all the twenty-four Tirthankaras received 
their 'diksá' (initiation as a ‘iirtharikara’) under a tree. The trees mentioned 
are Vata, Sala, Plaksa, Mango, A$oka and so on. 


The plantation of trees goes hand-in-hand with the construction of a 
tank or a well. The Brhatsamhità (a work of Sth cenutry CE) says that the 
banks of a tank should be covered with shady trees (LII 118). By this 
the environment was kept cool and there was provision of a constant source 
of water for the fructification of trees. A custom prevalent in Nepal amply 
makes this clear. According to it, whenever a grove of mango trees was 
io be planted, a well was to be dug first. The saplings of mango were to 
be planted around that well. The well was believed to be the husband and 
saplings the wives, for the well sprinkled the saplings with its water. The 
well and saplings were ritually married on the full-moon day of the month 
of Vaisakha.'S 


The trees were well protected not only in rural and urban areas but 
also in jungles. Banabhatta, the prose writer in the first half of the 7th century, 
while giving the description of the Vindhya forest in the VII Ucchvasa of his 
work Harsacarita, states that when king Harsavardhana went to that forest 
to search for his sister Rajyasri, the forest-superintendents were seizing the 
axes of the unauthorised wood-cutters in the forest. ® 


When we come to the Puranic period, we find that planting and cultivating 
trees is mentioned as an act of great virtue. It is said that planting a tree 
is in merit equal to having ten sons.'/ The Bhavisya Purana (Bha. P.) says 
that a person who plants a tree that blossoms with flowers and fruits and 
gives shade in a temple or on a road, helps to release his ancestors from 
any sin they might have committed (Bha. P. Madhyamakhanda |. 10.35). 
The Asvattha tree is to be planted, for a tree is said to render to a sonless 
person the virtue of having a son (ibid 37). Several trees are mentioned 
in the Puranas, which when planted are said to bestow a particular fruit 
viz. prosperity, wealth, wife, strength, intellect etc. !2 There was a regular ritual 
for planting trees (Sha. P. Madhyama. |. 10, 22-29). The Skanda P. mentions 
the marriage of Visnu with the plant Tulasi, as the concluding part of the 
festival dedicated to the god from the 9th to the 12th day of the bright 
half of the Karttika month (Sk. P. Il. 4.31. 1-20ff, 31). The work Dharmasindhu 
dating 1790-1791 speaks of the initiation-ceremony of the Asvattha tree, 
quoting from the work Pürtakamalàkara of Kamalakarabhatta.'? It says further 
that a sonless man or a woman should regard a Vata, Plaksa, Mango etc. 
(such trees) as a son and take care of it.7° 


Special groves of certain trees were nurtured and circumambulation of 
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these groves would result in the gain of virtue.*’ The trees mentioned in 
such groves are Sandal, Campaka, Ketaki and the creepers Yuthika, Madhavi, 
the clove-creepers and Tulasi plants.?? The Aégvattha tree is seen to be of 
special importance.^? There is mentioned the marriage of the Asvattha tree 
with the Sami tree. The idea goes back to the Vedic literature, where in 
the ritual of kindling fire, the lower and the upper wooden slabs (aranis) 
have to be from the Asvattha tree which has grown from the Sami tree 
(Asvalayana Srauiasutra ||. 1.17). This is a ‘grafting’ of the trees made by 
the nature itself. It is said that the prosperity of the family lasts as long as 
the A$vattha tree stands.?^ The Aévattha as considered to be a giver of son 
is seen even in our own times. It is a common usage to call it 'Nagabandhu' - 
a brother or relative of naga (serpent). It is a fact of observation that the 
leaf of this tree with its pig-tail like uppermost part resembles the hood of 
a serpent, with the tongue slightly stretched out. Stones on which the figures 
of serpents are engraved (hence called Nagakals) are kept at the foot of 
the A$vattha tree, by persons desiring offspring and also by those whose 
such desire is fulfilled. This practice is seen even upto this time especially 
in villages. Serpents - an autochthon species - are regarded as the ancestors 
visiting a person and bestowing an offspring on him. Hence the Nagakals 
as the votive offering and that too under the AsSvattha tree (Nagabandhu). 


The A$vattha (Peepal) tree is set in the sphere of philosophy as based 
on the image of Nyagrodha (banyan) tree, with its branches downwards and 
root upwards ( Katha Upanisad M. 3.1; Bhagavadgità XV. 1). In the philosophical 
context it stands for the tree of transmigratory existence (Samsaravrksa). The 
concept of a means joining the two worlds goes back to the AV, where 
the god Varuna is said to have established a column of light, with its rays 
downwards and support upwards ( RV I. 24.7). 


The Nyagrodha or the Vata tree, though known to the Vedic world,?° 
came to have importance with the passage of time. By the Puranic times 
it was very popular and came to be revered. Like its sister tree Asvattha, 
to Nyagrodha also the Nàgakals were offered, placing them under the foot 
of that tree. It has to be noted that Nyagrodha or Vala does not figure in 
the tale of Satyavàn-Savitri as it occurs in the Mahabharata (Mbh. Vanaparvan 
chapters 293-297). In the Skanda P, we have a clear mention of the Vata 
tree (VII. 166.78), which figures in the tale right from the time when Satyavan 
cuts the wood and hangs it on the Vala tree till he is revived under the 
same tree. This shows that the Vata tree was an addition to the tale of the 
Mahabharata, which reflects the importance of that tree in the Puranic times.?? 


It is in the Puranas that certain trees came to be regarded as the abodes 
of gods. The Padma P. says that to save their vital breaths from the demons 
the gods assumed subtle forms and entered certain trees. Siva entered the 
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Bilva tree, Visnu the Asvattha tree, Indra the Sirisa tree and the sun-god 
the Nimba tree (Padma P. Uttarakhanda 151.2,3; Skanda P. VI. 252.50). 
The Bha. P warns that nobody should cut any part of the Asvattha, Vata 
and the Bilva tree for fear of catching deadly sin (Bha. P. Madhyamakhanda 
1.10.59). The Agni P. says that the goddess Tvarità when worshipped with 
the leaves?’ and fruits of various trees would bring various gains (Agni P. 
309. 15-26). A graphic description, though in few words, of the Vata tree 
occurs in the Ramayana (Ram), when Rama together with Sita and Laksmana, 
is said to cross the river Yamuna. It is a huge Vata tree, covered with green 
leaves, surrounded by many trees and resorted to by the Siddhas (Aam. 
Ayodhyakanda 55.6,7). Sita bows down to this tree and says, | bow down 
to you, O great tree ! May my husband fulfil his vow" and then she 
circumambulates the tree (ibid. 24-26). This shows how blessings from the 
banyan tree were sought in ancient times. Such an Aksayavata (immortal 
ie. undecaying Vata) is found in the surroundings or vicinity of many prominent 
temples, with threads tied to its branches. These threads are offered by the 
persons who want their wish to be fulfilled. 


The Puranic references point out that in order to reach the common 
masses, which was the aim of the Puranas, the Puranas ascribed divine nature 
to the prominent trees, warned the people for not cutting or harming the 
trees and also pointed out the various gains by planting and growing trees. 


There are reasons to believe that the ancient Indian people were aware 
of the sentient principle in the trees, plants and grasses. The Mbh. is very 
clear in this respect. The sage Bhrgu tells Bharadvaja that the trees have 
the sense of hearing, seeing, smell, taste and touch ( Mbh. Sàntiparvan 184. 
10-17). As the trees experience happiness and grief and grow even though 
cut off, they have the ‘jiva’ ie. sentiency and they are not inanimate, says 
further the sage Bhrgu (ibid. 17). This consciousness of sentiency in the 
green world, on the part of the ancient Indian thinkers came from their own 
experience and it is more logical and far above the principle of ‘ka’, which 
is supposed to exist in everything, including trees and plants, as is maintained 
by the ancient Egyptians?? or the spirit of animism as was believed in the 
ancient world elsewhere.?? 


The classical Sanskrit dramas and poems (Mahakavyas and Khandakavyas) 
are replete with the descriptions of the green world. In Kalidasa's famous 
drama Abhijfianasakuntalam, we see the heroine Sakuntala literally as the 
‘child of nature’, who never thought of drinking water when the trees of 
the penance grove were not watered, who though fond of decoration never 
plucked a blossom out of affection for the trees and who held a festival 
at the time of the first appearance of their flowers (Abhijfidnasakuntalam V. 
9). These may be regarded as the poetic expressions from a seasoned pen. 
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But when we take into account a particular scene in Kalidasa's drama 
Malavikagnimitram, we have to give a deep thought to it. It occurs in act 
॥ of the drama, when the beautiful heroine Malavikà is made to kick the 
Asoka tree with her foot, for the tree is not putting forth blossom. This is 
to fulfil the desire or longing (dohada) of the ASoka tree. The word 'dohada' 
denotes primarily the longing of a pregnant woman. But in the case of trees 
and creepers when the season of their blossoming forth is passed over without 
any blossom, the action which is undertaken by the skilled ones for making 
them blossom, is regarded as the 'dohada', which the tree or the plant is 
believed to have entertained.3° The Sanskrit poets have stated the ‘dohadas' 
(longings) of different trees,?' which when fulfilled, make the trees blossom 
forth. All these cannot simply be the imagination of the poetic minds. It is 
possible that these were the actual rituals performed in the case of the trees 
and creepers. This stands to reason, when we see the Sha. P enjoining 
dancing and singing at the roots of a tree for the growth of that tree (Sha. 
P. Madhyamakhanda 1.10.6 1). There are remedies laid down by the Puranas 
for the growth of the trees.?? 


The Indian people have deified the trees and plants (as we have the 
Neem tree as the seat of the goddess Sitalà and the plantain tree as the 
'Kelibahu')?? to prevent injury being caused to them, with the sole aim of 
having cool and green environment for themselves, though they never gave 
loud words to their thought about environment. That such a green, cool and 
serene environment can be conducive to the outcome of the highest philosophy 
of life is seen from the Aranyakas, which were composed in the forests ( aranyas) 
and which served as the basis for the Upanisadic philosophy. 


It is a happy surprise to see the words copied from ASoka's edict having 
an appeal to preserve the greenery and protect the animals and birds from 
injury, engraved on a plaque, which is kept in a zoo at San Diego, U.S.A. 
it is heartening to note that the Zakir Hussen Centre for Educational Studies, 
Department of Special Assistance, Jawaharlal Nehru University, has published 
the History of Sciences (New Delhi, Feb. 2002), in which several books 
on botany, tracing it from the olden times in the light of environment, are 
noted. These works with their sources can be studied from the environmental 
point of view. 
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from the trees viz. ASvattha, Udumbara, Parna, Sami, Vikankata and a tree struck 
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. See Dange, Sadashiv A, “Savitri and the Banyan”, Puranic Myth and Culture, 


Ajanta Pubn., Delhi, 1987, pp. 59-66. 


. In the vow of Haritalika, which occurs on the third day of the bright half of 


the Bhadrapada month, the clay-idols of the goddess Parvati, her friend (sakhi) 
and the Sivalinga are worshipped in Maharashtra, especially by unmarried girls, 
with green leaves (together with other materials of worship), to get a good husband 
The goddess Haritalika stands for the Mother-earth and hence her worship with 
green leaves, as it is the rainy season, when the vow occurs. 


Mackenzie, Donald, Egyptian Myth and Legend, London (year not given), p. 87ff, 
Rundle Clark, R. T., Myth and Symbol in Ancient Egypt, London, 1959, p. 120. 


Frazer, J. G, The Golden Bough, Abridged ed. Vol. |, Macmillan and Company 
Ltd., London, 1957, pp. 146-149. 


See Mallinatha’s commentary of Meghadüta Uttaramegha v. 18, where he quotes 
the verse from the work Sabdarnava. 


See ibid. The Priyangu plant blossoms forth with the touch of women; the Bakula 
tree by dropping at it a mouthful of wine from molasses (s/dhugandusaseka); 
the Asoka tree, being kicked with a foot; the Tilaka tree by looking at it the 
Kurabaka tree by embracing it; the Mandara tree by speaking to it soft words; 
the Campaka tree by smart and sweet smile; the Mango tree by the breath from 
the mouth; the Nameru tree by singing a song and the Karnikàra tree by dancing 
in front of it. 


See Dange, Sadashiv A, op.cit, Vol. V, p. 1462f. 


When a child suffers from chicken-pex, measles etc. the offerings of curds and 
rice are given al the foot of the Neem tree, which is regarded as the seal of 
the goddess Sitala - the cooling Goddess. 


The "Kelibahu" is the plantain-tree clad in a green sari kept in a standing position 
before the goddess Durgà, in the Durgapüjà festiva. The practice indicates a 
deeper meaning. The plantain-tree serves as a symbol of the green world, kept 
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before the goddess of fertility - Durgádevi - in the Navardtra festival, which beckons 
the new crop. The plantain-tree here is regarded as a newly wed bride-indeed 
a lofty and touching idea ! 


The Goddess Hinghalaja at Khajuraho 
Devangana Desai 


Among 23 extant temples of Khajuraho, there is an open-air rectangular 
sanctuary, dedicated to the Causatha Yoginis, situated to the southwest of 
the Sivasagar tank. Away from the main group of temples, it is built on a 
rocky ridge. It has an open-air courtyard around which are 67 cells, 33 
on either side of a large, principal cell. When Alexander Cunningham visited 
this shrine in 1864', he could find only three images in situ namely, the 
goddess Durga Mahisasuramardini, inscribed "Hihghalaja" on its pedestal, .9 
m (3 ft) high, which was placed in the principal cell, and the two Matrkas, 
Brahmani and Máhe$vari (inscribed), .68 m (2 ft 3 ins.) high, placed in the 
smaller cells which flanked this central shrine. These three images are now 
sheltered in the Site Museum. The images are made of sandstone, but the 
temple is built of coarse local granite blocks. Amazingly, other cells were 
empty and no other images were found from this sanctuary. Cunningham 
reported a small shrine sheltering an image of dancing Ganesa, facing the 
Yogini sanctuary. This graceful image is now displayed in the Site Museum. 


This is an important sanctuary of the Sixty-four Yoginis, whose cult was 
widespread in the vast region between central India and Orissa in the period 
circa 900 to 1300 and even later.? The association of the name "Hinghalàja" 
with Durga brings to mind the famous pitha Hingulà where the head or crown 
( brahmarandhra) of Safi fell, according to the Sākta texts Pithanirnaya and 
Tantracudamani, while in another version recorded by D. C. Sircar?, the navel 
of the goddess is associated with this pitha. Her main shrine at Hinglaj (ancient 
Hingula) in Baluchistan on the Makran coast (now Pakistan) was the most 
sacred centre of pilgrimage for the ascetics of the Natha sect. It is said to 
enshrine a non-iconic form of the goddess. This goddess was locally known 
as Bibi Nànà.^ 


The goddess Hingalaja is revered in many parts of northern and western 
India. She has temples at Chaul in the Colaba district of Maharashtra, and 
also near Bhuj in Kutch. A medieval site on the border of Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan has been named Hingalajagadh, which had a Yogini temple 
in the 10th century. The Hingalajagadh Yogini images, sculpted in Paramara 
style, are now preserved in the museums at Bhopal, Indore and Jhansi. 


The goddess Hinghalaja at Khajuraho is represented in the form of an 
eight armed Mahisásuramardini (Plate |). Her hair is arranged in dhammilia 
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type of headdress, which is an early feature at Khajuraho, noticed in the 
10th century temples, but rare after about CE 1000.° A kirtimukha is placed 
in the centre of the hairdo. Among the preserved hands of the deity, the 
lower right is in varada, the boon giving gesture, and the upper right holds 
a sword in an act of slaying the buffalo demon. The upper left hand holds 
a shield, the other one a bow, and another hand holds tight the hind feet 
of the buffalo demon. Her right foot is laid on the buffalo, while the left 
one is balanced on the ground. What is important to notice is the powerful 
manner in which she had held the buffalo upside down, holding it with its 
hind legs and piercing it with her irisula near its genitals. Similar depiction 
of the goddess holding the buffalo upside down is seen in three other smaller 
sculptures at Khajuraho and an 11th century image from Shahdol, now in 
the Dhubela Museum," but was not much prevalent in other contemporaneous 
sites. The composition of the Khajuraho figure, which is less elaborate than 
that of the Shahdol 12-armed Mahisasuramardini having many attending figures, 
indicates an earlier date. 


There are two seated female figures on the upper side of the Hinghalaja 
slab and two standing ones on the ground level. These sakhis or attending 
yoginis also wear dhammilla hair style. The goddess's lion mount pounces 
on the buffalo demon from the back. 


Among other early representations of Durga Mahisasuramardini at 
Khajuraho, mention may be made of an exquisite image recently excavated 
by the Archaeological Survey of India from the Satdhara mound in the northern 
zone of Khajuraho.? Unlike the upturned Mahisa of the Hinghalàja of the 
Yogini temple, the demon emerges from the animal body of Mahisa in the 
excavated image of the 12-armed Durgà of Satdhara mound. Both these 
images of Durgà-Mahisásuramardint, though not far from each other in time, 
are stylistically quite different. The Satdhara figure shows some affinity to 
the Pratihara sculptures of Kanauj in its facial features, hair curls near the 
forehead, and ornaments. Slightly later in time is another image of 
Durga-Mahisasuramardini (Plate 2) with 10 arms in a niche of pradaksina-patha 
in the Visnu-Vaikuntha (Laksmana) temple at Khajuraho built by the Candella 
king YaSovarman and consecrated in CE 954. There is a rare depiction of 
kucabandha on her breasts. She places her right foot on the buffalo demon 
whose head is severed, while a mutilated figure of the demon in human 
form appears besides the animal form. But this goddess too does not hold 
the buffalo demon upside down like the goddess Hinghalaja of the Sixtyfour 
Yoginis temple.? 


A question which arises is whether the inscribed label "Hinghalaja" on 
the Yogini temple image is original, ie. of the time of the sculpture (about 
CE 900), or whether it was incised later on the pedestal, perhaps by followers 
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of the Natha sect, who were ardent worshippers of the Hingalaja. It may 
be pointed out that only the images of the Yogini shrine, Durga and Mahesvari, 
bear inscribed names on their pedestals. There are many other images of 
Durga, Matrkas and goddesses at Khajuraho, but these do not have any 
labels of identification. '? 


Scholars have differed on the paleography of the label inscription for 
dating the Hingalaja image. Cunningham says that the characters of the two 
inscriptions of the Yogini temple appear to be older than those of the dated 
Khajuraho inscriptions, and may date from the very foundation of the Candella 
rule, or from the early part of the Sth century.'' Krishna Deva finds that 
the forms of the letters, particularly “gha” and "^a" as well as the massive 
and squat forms of the goddesses suggest a date between CE 850 and 
900.'? Vidya Dehejia points out that "in view of the brevity of the inscriptions, 
the paleographic evidence would be unreliable. for dating the temple." She 
suggests a date closer to the middle of the 10th century for the images 
on stylistic grounds.'? L. K. Tripathi says that the letters /a and ja of "Hinghalaja" 
are decidedly not earlier than the same letters seen in the Laksmana temple's 
inscription dated CE 954. On the basis of architectural features, namely the 
presence of the jadyakumbha moulding as well as the division of the wall 
into two zones on the outer face of the sanctuary, he dates the Yogini temple 
to 11th century. ^ 


It may be mentioned that the Ganesa image, originally facing the Yogini 
temple, as referred to above, is stylistically of the late 10th century. This 
suggests that the Yogini temple was actively under worship at the time when 
the image of Ganesa was installed facing it. Ganesa is invoked for the successful 
propitiation of the Mothers. 


In connection with the Natha Yogis who worshipped Hingalaja, it is significant 
to mention that when Ibn Battuta visited Khajuraho in 1335, he saw a group 
of “Jogis” with long clotted hair, living near a large lake.'° On account of 
practising asceticism their colour had become extremely yellow. They were 
known for a cure of leprosy and elephantiasis. We wonder whether these 
“Jogis” seen by Ibn Baítuta could be the Natha Siddhas who practised Yoga, 
alchemy (Rasàyana) and healing. Though the exact date of the Nàtha guru 
Gorakhanatha is not known, he is said to have lived some time between 
the 9th and 12th centuries. It is difficult to say whether the Jogis came 
to Khajuraho after the main temple building phase was over in about 1150 
CE or whether they arrived at the time when the temples were still being 
constructed. Interestingly, more than 70 ascetic figures are depicted in sculpture 
on the rajasenaka row of the Devi Jagadamba (Visnu) temple and Citragupta 
(Sürya) temple (c. 1000- 1025). These are also seen on the two Siva temples, 
the Visvanatha (999) and the Kandariya Mahadeva (c. 1030).'8 It cannot 


The Goddess Durga-Mahisasuramardini, inscribed "Hinghalaja", 
found from the principal cell of the Yogini shrine, c. 900. 


Durga-Mahisasuramardini, in a niche of the pradaksina-patha, 
Laksmana (Visnu-Vaikuntha) temple, CE 954. 
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be verified whether these figures portray particular saints of a religious sect 
or whether they represent ascetics in general - gurus and siddhas, 


Interestingly, the text of Matsyendranatha tradition, called Nityahnikatilakam, 
dated to 1395, mentions ‘Sri Kharjürànanda Natha’ in its list of teachers.'" 
One wonders whether Sri Kharjürananda Natha was associated with the town 
Kharjuravahaka (Khajuraho). However, the text says that the sage acquired 
this name because of his magical power: “by just one look he uprooted 
a Kharjura tree.” 


The goddess ‘Hingula’ was also associated with goddesses Kottari, Nana 
and Carcika.'® The goddess Kottart is worshipped at Hingulà pitha according 
to the Pithanirnaya.'? The goddess Hingalàja is associated with the goddess 
Carcika in the Vamana Purana. Carcikà is the presiding deity of the mount 
Hingula. The goddess Hingalaja is identified with the Great Goddess Durga 
in the Durga Calisa, recited even today. “O Bhavani, the famous goddess 
Hingalaja is no one else but you yourself.” So she is worshipped as Durga 
irrespective of particular sectarian affiliation. 


The importance of the goddess Hingalaja in religious life can be seen 
from the fact that recently a shrine to Hingalaja has been consecrated by 
the Sankaracarya of Dwarka near Jabalpur. As the Baluchistan Hingalaja pitha 
is inaccessible to devotees, the Swami found a similar spot and a cave-like 
rock where the goddess Hingalaja is invoked. 


The inscribed goddess Hinghalaja2° of the Yogini temple shows the 
importance of Khajuraho as a sacred place. Today, the Yogini sanctuary at 
Khajuraho is bereft of images. But every year during the Navaratri festival 
in the month of Asvina (October), associated with the Great goddess Durga, 


village women bring earthen pots with sprouted millet and place these around 
the central cell. 
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20. The late Prof. H. C. Bhayani, eminent authority on Linguistics, Prakrit and Apabhrarnsa 


language, had written to me in his letter dated 24-07-1996 (when he read the 
chapter on Yogini Shrine and Cult in my book The Religious Imagery of Khajuraho) 
that from the point of view of Linguistics, the word “Hinghalaja” could not have 
been earlier than the 11th century. As the original word is "'J/nga/aja", derived 
from the name Hingalaja pitha of Baluchistan, the change from ग (ga) to घ (gha) 
in the word “ H/nghalaja" paleographically indicates a later development. 


From this analysis by Prof. Bhayani, we can say that though the sculptured 
image of the goddess Durga-Mahisasuramardini, inscribed " Hinghalaja", from the 
Yogini temple of Khajuraho, can stylistically be of CE 900, the label on its pedestal 
could not have been earlier than 1 1th century. 


| may mention that | found this old letter of Prof Bhayani lying in my file 
when the present paper was at its proof stage in the press. | have included his 
suggestion in this note, as it helps us to say with some certainty that there could 
be a time gap between the sculpture of the goddess and its inscribed label. 
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|. Durgá-Mahisasuramardini, inscribed "Hihghalaja", found from the principal cell 
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ll. Durga-Mahisasuramardint, in a niche of the praoaksind-patha, Laksmana 
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Bhagwanlal Indraji’s Contribution to Cave Temples of Western India 
Virchand Dharamsey 


Bhagwanlal Indraji (1839-1888) is a name which evokes admiration 
and respect in the area of Indian archaeology. His contribution to Indian 
archaeology remains equal to or, in many respects, even more remarkable 
than that of Prinsep, Cunningham and James Burgess. It is rather unfortunate 
that his contribution remains undervalued till date. This paper aims to highlight 
it by focussing on his work on the Cave Temples of Western India. 


Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji was the first Indian scholar to receive the Honorary 
Doctorate from a foreign university. This honour was bestowed on him in 
1884 by Leiden University. Bombay University made him its Fellow. He was 
the first Indian to. be honoured to be the Honorary Member by Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (at present known as The Asiatic Society of 
Mumbai). The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain also honoured him by 
electing him as the Honorary Member of the Society. He was the only 
archaeologist of his time to travel to almost all the parts of India, visiting 
hundreds of ruins. Archaeology remained his passion throughout his life. He 
travelled in the sixties and seventies of the 19th century, when travelling 
was most arduous. The railways’ had been just introduced; most of the interior 
travelling had to be undertaken by bullock carts and many a time by foot. 
He explored places like Sanchi, Sonari, Udayagiri, Eran, Mandu, Bhojapur, 
Delhi, Mathura, Bairat, Kalsi, Benaras, Sarnath, Allahabad, Gadwa, Kushinagar, 
Ajanta, Bodh Gaya, Bihar and Orissa caves, Puri, Konark, Ganjam Rameshwaram, 
Warangal, Kolhapur, Kashmir, Taxila, Yusufzai (Baluchistan) and Kathmandu 
Valley (Nepal). It is important to note that his resources and money were 
frugal, nowhere near those of Alexander Cunningham and his team.? Bhagwanlal 
should be considered also the first Indian archaeologist undertaking 
photography.? Though only a small portion of his work survived, it easily marks 
him as a remarkable photographer. 


His interest in historical materials pertaining to arts, outside the context 
of rock cut complexes, was amply demonstrated by the small excavation 
he carried out as early as about 1867-68 at Junagadh. This had yielded 
a few sculptures, (unfortunately now lost), which he believed to be 
Greco-Bactrian. He discovered the Uparkot Buddhist cave also at Junagadh 
around the same time. During various travels, he undertook minor excavations 
and discovered new inscriptions as well sculptures even before Cunningham 
and his team. The impressive list of sculptures discovered by him includes 
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the famous Mankuwar Buddha, Gadwa sculptural freeze and Mathura Kambojika 
in the Gandhara style, the Drum Stupa at Dhruva tilla with four principal 
and four secondary scenes from Buddha's life, the first Jain Ayagapaía and 
the Mathura lion Pillar.* His contributions, based on his rich experiences and 
expertise, on Nasik, the Junnar Nanaghat (or Naneghat) Caves as well as 
on other places written for the Bombay Presidency Gazetteers have not yet 
been surpassed in their originality and importance. 


Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji is of course renowned as an epigraphist though 
he also proved himself to be one of the most competent archaeologists, historians, 
and a foremost authority on art and architecture. Unfortunately, his remarkable 
contribution on the Western India Caves that was published in the District 
Gazetteers has not received the attention of scholars, which it deserves. It 
seems, his contribution has not been adequately acknowledged, mainly because 
his papers have never been collected and put in one volume. They remain 
scattered and have not been easily accessible to scholars. 


R. N. Cust, while paying tribute to Dr. Rajendralala Mitra in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, wrote "His (Rajendralala Mitra's) 
History of the Antiquities of Orissa would alone raise him to a very high 
rank among native scholars, second only to those who, like Bhagwanlal Indraji, 
had acquired the method of historical criticism." ^ 


Before Burgess and Bhagwanlal published their works on the Western 
India Caves, no major work of this nature and scholarship existed. James 
Fergusson had published iiustrations of the Hock-cut Temples of India in 
1845. James Bird had published Historical Researches with Descriptive 
Accounts of Kanheri, Karle, Ajanta, Ellora, Nasik, Junnar eic, in 1847. Burgess 
commenting on Bird says "Bombay Government entrusted him the work who 
first formed theories more wonderful than natural, and then tried to make 
both facts and inscriptions support them.” 


Dr. John Wilson has published two memoirs in Journal of Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (JBBRAS) in 1850 and 1852 on behalf of 
The Cave-Temple Commission. These memoirs were the first compilation of 
Cave-temples in Western India. Most of the descriptions of these memoirs 
were writings of Lord Valentia, W. Erskine, J. Fergusson, James Bird, Col. 
Sykes and communications from several persons like Dr. Gibson, Law and 


Twemlow, while Dr. J. Stevenson had mostly worked on the inscriptions and 
ils interpretations. 


Bhagwanlal's involvement with the art and architecture of the rock-cut 
temples and monasteries of Western India started in 1861. He continuously 
worked on rockcut temples of Western India from 1862, till he left for his 
first long archaeological exploration in 1865-66 for Dr. Bhau Daji. He continued 
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his visits to caves as we know he had worked in 1870 at Kuda Caves. 
His second strong association with Cave Temples started again in 1878-79 
when he joined the Archaeological Survey of Western India (ASWI) with Burgess 
and devoted his attention to Ajanta and Bagh Caves. Next year, in 1879-80, 
Bhagwanlal visited Karle, Kuda, Bhaja, Pitalkhora, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat 
etc; his collaboration with Burgess (ASWI) proved to be the major factor 
in success of the four most important publications of the Archaeological Survey 
of Western India.? 


Bhagwanlal's Contribution to Buddhist Rock-Temples of Ajanta 


First collaboration of Burgess-Bhagwanlal was published as no. 9 of 
Archaeological Survey of Western India (ASWI) - Notes on the Baudha Rock - 
Temples of Ajanta... (1879) by Burgess. With this work Modem Baudha 
Mythology was published as an appendix, A, which was contributed by 
Bhagwanlal. This contribution of Bhagwanlal remains the pioneering study 
of iconography of Buddhist pantheon with 36 drawings. This paper was widely 
acknowledged by scholars like Bendall, Waddell, Foucher and Sylvain Levi. 


Bhagwanlal describes architecture also in this study of iconography. “When 
the Guhyas have a separate temple of their own which, however, is seldom 
the case, it is called Guhyaprasada; In other cases they have a portion of 
the vihara set apart often in upper floor from which all others are excluded. 
The bahaís and bahis have generally a ground plan similar to that of the 
Bauddha Cave viharas, of about 6th century, a court in front, and a shrine 
or temple at the back — of two or three stories in height, the principal image 
in it; and round the side of the court are similar shrines of one or two stories, 
ia the lower storey of which are images; and the devotees live above." 1° 


Bhagwanlal contributed to the main text of Ajanta notes. As pointed out 
by Burgess, "the Pundit (Bhagwanlal) proved most useful in making out the 
details of the wall pictures, everyone of which he went over most carefully 
with me; and writing out the notes, | usually left to him the order in which 
the different parts of each picture were to be noticed." It is a pity that such 
an important and major contribution was acknowledged only in a foot-note.' 


Bhagwanlal's next work with Burgess, /nscriptions from the Cave- Temples 
of Western India (ICTW/), remains his best known work. Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of Western India volumes four and five (ASW/-/V and 
ASWI-V) were other joint works. Bhagwanlal parted company from Burgess 
before the publication of these volumes. 


Bhagwanlal and The Cave Temples of India 


The Cave Temples of India was under preparation by James Fergusson 
and James Burgess since 1873. This work was instituted at the advice of 
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the Secretary of State for India and was published in 1880. As the vast 
majority of these cave-temples were situated in Western India, Burgess was 
the main contributor on the part pertaining to Western India. 


Though Bhagwanlal was not directly connected with The Cave Temples 
of India, his contribution in the last stage made this work more precise. 
Bhagwanial has not received due credit for this work. Even his Nepal references 
as well as his rectification of Bodha Gaya Surya were quoted by Burgess 
and Fergusson without acknowledgment. '? 


Bhagwanlal's field work done for ASWI in December- 1879-February 1880 
reflects in Appendix of Cave Temples as Fergusson says "When the description 
of the Pitalkhora caves was written in the body of this work pp. 242 to 
246, there seemed no data available from which their age could be ascertained 
with anything like precision..." Fergusson writes further that Burgess in his 
letter of last month (28th February 1880) informs him that new discoveries 
"have thrown a flood of light on the history of the most ancient forms of 
these caves, which was not available a few months ago, and we now see 
our way to ascertain their dates with a degree of precision not hitherto attainable.” 
It is sufficient to say that Burgess own field work done from 1873-1874 
to early 1879 reflected in the main text of the Cave Temples. Bhagwanlal 
had done his field work for. ASWI in 1878-79 at Ajanta and Bagh which 
was published by Burgess as Notes on the Baudha Rock Temples of Ajanta, 
as we have mentioned above. Again, Bhagwanlal joined Burgess to do field 
work at Pitalkhora, Bhaja, Karle, Kondane, Nasik, Junnar,'? Nanaghat etc., 
in December 1879-1880 and this field work of his played a major part 
in these new discoveries as referred to in the Appendix of The Cave Temples 
of India, as well as in CTW ASWI-IV and V."4 


| Bhagwanlal and Bombay Presidency Gazetteers 


Some time by the end of 1881, Bhagwanlal’s vast experience and 
knowledge brought him into close contact with James Campbell, editor of 
the Bombay Gazetteers, which was one of the most ambitious projects of 
the time. Campbell seems to have had great faith in Bhagwanlal. This contact 
launched a most creative and fruitful period in Bhagwanlal's career. The first 
result was Bhagwanlal's excavation at Sopara in April 1882. This was the 
first undertaking of this nature by an Indian, and in that sense a landmark 
in the history of Indian archaeology. This excavation report’? was published 
in the Journal of The Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society. (The credit 
for this goes to the Bombay Asiatic Society to publish the first excavation 
report by an Indian archaeologist). Bhagwanlal was also the first to excavate 
the pre-historic mound near Govardhan-Nasik.'? Campbell now invited 
Bhagwanlal to undertake field work and also asked him to become the major 
contributor to his various Gazetteers. 
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Bhagwanial : Archaeologist, Historian and Art Historian 


Bhagwanlal’s contribution to Gazetteers shows him as a remarkable 
archaeologist with the rare insight of a historian, as well as an art historian 
endowed with the fine sensibility of an anthropologist. Gazetteers provided 
Bhagwanlal the right platform to show his talent. Campbell in his preface 
to the Bombay Gazetteer XI mentions that Bhagwanlal's contribution pertained 
to the portion relating to Archaeology. He points out in Volume XIV that “The 
translations of the inscriptions and the description and illustration of the objects 
of antiquarian interest are the work of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, who paid 
special visits to many parts of the district (Thana) and whose detailed accounts 
of the antiquities of Sopara and of Padan Hill, and readings of the sculptures 
at Eksar?? in Salsette and at Atgaon near Shahpur are of unusual interest 
and value." Apart from such important contributions, his tentative translations 
of Kanheri inscriptions?’ as well as his extensive note on Nanaghat?? with 
summary of Nanaghat inscriptions are very valuable. Reading the numerous 
inscriptions provided by Bhagwanlal in the Thana Gazetteer proved extremely 
helpful while constructing the history of Maharashtra till 13th century. S. N. 
Nagaraju has acknowledged his indebtedness particularly to Thana, Poona 
and Colaba gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency. ?? 


Elephanta 


Apart from his other contributions to Thana Gazetteer, Bhagwanlal suggested 
some changes and additions as well as omissions in the Elephanta text of 
Burgess and it influenced Hiranand Shastri's A Guide to Elephanta. The following 
passages from the texts by Burgess (187 1), Bhagwanlal (1882) and Hiranand 
Shastri (1934) indicate Bhagwanlal's firm grip on the architectural and 
iconographical details. 


(A) Peculiar Piece of Carving 
Text by Burgess 


"Above the screen, in the centre, and immediately over the head of the 
principal figure, is a peculiar piece of carving not unlike the section of a 
very wide bottle with a curved groove in the middle of it A similar form 
appears in some of the other sculptures, as twice in the fifth compartment, 
but not in so prominent a position, here however, the figures on each side 
seem to be paying adoration to it, and antiquarians have puzzled themselves 
in vain to make out what it represents; Mr. Erskine is followed by Dr. Wilson 
in supposing it is the mystic triliteral syllable Aum-a sound not to be pronounced 
but meditated upon, as supposed to comprehend each individual of the Hindu 
triad, as if the essence of the religion were concentrated in it. But is very 
difficult to trace any resemblance between this figure and the syllable however 
peculiarly disguised, as it often is, in the writing. Dr. Stevenson supposes 
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it to represent the linga, but the resemblance is quite as unsatisfactory; nor 
can we quite agree with him that 'the rest of the gods seen petrified with 
horror, and yet with Dr. Wilson that figures above are "represented with 
considerable art" and "in horror and amazement."?^ 


Text by Bhagwanlal 


“Above the screen, in the centre, over the head of the chief figure, is 
a peculiar piece of carving; not unlike the section of a very wide bottle with 
a curved groove in the middle of it. A similar form appears in some of the 
other sculptures, but not so in so leading a position as this, where the figures 
on each side seem to be paying it reverence. It is supposed to be the mystic 
triliteral syllable aum or the /inga, but neither explanation is satisfactory. It 
is much like a Buddhist relic-shrine or daghoba with a heavy tee or umbrella 
above. In front of the building is a curious curved hollow line to bring out 
the /inga which stands in the centre of the shrine."25 


Text by Hiranand Shastri 


"The top of the panel is occupied by an interesting relief. In the centre 
of it, and immediately above the head of Siva, is a peculiar piece of carving, 
somewhat resembling a stupa with a curved groove in the middle. ॥ is held 
by two flying figures and is flanked by two worshippers, one on each side. 
Possibly this carving represents a Siva shrine with a linga standing in the 
centre." ?8 


(B) Matrikas 


Burgess failed to identify Matrikas. He writes "Most, if not all, of these 
figures seem to have represented females; ..some of them carry children... 
surmounted by an ensign - a hansa, a peacock, a monkey or other animal. 
It is difficult to say whom these may represent. Erskine and Stevenson regard 
them as the devanganas - "the servants and dancing girls of the gods with 
Ganesha at their head." ?" 


The Gazetteer though follows Burgess style in description. "Of the ten 
figures seven, perhaps eight, are female figures... Then behind is what seems 
a Garuda apparently the sign of the fourth female figure. Then comes a Peacock 
sign and a fifth woman; than a bull and a sixth woman;.. then a defaced 
sign and an eighth woman. But Bhagwanlal adds note to this text and mentions 
"These female figures are the Matrikas, the divine mothers or female energies, 
who attend on Karttikeya. They are generally reckoned seven, but some times 
eight, some times nine, and some times sixteen. Each Matrika has a staff 
surmounted by a flag bearing the mark of her carrier, which is the same 
as the carrier of the corresponding deity. Thus Brahmi has the swan, Vaishnavi 
the Garuda, Maheshvari the bull, Kaumari the peacock, Aindri the elephant, 
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Varahi the buffalo, and Chamunda a dead body." ?8 


In Ardhanarisvara panel, Burgess thinks "the head of a Makara - a 
heraldic-like monster emblematic of Kama the god of love." Bhagwanlal identifies 
it as Varuna. In the same panel, Burgess is not able to identify Karttikeya 
as he mentions "Below Brahma is a large male figure with a high cap, holding 
the trishula of Shiva, and doubtless intended for Nandi or Narada, or some 
personal attendant of Shiva. "?? 


(C) Shiva Mahadeva 
Text by Burgess 


"The left hand holds what may represent a pomegranate, a lotus bud 
or a gourd.. The ears are divided and extended downwards like those of 
the Kanphatas... who contrives to elongate the lobe of the ear; to an extraordinary 
extent by means of weights. In each ear he has a jewel with pendant ornaments - 
perhaps the ends of the lower necklace brought through the holes in the 
ear lobe. The head-dress or Mukufa is fastened, as we learn from comparison 
with other figures, by the folds or bands that encompass the neck; it is very 
richly wrought, representing doubtless such as was worn by princes in the 
age in which it was executed, and high up on the right side it bears a 
crescent - a peculiar emblem of Shiva." ?? 


Text by Bhagwanlal 


"The central face of Mahadeva, holds in left hand 'a citron, an emblem 
of the womb" and adds that "The ears are slit and drawn down, a sign 
of a composed placid mind. From each ear hangs a jewelled ornament, that 
in the right ear in the style known as the tiger-head earring or vyaghra 
kundala.. and in the left ear the alligator or makara kundala earring, whose 
broken tail may still be traced. The head-dress consists of the hair raised 
in the jala or dome-coil style, with on the top of the hair a royal tiara in 
three pieces, one over each ear, and the richest in the centre in the fame-face 
or kirtimukha style, most tastefully designed and most beautifully carved." ?' 


Text by Hiranand Shastri - 


"The front left hand holds a matulunga or citron. The head is adorned 
with a richly wrought jatamukuta having a crescent high up on the right 
side. In front of the hair is a royal tiara consisting of three large jewels, 
one of which is placed over the forehead, and the other two, over the ears. 
The central jewel cut in the kirtimukha form is elegantly designed and beautifully 
execuled. The ears of this face are decorated with an ornament called the 
makarakundala, as it is shaped like a makara or crocodile, here carved in 
a conventional manner."3? 
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This clearly indicates the extent to which Bhagwanlal has rectified the 
iconographical and ornamental details of Burgess's Elephanta text. 


One of the noted publications £/ephanta, The Cave of Shiva has a 
bibliographical survey?? where it is mentioned that Burgess' Elephanta is by 
far the best guide book yet written. Serious attention is directed to architectural 
and iconographical details, (to Sanskrit literature and Hindu concepts.) This 
bibliography also refers to the - Elephanta - Thana Gazetteer text and comments, 
"This account leans heavily on Burgess’ material.” No doubt in language 
the text leans heavily on Burgess but to what extent the description differs 
in iconographical and other details is not noticed by the bibliographer. 


Kanheri Inscriptions 


in the Thana Gazetteer (1882), Bhagwanlal provided the substance of 
the inscriptions from facsimiles he took in 1881 at Kanheri caves.?^ As he 
had to submit before the deadline, these inscriptions were published with 
a remark "Mr. Bhagwanlal's study of the inscriptions is not yet complete 
so that the renderings given in the text are tentative and liable to revision." ?? 
Further the Gazetteer gives two pages of notes on inscriptions, such as “Of 
the fifty-four (inscriptions) twenty-eight give the names of donors, which 
especially in their endings differ from the names now in use; twenty-one 
of them give their professions i.e. mostly merchants, a few goldsmiths, some 
recluses, and one a minister. Except for seven women, four of whom were 
nuns, all the donors were men. Thirteen inscriptions record the gift of caves,eight 
of caves and cisterns, four of cisterns only, two of images, and two of pathways. 
We also find the list of places mentioned ie. Kalyan is mentioned in nine 
inscriptions and one in a detached stone inscription, Sopara in two inscriptions. 
This reading of Kanheri inscriptions by Bhagwanlal has provided such details 
for the first time. 


Dr. Shobhana Gokhale who devoted nearly 15 years on Kanheri Inscriptions 
(199 1) writes in her introduction: "In the thirty inscriptions which were scholarly 
read by stalwarts like Buehler and Burgess [!]3’, | have made a few additions. 
Of nineteen inscriptions which were not previously read?? | tried to read 
them but the inscriptions are in mutilated conditions... Out of nineteen | could 
read eighteen inscriptions. | have experienced what West had observed hundred 
twentyfive years ago. Most of the inscriptions were inscribed into rough and 
decaying rock-surface covered with natural markings which were mingled 
with letters, with the result that careful ink-impressions were practically illegible. 
In many cases the letters were so faint that it was difficult to photograph 
them. | spent many days along with the photographers to catch the suitable 
light for taking good photographs of inscriptions. In cave no. 75 (Lueders, 
1003) and 101 (Lueders, 1011) | spent hours and hours standing on a 
ladder touching the letters, then only | could read major parts of those 
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inscriptions." 3° 


This was equally true for Bhagwanlal also as he worked first in 1862 
and later in 1881 at Kanheri caves. Apart from that he visited Kanheri often. 
His substantial reading of Lueders’ 1003 remains as under, “It records the 
gift of a cave, a cistern, and bathing cistern by Lavanika, wife of Ayal (Achal), 
a merchant, son of Nandana and inhabitant of Kalyan, and of an endowment 
of 300 karshapanas. The inscription also mentions something done in the 
Ambalika (monastery ?) in Kalyan.^? While West in his reading suggests "It 
probably commemorates the dedication of a cave, and a tank for drinking 
and bathing, by someone, a householder, merchant and inhabitant of Kalyan, 
and by the son of someone else.” ' 


Publishing merely the substance of inscriptions was also the need of 
the time for the 19th century scholars as Fleet put it since they were, "under 
obligations to deal more with results than with details." 


Nasik, Junnar and Nanaghat 


Dr. Vidya Dehejia mentions "Since the publication of The Cave Temples 
of India in 1880, subsequent scholars have generally based their schemes 
on Burgess' conclusions and are agreed upon a rough sequence of excavation 
for the early Buddhist caves in Western India."^? It happened because scholars 
have lost track of Bhagwanlal's important contribution on most major cave 
groups of Western India - Junnar, Nasik and Nanaghat in the Bombay Gazetteers. 


Pandu Lena Caves - Nasik 


Bhagwanlal's description of the Pandu Lena caves at Nasik (1883) covers 
the geography of the site, the landscape views, details of the caves including 
inscriptions and its paleographical study. He also gives an introduction of 
Buddhist images in the style of the northern Buddhists and order of the caves. 
Bhagwanlal also writes political history of the period discussing not only the 
early Satavahanas, but also the Kshatrapas. He also discusses Kharavela and 
his connections with Sri Satakarni. As Nasik inscriptions give an unusually 
large number of names of countries, mountains, rivers, cities, towns and villages, 
he examines all of them in detail. This work of Bhagwanlal remains the first 
comprehensive study, which was much ahead of the time, since we find 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his 1896 revised History of the Deccan, makes 
very little reference to Satakarni and no reference to Kharavela at all. 


Bhagwanlal writes, “Nasik inscriptions hold the first place among Western 
India inscriptions on account of their length and fullness, the value of the 
information they supply, and their excellent preservation. The information they 
give is important not only for the history of the Nasik Caves but for the 
light which it throws on the paleography, philology, history, geography, 
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chronology, numismatics, religion, and customs of Western India at the beginning 
of the Christian era. "*? 


Dr. S. N. Nagaraju giving the reference of the same says "It is rightly 
regarded by some [!] that Nasik provides the ‘key’ for such a study." He 
also erroneously gives credit to R. G. Bhandarkar instead of Bhagwanlal for 
the study of the paleography of the inscriptions at Nasik.*? This study of 
paleography is a part of a long chapter on Pandu Lena Caves by Bhagwanlal. 


Bhagwanlal had understood the importance of Nasik Caves. As Prof. 
Dhavalikar says, "Of all the Buddhist Rock-cut sanctuaries of Western India, 
the Nasik complex is one of the smallest but at the same time one of the 
most important from the standpoint of the development of rock-cut architecture 
not only because of the datable epigraphical records in them, but also because 
of many new elements which are introduced for the first time." 49 


Bhagwanlal describes each cave fully, both its architecture and sculpture, 
and alterations, if any, made in early times. The sensitivity of his descriptions 
is not surpassed by his contemporaries or the present day commentators. 


Bhagwanlal opens his description of Nasik Cave Ill as under, 
Nasik Cave Ill 


“Just beyond the filled up cistern, is a large beautifully sculptured dwelling 
cave made by the mother of the great Gautamiputra. The front is borne by 
six large figures whose massive heads and shoulders appear too close to 
the ground. These are the demi-gods called Yakshas or Guhyakas, bearing 
the cave from heaven to earth, which as the large inscription in the back 
wall of the veranda states, ‘is equal to the best of heavenly chariots in its 
great perfection." ^" 


Bhagwanlal also describes small details like a long creeper scroll with 
nine inch panels carved in leaves or animals. "Beginning from the right or 
west end of the scroll, in the first panel a child drags the creeper from 
the mouth of a crocodile; in the next panel an elephant tosses his trunk; 
in the third panel is one large leaf, in the fourth a tiger and tigress with 
her head close to the ground..." ^? 


Nasik Cave XVII 


Prof. Dhavalikar mentions that cave XVII has not received the attention 
it merits.^? We examine how much attention Bhagwanlal has given in describing 
this cave in brief.*? “its inscription seems to show that cave XVII was intended 
to be a dwelling-cave with a shrine attached. In front of the door a piece 
of rock, in form like an altar, has been left unworked probably to make 
ornamental steps."?' He describes hall and cells... "In its right wall are four 
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cells, ..The right cell is unfinished; left cell is very small and in making it 
much care had to be taken lest it should break into cave XVIII; the great 
chapel or chaitya cave. A modern hole shows the thinness of the partition 
of rock." 9? 


Then he describes the pillars “..On the inner face of both pilasters a 
man rides a fanciful animal with the beak of a bird, the body of a tiger 
and uplifted ears... The driver of the left elephant is a woman with a curious 
headdress."5? Later he describes another group of pillars. "Animal capitals 
closely like the pillars in cave X. On the inner face of the capital of the 
east pilaster are animals back to back with the mouths of birds. ..On the 
first pillar.. the right elephant driven by a man and ridden by two women. 
The first woman's headdress is a curious circular disc, the second's headdress 
has three bunches or jhumkhas like a Vanjari woman's. The second woman 
stretches her hand for the third woman to mount." *^ 


Bhagwanlal's description of most of the caves contains minute details. 
Here is an example, which is from cave XXIV. "On the side wall in the left 
or easi corner is a horse with the face of a woman, who is embraced by 
a man who rides the horse. Corresponding to this figure on the right end 
is à tiger, and a little to the right is a broken animal. At the right end of 
the beam is an owl, and in front of it a small mouse." ?? 


Nasik Cave XVIII - Comparative Study 


Here we take one example of Nasik Cave XVIII for comparative study 
based on the findings of Burgess (1880), Bhagwanlal (1883) and Nagaraju 
(1981). 


Burgess writes 


"The carving over the doorway, which represents the wooden framework 
which filled all openings, of a similar class, at that age, is of a much ornamental 
character than usual, or than the others shown in this facade. Animals are 
introduced as in the Lomas Rishi. So also are the trisul and shield emblems, 
in a very ornamental form, but almost identical with the Manmodi cave at 
Junnar, which is probably of about the same age as this Chaitya."® 


Bhagwanlal writes 


"Under the arch, as in the cells near the Bhutling cave, in Manmoda 
group at Junnar, are figures of horses, elephants, bulls, and tigers in the 
spaces between the-bars of an irregularly flowing rail. In the middle is the 
Buddhist pentagonal symbol over the trident enclosing a lotus flower. Between 
the teeth of the trident are two tigers rampant, and in the middle of the 
pentagonal symbol is. a minute standing human figure. Below the bottom bar 
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of the rail is a semicircle whose front is carved in a lattice tracery of six-leaves 
flowers. The left door post or shakha is richly carved in an elaborate tracery 
of peacocks, human figures and flowers, in a pattern which occurs on the 
front of the arch of the queen's cave at Udayagiri in Orissa. To the left of 
the post a standing Yaksha.holds a lotus in his right hand, and the end 
of his waistband in his left. Close to his hand begins the rail pattern of the 
stairs which lead to cave XIX. Most of the carving on the right door post 
is destroyed. "57 


Nagaraju writes 


"The lower part of the facade has the doorway in the centre having 
a decorative arch above. This arch springs from the level of the lintel and 
its upper part cuts the stretch of the lower most horizontal bands described 
above, so that the partly broken finial is in the level of the base of the 
large chaitya window. The space inside the arch above the flat lintel of the 
doorway has been carved in half lotus design - with diapers below and 
Buddhist symbols, creepers and animals further above-almost in the same 
fashion as that in the Manmodi chaitya hall 40 at Junnar. The doorway 
has the side jambs projecting slightly from the plain back wall. The front 
face of the left jamb is richly carved with tracery, peacocks, human figures 
and flowers. "He also adds in his foot-note "This is somewhat similar to 
the carvings in Ranigumpha at Udayagiri, Orissa." 5? 


Cave XX - The Place of Worship 


In another rock-cut temple, Cave XX at Nasik, Bhagwanlal describes quite 
graphically the current religious interpretation given to the Buddhist images 
by the local inhabitants and the fact that they were still the object of regular 
worship during 19th century. "In the back wall of the shrine is a colossal 
Buddha, seated on a lion throne in the teaching position, his feet resting 
on a small altar or dais... this image of Buddha has the special interest of 
being still the object of the regular worship. The great image is kept a glossy 
black and ornamented with a band of gold leaf round the brow, a broad 
band of gold round the eyes and down the front of the ears, and a band 
of gold round his neck and his upper arms; his fingers are tipped with gold, 
and a gold belt is round his waist and ankles. According to the temple servant 
or gurav, who is a Taru, or ferryman, that is a koli by caste and lives in 
a village close by, the great figure is Dharmaraja or Yudhisthira, the eldest 
of the Pandav brothers. He holds his hand in that position advising men 
never to tell a lie, never to cheat, never to cause harm, and never to steal. 
The Bodhisattva to the right of Buddha is said to be Nakula, the fourth of 
the Pandav brothers.. The Bodhisattva on the left is Arjuna and the small 
figure near it Krishna... ..The family of the man in charge of the shrine has 
held the office for at least three generations. He comes to the cave daily, 
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offers flowers, and lights the lamp. People from the villages nearby come 
regularly and worship... They stand in front of the image and call ‘Maharaj, 
give me a child and | will give you a coconut and oil.’ They give him sweetmeats, 
and basil and bel. They never give him an animal." 59 


Nagaraju has said that "Detailed descriptions of all the sculptures in the 
(Nasik Ill) cave including those on the door frame and pillars and the entablature 
and the basement are available in the Bombay Gazetteer (Nasik District).9? 
This can be said of all Nasik as well as Junnar Caves which Bhagwanlal 
has described in the Bombay Gazetteers. 


Nasik Inscriptions 


E. Senart while editing Nasik inscriptions in £ / VIII (1905-06), wrote, 
"To Bhagwanlal Indraji we are indebted for the reproductions on which are 
based Buehler's translations, printed in ASW/, and for the commentary written 
by Bhagwanlal himself and embodied in the volume devoted to Nasik in the 
Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XVI. p. 544 ff. These two translations, being based 
on thoroughly reliable documents, are the real tesis of our present knowledge 
on the subject..." Further he adds "that for all the proper names which are 
enumerated, one must refer to the short geographical index given at the end 
of the Nasik chapter in B G. XVI"! 


Nasik Inscription, Comparative Study 


We select one single example of inscription read by Bhagwanlal in Nasik 
Gazetteer published in 1883, as this inscription was also read by Buehler 
and Hoernle in the same year (1883) and based on the same facsimile 
of Bhagwanlal. This inscription is also discussed by R. G. Bhandarkar in 1883 
though he first published it in 1874. 


Buehler text 


“--who has given, in the village of Nanamgola, one thousand as the 
price of thirty two coconut trees (destined) for (the benefit of) the Charaka 
congregations at Pimditavada, Govardana, Suvarnamukha, and at Ramatirtha 
near Sorparaga - has caused this cave and these cisterns to be made on 
mount Trirasmi, in (the district of) Govardhana."9? 


Hoernle text 


"..(and) presented in the village of Nanamgola thirty-two coconut trees worth 
a thousand (karshapanas) to the congregations in Pinditakavada, Govardhana, 
Suvarnamukha, and Sorparaga ( who are in the habit of) frequenting Ramatirtha, 
--on the mount Trirasmi in Govardhana, out of religious principles, this cave 
has been caused to be made as well as these cisterns. ?? 
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Bhagwanlal text 


".. who has bestowed in gift thirty-two thousand coconut trees in the 
village of Nanamgola to the Charaka priesthoods of Pinditakavada, Govardhana, 
Suvarnamukha, and Ramatirtha in Sorparaga."9* 


Senart in 1905 has written that "All interpreters understand by it a gift 
of 'a thousand (coins) representing the value of thirty-two coconut trees." 
Bhagwanlal alone has translated 'who has bestowed as a gift thirty-two thousand 
coconut trees. .."$? This is sufficient to show Bhagwanlal remains one of 
our greatest epigraphists. 


ASI adopts Bhagwanlal’s Numbering of Nasik Caves 


It is also worth noting that Senart adopted the numbering of Nasik caves 
as numbered by Bhagwanlal in the Nasik Gazetteer. 99 Later the Archaeological 
Survey of India also adopted the same cave numbers as given by Bhagwanlal 
in the Bombay Gazetteer XVI." This is a recognition by the Archaeological 
Survey of India of Bhagwanlal's work. 


Burgess in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (rev. edition- 19 10) 
gives chronological history of Nasik inscriptions, where, he avoids mentioning 
Bhagwanlal's contribution to Nasik inscriptions and comments that "the 
inscriptions have lastly been revised by Mons. E. Senart in Epigraphia Indica, 
vol. VII, (1905), pp. 59-96, in which, however,he has adopted a different 
numeration of the caves from that in common use."9? 


Junnar 
Early Notices 


James Fergusson narrates the early antiquarian activities at Junnar. "Junnar 
caves have long been known to antiquarians. In 1833 Colonel Sykes published 
a series of inscriptions copied from them, [Nanaghat also] but without a 
description of the caves themselves. [Prinsep translated the inscriptions in 
1837, pp. 1042-49].In 1847 Dr. Bird noticed them in his Historical Researches 
with some wretched lithographs, so bad as to be almost unintelligible: in 
1850, Dr. Wilson described them in the ‘Bombay Journal’ [VBBRAS, 3, pp. 
62-64, communicated by Dr. Gibson]9? and in 1857 Dr. Stevenson republished 
their inscriptions, with translations, in the fifth volume of the same journal; 
and lastly Mr. Sinclair, wrote an account of them in the /ndian Antiquary 
for February, 1874. Not withstanding all this, we are still. without drawings 
or photographs which would enable us to understand their peculiarities. The 
late Dr. Bhau Daji had a set of negatives taken, but never allowed any prints 
to be made from them;"? and when Mr. Burgess visited the caves last autumn, 
he did not take a photographic apparatus with him, as he depended on obtaining, 
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through Government, the use of Dr. Bhau Daji's negatives." ' [Author's notes 
in Brackets] 


Burgess - First Junnar Memorandum 


Burgess published his first Memoranaum on the Buddhist Caves at Junnar 
in November 1874, under the Archaeological Survey of Western India. He 
published this again in a revised form in 1877, with 12 Inscriptions, while 
Prof. H. Kern has published a translation of six inscriptions."? 


Burgess wrote in ASW/-/// (1878) "The Junnar Buddhist Cave Temples, 
which were surveyed the year before and which it was intended to have 
included in this, have been reserved for another volume.” But three years 
later, Burgess in /nscriptions from The Cave Temples of Western India says 
"A number of inscriptions from the Junnar Caves were given in No. 1 of 
these Memoranda, and some of them afterwards by Dr. Kern of Leiden. The 
Pandit had gone to Junnar with a memorandum of all those known to exist, 
he took facsimile impressions of all the accessible ones and copies of others." "? 
Bhagwanlal's contribution in /CTW/ was brief but contained much improved 
descriptions of Junnar caves (with 35 inscriptions) than Cave Temples of 
India.” 


Bhagwanlal on Junnar Caves 


In Bombay Gazetteer Bhagwanlal has put the number of caves to 135 
with about 170 distinct openings. He says ten are chaityas, and 125 separate 
dwellings many of them with more than one inner cell. Besides these, many 
cisterns and rock seats have not been numbered./? All these caves are in 
the early Buddhist style and probably range in date from the first to the 
fourth century CE. Inscriptions number 35 out of which seven have some 
historical interest. Of the halls, cells and cisterns that have inscriptions, nineteen 
have one and two have two; and one of the chaityas of the Ambika group 
in the Manmoda hills has ‘no fewer than eleven.’ 


The caves are spread over the four hills around Junnar. Manmodi hill 
caves form three subordinate groups - the Bhimashankar, Ambika and Bhutling 
caves. The second group of Shivner hill caves is also in three groups on 
the east, south and west faces of the hill. The third group is of Tulja Hills 
behind Shivner and the fourth group Ganesh caves in the south scarp of 
the Suleman hills. 


Bhagwanlal describes the way to each group. As regards Tulja caves 
group he says, “The Tulja group of eleven caves is in a hollow in the east 
face of the Tulja hill about two and a half miles west of Junnar and a mile 
and a half west of Shivner... From Junnar the way to the Tulja caves passes 
under the great pointed northern scarp of Shivner, which from below looks 
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like the black hull and rounded stern of some huge ship... In the curve 
is the third Shivner group of six caves.. The caves have a pleasant outlook 
io the east The great scarp of Shivner lies on the right, and about four 
miles further the bare slopes and wall-like cliffs of the Hatkeshvar or Suleman 
hills. Between the two lie the broad plain and the trees and garden lands 
of Junnar. The caves are near one another, in one row from left to right, 
facing on an average east-north-east." "8 


Painted Caves 


Bhagwanlal identifies caves of Shivaneri group 26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 36, 
38, 42, 43; Ganesh group 10, 11, 13; Manmodi group cave 2 and Tulja 
cave 2, all painted. He describes Tulja cave 2 as a "chapel cave and differs 
in its round plan from all other known chapels in Western India. It has a 
round floor, and in the middle of the floor relic shrine or daghoba with, 
round it, a circle of twelve plain. octagonal pillars - well smoothed and polished. 
Traces show that the pilars were painted more richly than those of any 
other of the Junnar caves. ..The whole cave appears to have been painted. 
In the aisle roof in the lower circle of the dome roof, and on the pillars, 
patches of colour are still left." 77 


Pentagonal Symbol 


We now come to Tulja cave 7 which Bhagwanlal describes "..Over the 
doorway, resting on ribs, is a horse-shoe arch. On the front face of the 
arch is some ornamental work. Below the arch over the doorway is lattice 
work carved as in Manmodi cave 36. Above the lattice work is a small 
pentagonal symbol.’ Nagaraju mentions that these are not extant now."? 


Bhagwanlal describes Manmodi cave 36 thus, “On the doorway of each 
cell are horse-shoe arches supported on stone imitations of wooden arches. 
Between the arches is the rail pattern supporting thin stone imitations of wooden 
mortices whose ends appear under the rail pattern. Above the rail pattern 
is a semicircular daghoba or relic-shrine on each side of the arch... On the 
front face of the first arch is a pattern in leaf and flower which is also found 
on the arch of a cell of one of the Udayagiri caves in Orissa. The other 
arch front faces are plain. ..To the left, in the veranda, is a beautiful Buddhist 
wheel with beautiful carved Buddhist tridents in the rim and a lion between 
the spokes.”°° 


Junnar-Manmodi Cave 38 


The most discussed cave of Manmodi group is no. 38 with a unique 
fagade. We reproduce details not of carved arch with half-lotus pattern 
surrounded by seven leaf-shaped petals with Gajalakshmi standing in middle, 
but of the arch on the upper apex. "Above the arch on the upper apex 
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was a carving now broken. The remains suggest that it was the common 
Buddhist pentagonal symbol. To the right is a standing life-size Nagaraja with 
a fly-flap in his right hand, and his left hand is resting on his hip. He wears 
a waistcloth, a bracelet and an armlet. In his ears are large ear-ornaments, 
on his head a tasseled turban, and round the head are five snake hoods. 
To the left a similar life-size figure stands like the first with a fly-flap in 
his right hand. His dress and ornaments are the same as those of the first. 
He differs from the first in having wings and as on his turban appears the 
head of Garuda this is apparently a figure of Garuda. The cobra king and 
the vulture were probably chosen to show that they have laid aside their 
natural hate to join in the worship of Buddha?! On one side of each of 
the figures is a relic-shrine with a tee and an umbrella. The people call 
the relic-shrines //ngas as in shape they resemble Shaiva /ingas; and the 
figures they call bhuts or spirits and for that reason this group is called 
Bhutling or the //ngas guarded by spirits. The left face of the arch is neither 
dressed or separated. The right face has been separated and to the right 
of the right face is a Bodhi tree, which, from the shape of its leaves, appears 
to be a pipa/ tree. Garlands hang from it and above the tree an umbrella 
is shown raised on a double plinth. A flying human figure on the left comes 
towards the tree but it is unfinished." 9? 


Bhagwanlal observes that Manmodi cave 3 differs in shape both from 
dwellings and from chapel caves. He considers this as dining or Sattra hall 
and caves 10, 25 and 26 as view seats. He considers Manmukuda is the 
old name of the hill which is still called Manmoda. 


Sati Memorial Stones 


While describing Cave 7 of Ganesh Lena caves, Bhagwanlal writes "this 
cave, in plan is much like Nasik cave X." Here he notices nine Sati monuments. 
He writes "Carved on the left wall, between the cell doorways, are nine Sati 
monuments of later time, and worthy of note as typical North Deccan Sati 
memorials." He records the recollections of the near-contemporary practices 
of Sati and narrates "a horrifying story of a young window, who had run 
away during the ceremony, being forced to commit sati in Nepal" has to 
be read along with his description, in the Poona Gazetteer of Sati stones 
in the remains at Junnar.?? Bhagwanlal considers these memorials are of 
the time when the cave was dedicated to Ganapati. 


Nanaghat (Naneghat) 


After Junagadh, Nanaghat was the place of prime interest for Bhagwanlal. 
He made his first visit to Nanaghat in 1862 and thereafter he visited it several 
times. Nanaghat remained one of the most challenging sites for him where 
he discovered a great number of numerals. He writes “The inscription contains 
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a list of gifts made on the occasion of the performance of several Yagnas 
and the numerals in enumerating the gifts are very important, being of a 
different character to those which have been hitherto found in Western India 
Caves. Although a great part of the inscription is obliterated, numerals are 
to be seen in no less than thirty different places" and further adds "Not 
only do we find specimens of ancient numerals from this inscription, but 
also the manner in which the numerals of ten thousand and upwards were 
written in those times.”®4 


Satavahanas 


Bhagwanlal discovered at Naneghat the earliest portraits in India, and 
in his paper, Ancient Nagari Numeration; from an inscription at Naneghat, 
he writes "This (Naneghat) cave seems to have been carved by a descendant 
of the king Satavahana. Inside on the wall opposite the entrance there are 
carved figures of members of his family, very much broken and defaced, 
but the inscriptions over their heads still remain entire, so we are able to 
know whom each figure represents. On both side-walls of the cave are 
inscriptions in big letters - the style of which is a little older than that of 
the inscriptions of Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana and Gotamiputra 
and Vasishtiputra, found in the Buddhist caves of India. From the inscription 
it appears that the name of the king was Vedisiri. Amongst the figures on 
the wall next to that of king Satavahana are the remains of figures of a 
man and a woman, over the heads of whom there is written 'Of queen Nayanika 
and King Siri Satakarni. This king was, | believe, the one by whom the room 
and inscription were made."9* 


As there was no inscribed name Vedisiri over the carved figures, Bhagwanlal 
concluded that Siri Satakarni may have been known as Vedisiri. He also stated 
that these inscriptions seem to throw some light on the imperfectly known 
dynasty of Satavahana.?Ó It was here that in 1876 for the first time scholars 
heard the names. of Satavahana family members Nayanika, Siri Satakarni and 
Vedisiri. 


Then again in September 1877, Bhagwanlal presented Coins of 
Andhrabhritya Kings where he published six inscribed labels of portraits. He 
also pointed out that we have a very limited knowledge of this dynasty; the 
Puranas throw some light on it, but we cannot much rely upon them.8” 


Buehler, who edited the inscriptions in ASW/ V (1883), summarized 
interpretations of Bhagwanlal's early papers of 1876 and 18777. He considered 
Prince Satavahana as Vedisiri and said that the larger inscription was engraved 
during the young age of the prince Vedisiri, when his mother Naganika was 


ruling as queenregent. He also said that Bhagwanlal makes too much of 
Kumara Vedisiri.38 
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Summarizing Naneghat inscription in 1882 Bhagwanial, however, has 
concluded that Vedisiri was the son of Siri Satakarni and Nayanika. He also 
said that “There is no doubt that Vedishri was the king who had this inscription 
engraved.” These views of Bhagwanlal were accepted by V. V. Mirashi.®9 
Bhagwanlal has added that "Probably it was he (Vedisiri) who, as king 
Dakshinapatha, improved the Nanaghat, cut the rest-chamber for wearied 
travellers, adorned the opposite wall with figures of his relations, and in this 
large inscription which fills the other two walls of the chamber, recorded 
the power and the piety of his family."9? 


Relievos, Early Portraits 


Bhagwanlal’s writings remain probably the only first hand description on 
chamber and relievos written in 19th century. He describes the way to Chamber 
thus, "Close to the crest of the pass is a narrow gully, called Nana Ghatachi 
nali or the Nanaghat cutting. Though the cleft looks natural, it seems probable 
that the passage was cut, and that the rocks have weathered into what seem 
natural cliffs. Before entering this passage, on the right, a broken seldom-used 
flight of rock-cut steps, leads to a rock-cut chamber. The front of the chamber 
is open, but it seems once to have had a wood-work facing as there are 
holes in the floor, probably for wooden pillars. A rock-cut bench runs along 
the right and left walls, and, in a recess which fills almost the whole of 
the back wall, are traces of nine life-sized standing figures, and above each 
figure an inscription, in letters of about a century before Christ, recording 
its name. Beginning from near the left end of the wall, the feet alone of 
the first statue are left with traces of a body, which apparently wore. a hanging 
waistband.." Then come the figures of queen Nayanika and king Satakani. 
Only their feet have survived. Fourth statue is that of prince Bhaya(a) whose 
feet and the end of the waistcloth have survived. 


Bhagwanlal says "The fifth and sixth statues stood side by side, but except 
the feet of the sixth nothing remains; even the inscription above is lost. Perhaps 
they were statues of king Vedishri, by whom the chamber is believed to 
have been made, and his brother Simita, or perhaps Vedishri's wife." Moreover, 
"A certain roughness in the wall is the only trace of the ninth statue. The 
inscription above records that it was a statue of prince "Satavahana. Besides 
the names of the statues, there is an inscription of ten long lines engraved 
on both sides of the chamber.."?' According to Bhagwanlal it is the oldest 
of Western India inscriptions, next ot Asoka's Girnar and Sopara edicts, as 
well as the oldest known Brahmanical inscription in the whole of India. 


Toll-Tax Jar 


We continue description of Nanaghat by Bhagwanlal. “Outside the chamber 
and on a level with it, are five cisterns and, on a higher level than the chamber, 
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as well as on the other side of the road, are other small broken chambers. 
At the east end of the gorge or cutting, on the right, is a small cave and 
cistern. In the cave is placed a late image of Ganesh marked with red lead; 
on the left is a seat of dressed stone with a large oval jar in front of it. 
This jar is made of two stones joined together and a square lid lies by 
the side. In the lid is a hole or slit which might allow of something being 
dropped into the jar without opening the lid. There is nothing to show the 
age, but the cornered sculpture of the lid seems 1o be older than the Silaharas. 
It is not now used, nor is there anything to show how it was formerly used, 
but the people's name for it, jakatichi ranjan, that is the toll jar, seems to 
show that travellers dropped a toll or duty through the slit in the lid."?? Then 
he describes the old road from Konkan to Shingaru plateau which came 
from the south by the village of Pulu Sonala, and describes another toll-jar, 
square instead of round. 


We receive the complete picture of Naneghat from the Thana Gazetteer 
XIV, Poona Gazetteer XVIII (Ill) as well as from Nasik Gazetteer XVI. Thana 
and Poona gazetieers also described various approaches to Nanaghat and 
Pulu Sonala. All these texts were the work of Bhagwanlal. D.D.Kosambi has 
mentioned that "for field work, preliminary knowledge was gained from the 
old Bombay Presidency Gazetteer (Particularly vol. 18, pt. 3)."?? 


Conclusion 


It seems that no other contemporary of Bhagwanlal has written on 
Nanaghat,°* as we find there are only 3 references of Nanaghat in Cave Temples 
of India. ASWI-N and V do not carry any descriptive material on Nanaghat. 
Bhagwanlal was the first scholar to throw light upon Nanaghat and to show 
the importance of inscriptions. Vedisiri, Siri Satakarni, Nayanika, Prince Bhayala, 
Prince Hakusiri and Prince Satavahana became known only after they were 
mentioned in his 1876 and 1877 papers. In Thana Gazetteer (1882), 
Bhagwanlal rectified and discussed Satavahanas. While in Nasik Gazetteer 
(1883), he has elaborated further the history of Satavahanas as well as early 
Kshatrapas and Kharavela of Orissa. This is his pioneering contribution to 
the history of Deccan before Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar wrote his Early History 
of Deccan. 


Buehler in his tribute said, “Pandit Bhagwanlal's researches have also 
in other respects materially advanced our knowledge of the history of the 
Andhras. He first recognized the value of Nanaghat inscriptions and did much 
for their interpretations and for that of the Pandu Lena inscriptions. He discovered 


two new kings of this dynasty, Madhariputa-Sakasena and Vasithiputa- 
Chaturpana." 95 


Buehler also wrote on other discoveries made by Bhagwanlal which includes 
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".. his discovery explains the true meaning of another ancient inscription, 
Kanheri No. 11 (West), (which unfortunately is badly mutilated,) and allows 
us io determine what the near relationship between Rudradaman and the 
lord of Dekhan Satakarni was, of which the Junagadh inscription speaks. 
Kanheri No. 11 runs, according to Pandit Bhagwanlal's facsimile, 'Of the queen 
of... Vasishthiputra Satakani descended from the race of Kardamaka kings 
(and) the daughter of the great Kshatrapa Ru.. of the confidential minister 
Sateraka, a water cistern, the meritorious gift’ "°° He adds further that “It 
is in great part due to Pandit Bhagwanlal's discoveries that we can recognize 
Rudradaman as the contemporary of one of the two Andhras mentioned..."°” 
Further he proved with his Hathigumpha inscription that Kharavela of Kalinga 
was a contemporary of Satakarni.9? 


Surprisingly, such major contributions remained unnoticed by scholars 
and such a neglect is a major loss to our understanding of Bhagwanlal's 
scholarship. This article has attempted to address the re-statement and 
re-evaluation of Bhagwanlal's role to show that he was one of the outstanding 
pioneers in the political, cultural and art historical as well as in the archeological 
studies in India, combining traditional and modern scholarship as also academic 
and field practice. The broad range and scope of his research interests and 
activities embody the unity and synergy of archaeological, cultural and historical 
studies which was rare in the 19th century. 
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Sculptural Depiction on the Pillars of 


the Siva Temple, Ambarnath 
Kumud Kanitkar 


The town of Ambarnath is located about 4 miles S.E.of Kalyan, in Thane 
district of Maharashtra. The medieval temple of Siva at Ambarnath is considered 
the oldest dated Bhimiia temple in Maharashtra.’ An inscription found above 
the door lintel of the north porch of the temple at Ambarnath indicates that 
the temple, started by the Silahara ruler of North Konkan, Chittarája, was 
completed in CE 1060 by his younger brother Mummuni, a feudatory of 
the Calukyas of Kalyani. It is stellate in plan. It has a sanctum sanctorum 
(garbhagrha), a vestibule (antarala) and a hall (mandapa). The small but 
beautifully designed and carved hall consists of a rarigamandapa, the same 
size as the garbhagrha® and three mukhamandapas leading to porches on 
north, west and south sides (the temple is west facing). 


There are ten free standing pillars in the temple, four in the centre of 
the hall supporting the main domed ceiling and two in each porch. Additionally, 
each porch and each lobby inside the hall has a pair of three fourths detached 
pillars and a pair of half pilasters. Each set of pillars or pilasters is distinctive 
in its own way, with different shaped mouldings, bearing figures of deities 


and kicaka figures with a variety of features and postures. Erotica is mostly 
limited to the porch pillars. 


The four central pillars in the hall are special enough to warrant a detailed 
study and description. They are richly carved, support the central dome of 
the hall and are excellent examples of the art of miniature sculpting and 
testify to the skill of the sculptors and the detailed planning of the architect.” 
Each pillar bears a Airtimukha band which is distinctly different from that 
appearing on the other three pillars. This may have been a method of identifying 
the pillar while the sculptors were at work. Each pillar bears more than 32 
panels of carving, hence such distinction must have been necessary to ascertain 


that the sculptors followed the precise plan drawn up for each pillar by the 
architect. 


In order to avoid ambiguity, Figure 1 shows the different sections of 
the pillar and the labelling method used. The four free standing pillars are 
identified by their position in the hall, clockwise, as north-west (NW), north-east 
(NE), south-east (SE) and south-west (SW). The faces of each pillar are again 
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Different sections of the pillar 


d 


c 


Kicaka or bhüravühaka bracket 


above the capital, an image of a deity 


images of deities and human beings 


images of deities and human beings 


image of a deity 


image of a deity 


image of a deity 


Fig. 1 : Different sections of the pillar and the labelling used 
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labelled in the same manner. 


Vertically, each pillar face is divided into six sections bearing images, 
each image between miniature pilasters and ‘oranas, starting with ‘a’ as the 
lowest section as shown in Figure 1. Thus a panel labelled SW-NE-d would 
refer to the southwest pillars northeast face at level 'd'. ('d' and ‘e’ are on 
the octagonal part of the pillar and hence carry eight images each; levels 
‘a’ and b have lost much of the detail and hence have not been included 
in the following discussion.) 


The sculptures on the pillars of this nirandhara temple were not just 
decorative. They were there for more than visual recognition of identity and 
appreciation of workmanship. Their purpose here is to be an instrument of 
concentration on the deity. The pillars and carvings were meant to be a 
pan of the 'abhigamana' (entry), with speech, mind and body centered on 
the divinity.* The devotee, who chose to spend time inside the hall, was 
seeking communion with God. The different aspects of Siva depicted on the 
four faced pillars would be at the eye level of a devotee silting in meditation 
in the hall. 


The sthapati may have designed an ingenuous and gradual morphing 
of the formless (in the garbhagrha) into formed entity (on the Janghà) through 
the intermediate depictions in the central area of the hall (mandapa).° 


The central domed ceiling, combined with the area demarcated by the 
central pillars can be visualized as a virtual mukhalinga (Figure 2, outlined 
by dotted line). In the artistic, philosophical and mystical ways of depicting 
a mukhalinga, the central pillar, the mü/a-stambha, rises with the face of 
Sadyojata. At Ambarnath, the west faces of the pillars (NW and SW) seem 
lo serve this function. The two images on either side that confront a devotee 
entering the hall consist of a three faced Mahesa on the left (NW-W-c) and 
Brahmà, on the right (SW-W-c). In the Satarudrasamhita of Siva Purana, 
Brahma, as Sadyojata, is considered a form of Siva’ which can explain the 
sculpture of Brahma here. By contrast, Brahma as a deity, is depicted on 
the same pillar (SW-SW-e) in a very different size and posture, with folded 
hands to acknowledge the superiority of Siva (PI. Ill, B). 


In a caturmukha linga, according to Visnudharmottara Purana, the four 
aspects of Siva depicted on four sides are, Mahadeva, the most important,. 
in the front; Umavaktra on the north, Nandivaktra at the back and Bhairava 
on the south. The table below shows that this order (Arama) is followed 
clockwise, (starting with Mahesa) on the principal face of each pillar except 
with Candesvara in place of Nandikesvara. 
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Central domed ceiling combined with the area demarcated 
by the central pillars visualized as a Mukhalinga 


Sikhara 


D 


cum 


D Porch V South Porch 
Roof of Hall 
we N 
| s | | | | 
"ऱ्या qr | 
: a 
Mahesa Brahma (Sadyojata) 


Fig. 2 : Virtual Mukhatinga 
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Table 1 


W face N face E face S face 


NE Bhairava 
Pillar | /Bhiksatana Ksemankari Andhakantaka | Ardhanarisvara 


SE 
SW 
Pillar | Brahma Mahisasuramardini | Camunda Bhairava 


It is interesting to note in passing, that on the ghanadvara, (“... a door 
which is no door, no one can enter through it but the deity inside the temple 
has become manifest on the wall through it..”)'° the Ambarnath temple has 
Mahakali on the north, Hari-Hara-Pitamaha-Sürya on the east and Gajantaka 
on the south, which may represent Vamadeva, Tatpurusa and Aghora aspects 
of the /inga within. 


Another interesting observation is that there is a correspondence between 
the figures sculpted on section 'c' of the four free standing pillars in the 
hall (a total of sixteen deities) to those on the outside walls.!! Table 2 shows 
the correspondence. This is valuable for identification in one case: the theme 
on a partially broken panel on the outside (the southeast Aarna of the hall, 
Pl. Ill, A) appears undamaged inside (SE-N-c). The image is unusual though, 
making identification difficult. The image on the pillar shows Siva, with a 
jatàmukuta, holding a person by the hair, bent backwards, a stance very 
similar to that of Narasimha holding Hiranyakasipu (panel 16 on the jañghā, 
ref 1) Siva holds a shield in the upper left hand and an upraised sword 
in the upper right. A female, in despair, is seated at his feet on his right; 
also visible is Nandin (with offerings in front of him) and another small figure. 
The panel pending identification, is simply listed as Vadhamürti in table 2. 
(Kama was killed by Siva by a mere glance from the third eye and Kamantaka 
is never portrayed with Siva in such an aggresive stance. However, in this 
case, with no other plausible identification, it could be Kamantaka specially 
since on the jangha too, it occupies an important position, and Kamantaka 
is an important aspect of Siva and often portrayed on the temple walls.) 
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Table 2 
Position on outside wall 
with number according to 
ref 1 


Deity depicted at level 
(C 


Deity depicted on 
wall 


Hari-Hara- 
Pitáàmaha-Sürya 
(facing east) 


Mahe$amürti 
(facing west) 


Natesa 


68 


southwest karna of 
the mangapa 


20 


Daksinamurti 
(samapada), with seated 
deer at feet, on either side 


Tripurantaka 57c south face of kapif Tripurantaka 
35 east face of 
Bhairava (naked) garbhagrha Bhairava (Bhiksatana) 
Durga Ksemankari 57b south face of kapil Seated female, 
partially broken 
3 


Andhakantaka 17c north face of kapili Andhakantaka 
Ardhanári$vara 2 west face of Ardhanarigvara 
garbhagrha 


north face of vinadhara 
garbhagrha Daksinamurti 


(92) 


N 
-W 


N 


Es 


E 
- 
SE 
E 


m 


Gajantaka 50 south bhadra Gajantaka 


N 


unidentified vachamurti |59 southeast Karna Same vadhamūni 
of the mandapa (partially broken) 
eee हा 


17b north face of kapit 
- Brahma Brahma Brahma 
15 north east karna of 
-N Mahisasuramardini the mandapa Mahisasuramardini 


44 east face of 
garbhagrha 


Camunda Camunda 


56 southwest karna 


of the garbhagrha 


Bhairava Bhairava 
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garbhagrha 
e Sculptors ( plate V A ) 
d fight 
c Andhakintaka 
e i e broken 
d broken d standing Ganesa 
e broken, shows 
seated people e divine couple, standing 
d Varuna d Kalyanasundara 
c Durga c Ardhanürisvara 
KsemaükarT 
e divine couple e broken, shows people 
d man with raised d garudisana deity 
weapon 
e man with bow 
d broken 
c Bhiksatana 
€ Sthapati discussing diagram (plate IV B ) 
d duel 
c Daksinamiiti 


e two seated (~ 
d Narasimha 


e Sthapati consulting 
scriptures (plateIV A) 

d Bhairava 

c Natesa 


e Kartikeya 
d Ganesa-Siddhi 


e 
d 
c 


Fig. 3 : Sculptures 


e wrestlers 
d anugrahamürti 


e Visgu-Laksmi 
d Umi-Mahesa 
c Tripursntaka 


€ bestiality 
d dancing female 


Visnu 
Jarssandha vadha 
Mahesa 


Entrance 
depicted on the octagonal sections 


of the central free standing pillars 
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garbhagrha 
Gajantaka 


Devi 
c CandeSvara 


ae 


e Somaskanda 
d King with acarya 


e Brahmi afijalihasta 
and artists 


d Bbairava with dog 


e Yamantaka 


d King gifting e Natesa e 
craftsmen (plate V B ) d Mahisasuramardini 
c Vadhamürti e dancing Ganefa 
e installation of e Vispu afijalihasta 
prásádapurusa (plate 2 d Narasimha 
प्र Tripurintaka 
e fight 
d Andhakántaka 
€ Gajantaka 
e couple on horseback 
d garudisana Visnu 
c Camunda 
€ r> e Vili-Sugriva fight 
d Narasimha d two people, one 
seated 
e Visnu 
d Siva e Um3-Mahefa 
c Mabisisuramardinf d Laksn7T 
c Bhairava 
. e Brahmi, ahjalihasta 
e dancing Devi (plate IJI B) 
d dancing Siva d Kubera 
e Siva 
d Male deity, 
karandamukuta, kamalahasta 
€ Brahma (Sadyojata) 
Entrance 


Fig. 4 : Sculptures depicted on the octagonal sections 
of the central free standing pillars 
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The penchant for distinctive depictions is also noticeable in the octagonal 
sections 'd' and ‘e’ of each pillar (Figures 3 and 4). These are, by far, the 
most interesting, unusual as well as artistic panels. Majority of them depict 
gods and goddesses and dikpalas. This portion has been used to depict 
scenes from the Ramayana and puranas as also to showcase the artistic 
skills and conformity to old traditions (depicting bestiality in one panel, a 
gymnastic pair as a filler? in another). Even where the themes are common, 
the attention to minor details is impressive (PI. Ill, B). The delicate trellis work 
on the seat of Kubera, the benign countenance of Brahma combined with 
the designs of the mini toranas illustrate the creativity and skill of the artisans. 


Depiction of deities, principal or subordinate, adheres to the prescribed 
format; narrative panels, on the other hand, are not so restricted and can 
reveal subtle sophistication and creativity. A case in point is a depiction of 
the fight between Bhima and Jarasandha; Krsna (identifiable by the cakra 
and gada) is shown in the background. In the story, Jarásandha's body was 
split into halves and thrown in two directions; the body depicted in the panel 
does seem as though it is being thrown. 


In addition, there seems to be an interesting sequence of events depicted 


in this section; we can only suggest a plausible reason for their presence 
here as follows. 


The construction of a temple was the combined result of the artists' skill 
(creativity from within) and the patron's wish (providing the material without). 
The result was a finished temple. The very function (vrata) of an artist was 
io create. For an artist, unlike for a craftsman, there was no fixed reward. 
Money payment was unusual (the artist as creator, was beyond earthly reward) 
though sometimes gold was given. Payment in kind was the norm, e.g. grant 
of land/cattle/share of harvest, etc. Although the success of the artist was 
not necessarily measured in material terms, pride in his work was important 
to him. This found expression in sculptural depictions which preserved the 
anonymity of the artists yet complimented the art. Interestingly, in the works 
of art of the times such as in a temple, creativity and preserving and propagating 
the culture of the era and locality was only incidental. The main purpose 
and function was the acquisition of merit on a spiritual plane and this merit 
belonged to the patron. Perhaps to make the public realize their obligation 
to the artists and craftsmen involved in temple building and to unobtrusively 
acknowledge their contribution, these panels were included.'? Chittaraja, the 
patron here, is known from literary and epigraphic sources to have had a 
deep appreciation of art and letters. '* 


A series of panels portray the stages involved in temple building, “..the 
transmutation of matter into form, vision into concrete shape...”'® One of the 
sequences depicted seems to be consulting the sacred books for an auspicious 


dra, in the upper register. 


Kubera in the lower register, pillar. SW-SW-e and-d. 


B. Brahma in anjalimu 


A. Vadhamurt (damaged), on the sangha 


I 


on the south east side of the mandapa. 


A. Sthapati consulting scriptures, upper row, pillar, 
NW-N-e. 


B. Sthapati discussing a diagram, NW-E-e. 


AI 


A. Sculptors at work, upper row, NE-E-e. B. King with acarya, giving gifts to artists; 
middle row of the pillar, SE-NE-d, SE-N-d. 


A. Prince and a lion on a pillar bracket capital. 


B. Possibly the installation of the Prasada-purusa, SE-SW-e. 
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time (NW-N-e, Pl. IV, A), seeking the Guru's blessings, drawing the detailed 
diagram, ( Vastupurusamandala). This diagram would have to last at least until 
ihe construction continued. It could be chiseled into a stone slab, mounted 
like a stool and referred to now and then (NW-E-e, PI. IV, B). 


The second sequence includes the sculptors at work with stone and 
chisel (NE-E-e, Pl. V, A). In the next set, the king in discussion (SE-NE-d) 
followed by rewarding the craftsmen with generous gifts (SE-N-d, Pl. V, B). 

In the last of these panels, a statue can be clearly seen, carried in the 
arms, by a man crawling, followed by a woman with offerings. It would be 
difficult to think of any explanation for this scene in a Siva temple with a 
svayambhu linga, other than the following. After the building was consecrated, 
its effigy in the shape of a golden man, the ‘Prasada-purusa’ was installed 
in the golden jar, above the garbhagrha, above the $ukanása.'? (SE-NW-e, 
Figure 5, Pl. VI, B). This ended the part played by the artists as creators 
and the patron gained the entire merit for building the temple. 


2 pa D 
ESI (OU de n. 
wee 


Fig. 5 : Installation of the Prasada-purusa 


Some details in the picture (Figure 5 based on Pl. VI-B) that give credence to the 

identification : 

e The man holds the statue aloft with seeming ease, which would be difficult if the statue 
of that size was of stone. The Prasada-purusa, on the other hand would be of 
gold and likely to be hollow and therefore lighter than stone. 

e According to the Silpasastra texts Aparajitaprccha, Sijparatnakara, Rpamandana the 
statue is to be placed on a bed, which would require a man carrying the statue 
to kneel, which would explain the man’s posture. 

e The relative size of the statue can only be approximately estimated; it is supposed to 
be half arigu/a for every gaya height of the prasada, a ratio of roughly 40:1; Ambarnath 
temple has lost its sikhara so the height can only be guessed from the height 
of the mandapa; a 100 foot Sikhara would mean a 2.5 foot statue, which roughly, 
matches the portrayal in the panel. 
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A temple is not just a building. It showcases the art of the locality at 
the time of its construction. It hints at the political, religious, cultural circumstances 
prevailing then (as borne out by the themes depicted on Ambarnath temple; 
there is a preponderance of Samaramurtis, associated with a desire to win 
wars, highlighting the turbulent times during Chittaraja's reign). 


The subtle message of the superiority of the presiding deity is conveyed 
by the arjalihasta (with folded hands) images of Brahma and Visnu on the 
pillar facing the shrine door. The strife between rival sects shows up in concocted 
mythological stories e. g. Sarabhesa to chastise Narasirnha whereas syncretic 
images such as Hari-Hara-Pitàmaha-Sürya express the opposite tendency." 


The account by Soddhala in his Udayasundarikatha’® portrays Chittaraja 
(the builder of this temple) as a patron of art. He must have been instrumental 
in making this small temple an artistic gem, using sculpture not only as an 
adjunct to architecture but to display artistic excellence as well. 


It may be noted in passing that an unusual bracket figure of a prince 
and a lion appears on the three fourths detached pillar on the northern side 
of the west lobby (unusual in the sense that everywhere else in this temple, 
this position is occupied by Kicaka figures, Pl. VI, A). 


The presence of the different bracket figure here can have different possible 
explanations. Either this figure was put there originally as an identification 
of the dynasty (e.g. in the Tripurantaka Temple at Balagamwe, Dharwar, the 
Hoysala dynasty is thus identified'?) which would explain its position at the 
entrance. The other possibility is that the lion and prince panel belonged 
to an older pre-existing temple and was cut to fit and used here based 
on the observation by G. W. Terry in 1869.7? 


To conclude, the sculptures depicted on the pillars in the hall at Ambarnath 
are very significant and important. R. V. Leydon, in his article?! has appreciated 
the skills of the master sculptors as Ambarnath. We must also acknowledge 
the designer of the hall, a master planner in his own right. The limited space 
provided by the small hall has been very creatively used. 
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is Sadasiva, the manifest-unmanifest aspect of Siva...; in the Ambarnath temple the 
Sadásiva concept may have been represented in the form of the images on the 
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the Hoy-Sala dynasty, ‘slayer of Sala.’ 
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1. M, A. Vadhamürti (damaged) on the jangha on the south east side of the mangapa. 


2. Ill, B. Brahma in aryalimuará seated in padmasana pose and Kubera; ornate pedestal 
with trellis work; SW-SW-d and-e. 


3. IV, A. Sthapati consulting scriptures; NW-N-e 

4. IV, B. Sthapati discussing the diagram NW-E-e 

5. V, A. Sculptors at work NE-E-e 

6. V, B. King with acarya, gifting the artists; SE-NE-d, SE-N-d 
7. M, A Installation of the Prasada-purusa SE-NW-e 

8. VI, B. Prince and a lion on a pillar capital bracket 
Figures 

1. Vertical sections of a central free standing pillar. 


2. Based on a section of the temple from /naian Antiquary Il, 1874, p. 316; central 
portion highlighted with dotted line to illustrate the ‘virtual’ mukhalnga. 


3. Diagrammatic list of the sculptures depicted on the octagonal sections of the central 
free standing pillars. 


4. Diagrammatic list of the sculptures depicted on the octagonal sections of the central 
free standing pillars. 


5. Installation of the Prasaga-purusa. 


Bhoja’s Conception of Bhava 
V. M. Kulkarni 


In my article "Bharatas Concept of Bhàva" published in this Journal! 
| have dealt with Bharata's commonly accepted conception of bhava. Bharata 
is the oldest writer on dramaturgy-dramatics. Bhoja, too, in his conception 
of Rasa treats of his own conception of bhava. It is interesting and instructive 
to compare and contrast the conception of bhava of these two a/amkarikas. 
Now it would be only proper with a view to avoiding repetition and saving 
space to keep the said paper in the background and describe here, in what 
important respects Bhoja differs with Bharata. Bhoja is the author of the two 
voluminous works on alamkara : one, Sarasvatikanthabharana (SKA)? and 
the other is Srngaraprakasa (Sr. Pra). Incidentally, we may note here that 
there is an equally voluminous work of Dr. V. Raghavan, entitled “ Bhoja's 
Srrigaraprakdsa3 which is encyclopaedic in character, presenting mainly a 
masterly study of Bhoja’s two works mentioned above. It would be only relevant 
to mention here the recently published work of Dr. R. P. Dwivedi, Natyasastra‘* 
wherein he briefly touches Bhoja’s Rasa theory while commenting on the 
seven verses which follow Nalyasasira (NS) ch. VII v. no. 119 (according 
to Dwivedi's edition 121) which are treated by the editor of Baroda edition 
as interpolations. The first of these seven verses which may be looked upon 
as Bhoja's definition of sthayin runs as follows : 


Bahünàm samavetànam rüpam yasya bhaved bahu 
Sa mantavyo rasah sthayi Sesah saficarino matah 


meaning "of many (rasas) which are used in the same work, the one 
whose form is of large (compass) should be considered the abiding (sthayin) 
rasa, the others, the transient (saricarin) rasas." 


According to what is stated in this verse, a state of mind (cittavrtt/) that 
extends over the basic plot must necessarily appear as “abiding”, whereas 
that which accompanies only an incident in the plot will appear as "transient". 
Thus there is no contradiction in an abider-transient (principal-subordinate) 
relation between them at the time when they are relished in the form of 
rasas. This is how some people have explained the verse.” 


This verse has been quoted by Abhinavagupta (Abhinava) himself in his 
commentary Locana on Dhvanyáloka with the introductory words that it occurs 
towards the end of Bhavadhyaya (NS Ch. VII) which is in a way direct evidence 
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in support of its being a genuine one forming part of the text of Natyasastra. 
The reader is referred to the article mentioned above for a detailed discussion 
of this verse. 


To continue the discussion of the definition of Bhàva, Bhoja in his SKA® 
says : Rasas arising from their respective determinants (a/ambana vibhavas) 
become the various bhavas, 1. love (rat?) 2. laughter (pasa) etc. and immediately 
after this statement he says in the Aarika that follows that the bhavas which 
thus arise out of rasas are the eight sthayibhavas (sthàyins) emotions : 1. 
love (rati) 2. laughter (hasa) 3. sorrow (Soka) 4. anger (krodha) 5. (dynamic) 
energy (utsáha) 6. fear ( bhaya) 7. disgust (jugupsá) and 8. wonder ( vismaya). 
This list of sthàyins is the same as that of Bharata. There is, however, difference 
in the interpretation of the term sthayin. The commonly accepted interpretation 
of this term (sthayin) is that it means vasana or samskara, that is latent 
impressions that we carry with us from birth to birth. In our beginningless 
wanderings through the universe we have been open to every possible emotion 
and we have had every imaginable experience. There exists no living being 
which is devoid of the latent impressions of these mental states (ciffavrttis). 
We have noted above Bhoja's interpretation of the term sthayin. The difference 
between their conceptions is self-evident and needs no further explanation. 


Another important difference between Bharata and Bhoja regarding the 
rasa theory is : Bharata says that the fortynine bhavas fall into three distinct 
states: 1. one set is of eight bhavas that are sthayins (permanent). Another 
set of thirtythree Dhavas saricári or vyabhicari (transient) and a third set 
of eight sditvikas (involuntary states). Bhoja, however asserts that there is 
no such distinction among the fortynine bhavas since they all arise or are 
born of one and the same ahamkara’ (ego). This means that the sthayins 
can become saficarins or vyabhicarins and vice versa; so too the so-called 
eight sattvikas can become sthayins, of course, according to the circumstances 
or the situations. 


Bhoja's outright rejection of Bharata's well-known and reasoned threefold 
classification of bhavas deserves consideration. Bhoja argues that since all 
the fortynine bhàvas are born of one and the same ahamkdara (ego), all 
the bhavas are equal which means sthàyins can become sancarins 
( vyabhicárins) and vice versa.® Sthayin is a lasting or permanent feeling whereas 
sancarin (vyabhicarin) is a transitory feeling. A sthayin forms a necessary 
substratum of rasa. Saricarins ( vyabhicarins) on the other hand do not form 
a necessary substratum of any rasa, still they act as feeders to the prevailing 
rasa, and strengthen it in various ways, whether openly or covertly. Now, 
about the eight sattvikabhavas ( sattvikas). Although this expression is traditional 
and very popular, strictly speaking, sattvikas are not bhavas ( citlavrttivisesah) 
ie. feelings. They are the physical effects of the (internal) feelings. They are 
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physical manifestations (bahya anubhavas) and hence jada or acetana (inert). 
The question of nourishing them into rasas simply does not arise as they 
are not mental states (cittavritis). It would have been only proper if Bhoja 
were to illustrate his point by examples for the easy understanding of his 
readers. Thus he could have taken one of the thirtythree vyabhicarins, say 
gláni (physical weakness) and one of the eight sattvikas for instance, a tear 
(asru) and show how they have developed into g/ani rasa and asru rasa 
by their supporting bhavas. The fact is that it simply cannot be done ! 


One can easily see the rationale behind Bharata's three-fold classification 
from what has been said above and that Bhoja has ignored it on the ground 
that all the fortynine bhavas are born of one and the same ahamkara and 
therefore they are all equal. 

Dr. Dwivedi in his recent work Natyasastra Vol. | ( Kavyalaksanakhanda) 
comments on the seven so-called interpolated verses in the seventh 
Bhavadhyaya and draws our attention to the fact that the seven verses embody - 
contain Bhoja's rasa theory. Bhoja regards all the bhavas including even 
the eight sthayibhavas - the permanent ones as saricarins (transient), and 
that in a poem containing many rasas only one rasa is pradhana (principal) 
and the rest are rasas in the state of sthayibhava (which are subordinate)? 
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6. Read; आलम्बनविभावेभ्यः स्वेभ्यः स्वेभ्यः समुन्मिषन्‌ | 
रसो रत्यादिरूपेण भाव इत्यभिधीयते ॥ 
रतिर्हासश्च शोकश्च क्रोधोत्साहौ भयं तथा | 
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- Sr Pra; Ch. XI, p. 430 (Mysore edn). 
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India at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Darielle Mason 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art (Plate VII) is one of the four largest 
museums in the United States and one of the oldest. It is also a repository 
of the arts of South Asia, and the formation of this collection constitutes 
a fascinating history, involving some of the major figures of 20th century 
Indology. The museum's holdings include what is arguably the most significant 
grouping of Indian temple sculpture in the Americas, together with the only 
original architectural environment from a pre-modern Hindu temple. This paper 
will introduce the South Asian collection and its history as well as touch 
on a few of the complex issues surrounding the display and communication 
of "Indian temple sculpture" in a U. S. museum venue.* 


The practice of building freestanding stone temples developed in the 
Subcontinent between about the 7th and 10th centuries, and rose to a crescendo 
of activity by the 11th. Thousands of Hindu, Jaina and even Buddhist temples 
and temple remains dating from this period cover not only India, but also 
parts of Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri Lanka, and beyond. Certain fundamental 
concepts, an embedded symbolic organization, ties these buildings together. 
Yet they also demonstrate an immense variety of architectural and sculptural 
variations. The "sculptures" from these temples that have found their way 
into museums are often exquisite works of art in themselves, yet they are 
not equivalent to, and cannot be treated in the same way as a framed painting 
or a freestanding sculpture. Each is, in actuality, a fragment, a tiny 
piece of a larger and infinitely more complex whole. Not only their identities, 
but also much of their aesthetic force derives from their role within that whole. 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art has been in the forefront of U. S. institutions 
displaying such "sculptures" - and their temple context - for nearly a century. 
In 1912 a Philadelphia woman named Adeline Pepper Gibson (1883-1919) 
arrived in Madurai, Tamilnadu and there attended a public auction. It was 
held by and at the Madanagopalaswamy Temple, a small Krsna temple complex 
that abuts the large Koodal Alagar Temple in the western part of that city. 
At this auction, temple authorities were disposing of a number of granite 
architectural pieces that had been piled around the Madanagopalaswamy 


x Adapted from the Smt. Nabadurga Banerji Endowment Lecture given at the Asiatic Society 
of Mumbai, 9th February 2004. 
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precinct. Gibson bought not one, but over sixty of these massive carved blocks: 
twelve monolithic compound pillars with huge protruding figures, sixteen square 
carved pillars of several varieties, twelve lion capitals, at least twelve lotus-drop 
corbels, two complex clustered pillars, and eight sections of what was once 
an extensive Ramayana frieze. Before the shipment arrived at her home in 
Philadelphia, however, Adeline had lost her life while serving with a U. S. 
military hospital unit in France during WWI. In 1919, just following her death, 
the Gibson family donated the Madurai pieces to the Museum in her memory.’ 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art (originally called the Pennsylvania Museum) 
was founded in 1876 as an immediate result of the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, one of the era's many massive world's fairs. Its first home was 
the Exhibitions Art and Industry pavilion, and it was there that the "Indian 
Temple Hall" was first installed (Plate VIII). It opened with great ceremony 
and local excitement in 1920. Clearly, however, the museum officials responsible 
had never seen such a structure in its original configuration. Although lovingly 
conceived with some advice elicited from Ananda Coomaraswamy, then at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the installation included such incongruities 
as asymmetrically arranged aisles and a terminal 'altar formed by stacking 
the Ramayana blocks and crowning them with a Tibetan sculpture of the 
Buddhist goddess Tara. 


The present Philadelphia Museum of Art building (Plate VII), an exquisite 
Greek temple-like structure overlooking the city, was begun in 1928 and 
constructed throughout the following decade. During this time, the director 
of the Museum was the flamboyant architectural historian Fiske Kimball. On 
the second floor of the Museum, Kimball created what he called a "Walk 
Through Time" consisting of interlinked original architectural spaces. These 
include, among many others, a French Romanesque church portal and cloister, 
a Chinese Ming Dynasty palace hall, a Japanese ceremonial tea garden, and 
the Madurai mandapa. Each of these environments was conceived with adjacent 
galleries to hold related sculptures, paintings, and decorative arts. Even today, 
this arrangement and the sheer number of original architectural spaces make 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art a unique institution. 


When the Asian Galleries finally opened in 1940, the public saw a very 
different configuration-and vision-of the Madurai mandapa (Plate IX). This 
was thanks to the work of the eminent Indologist William Norman Brown. 
During the 1930's, Brown acted as Curator of Indian Art at the Museum, 
as well as Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Pennsylvania.? He convinced 
Museum officials that it was impossible to correctly install the pieces without 
figuring out their original setting, and so, in 1934 they funded him to visit 
Madurai. In 1940 Brown published a book detailing the results of this research 
and explaining his subsequent reconstruction of the hall, which opened that 
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same year.? 


| recently retraced Brown's steps in Madurai, and discovered that not 
only his scholarship, but also his decisions on the reconstruction, although 
not entirely correct, were quite amazing for the time and circumstances. Brown 
dated the pieces to around the mid- 16th century (early Nayaka period under 
Vijayanagara overlordship). He also believed he had identified where the r ^jority 
(especially the compound figural pillars) originated - not in the 
Madanagopalaswamy Temple itself, but in the destroyed Laksmi shrine of 
ihe Koodul Alagar Temple next door. Although only in Madurai for five days, 
Brown also visited both the Minàksi Temple and the lovely Alagar Koyil outside 
of the city, and saw those temples’ various "figured" mandapas. While questions 
remain on the accuracy of Brown's identification of the original sites for which 
the pieces were carved, during his short trip he did develop a general 
understanding of this architecture and the elements that comprised it. 


Brown had actually hoped to acquire some additional fragments in Madurai 
to "complete" the Museum's construction, but this proved impossible. Thus 
when he returned to Philadelphia, he quite thoughtfully took stock of the 
available pieces and had fabricated the necessary fill-pieces (cornice moldings, 
additional drop brackets, etc.). He placed the large figured pillars facing into 
the hall to form a central axis, and topped them with the original drop corbels 
and the lion capitals. The Ramayana frieze pieces he placed in the upper 
cornice in the interstices between the columns. The square pillars, topped 
by reproduction capitals, he placed as symmetrical outer aisles and a front 
row. The reconstruction looks remarkably like the ka/yanamandapa of the 
Alagar Koyil, with the exception that it is set up as if it opens directly to 
the garbhagrha through a (false) doorway at the end of the central axis 
(indeed Brown stated that his Philadelphia arrangement was intended to replicate 
an ardhamandapa). 


In this publication, Brown also fairly accurately identified the Ramayana 
episodes on the frieze pieces, although for some reason they were not installed 
in narrative order. While he glimpsed a few additional frieze pieces among 
the piles of rubble still lying in the Madanagopalaswamy compound, he was 
unaware of the full extent of the sequence. On my recent visit | found that 
approximately a dozen slabs from a Ramayana frieze, matching the Museum's 
in dismension and detail, are now cemented into the solid exterior walls of 
the rebuilt hall that fronts the central (Krsna) shrine. | was recently able 
to merge photographs of the Madurai and Philadelphia slabs to reconstruct 
the original sequence. | found that the story is both coherent and, apparently, 
virtually complete. It is also significantly larger than could be accommodated 
as cornice sections between only the Philadelphia pillars, demonstrating that 
the original size of the pillared hall from which they came must have been 
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over twice the length of the existing space in Philadelphia. 


Brown also attempted to identify each of the large figures on the pillars, 
which include characters from both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
His identifications were thoughtful and excellent considering the state of 
scholarship and his adherence to the Sanskrit rather than Tamil versions of 
the epics. As with the frieze pieces, however, the pillar order seems to have 
_ been decided more by aesthetics than meaning. Brown himself complained 
that virtually no work had been done on the iconographic programme of 
such halls - in other words, on figuring out the logic(s) behind the order 
and physical relationship of different figures and different types of figures 
to each other and to the architectural whole. In terms of such Vijayanagara 
Nayaka period halls, even a cursory look makes it clear that the large figures 
are by no means placed arbitrarily, but form balanced patterns with narratives, 
parallels, and hierarchies implied through juxtapositions, oppositions, and relative 
distance from the sanctum. Indeed even the smaller images around the pillars 
appear to relate to the theme of the whole in a complex variety of ways. 
Within the past decades, excellent work has been done on giving detailed 
descriptions of many of these monuments by a numer of scholars.” However, 
recent writings by Crispin Branfoot® are the first real attempt to fathom the 
underlying logic(s) of the iconographic programme of Nayaka/Vijayanagara 
figural halls. He also delves into the use of the space (whether ritual or 
conceptual) to explain image placement, exploring locally relevant literary 
sources and taking into account both processional practice and the changing 
nature of kingship in an attempt to understand specific placement and 
programme. 


To this day, Brown's installation stands as the only example of pre-modern 
Indian stone temple architecture in the United States, and thus the only place 
that a visitor can get a sense of the monumental mingling of sculpture and 
architecture that is the Indian temple. While it remained virtually unchanged 
throughout the second half of the 20th century, the South Asian collections 
expanded in all directions—especially in the realm of Indian temple arts—thanks 
to one of the seminal figures in the history of Indian art in the United States, 
Stella Kramrisch (1896-1993)? Together with Coomaraswamy, '? Kramrisch 
worked throughout her long career to bring an appreciation of India's artistic 
heritage to the West. She also shared with Coomaraswamy an abiding belief 
in the overwhelmingly spiritual nature of the art of the Subcontinent and this 
is reflected in the pieces she collected as well as her writings. 


From the early 1920's to the late 1940's, Kramrisch had taught at the 
University of Calcutta, during which time she wrote perhaps her greatest work, 
The Hindu Temple. || In it she began to interpret the organization and motifs 
of the north Indian temple, arguably the most complex type of symbolic 
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architecture ever created by man. Throughout her life Kramrisch was also 
a zealous art collector. Consequently, as she travelled for research on The 
Hindu Temple, often working on sites with the archaeological authorities, she 
sometimes collected loose pieces of sculptures. She documented and collected 
from not only major complexes such as Khajuraho and Bhubaneshwar (Plate 
X A), but also lesser known sites such as Harshagiri, Candravati, Kiradu, 
and Ramgarh (Plate X B), Rajasthan. !2 


While collecting and exporting parts of monuments is certainly not an 
acceptable activity today, there were virtually no regulations on the export 
of antiquities until after independence. Kramrisch, like the few western collectors 
of this material at that time, considered her sculpture collection an homage 
to an art then held in very low esteem both in India and in the West. In 
1950, Kramrisch was recruited by Brown to join the faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Soon after she arrived in Philadelphia, she brought her sculpture 
collection from England, where it had been stored throughout WWII, and many 
of the pieces were acquired by the Philadelphia Museum of Art.'? At Brown's 
urging, she herself was made Curator of Indian Art in 1954, a post she 
retained (eventually as Curator Emeritus) until her death in 1993. 


During her nearly forty-year tenure at the Museum, Kramrisch augmented 
the permanent collection in many areas, but primarily in the realm of temple 
sculpture. In the iate 1960's she arranged an unprecedented permanent 
exchange of objects with National Museum in New Delhi, exchanging works 
of European medieval art for several South Indian sculptures, including a 
monumental Mahavira and a Pallava period architectural lion reputedly from 
Mahabalipuram. At her death in 1993, Kramrisch left to the Museum the 
remainder of her personal collection, including superb temple sculptures (Plates 
XB and XII), an exquisite Gupta period AvalokiteSvara,'^ a plethora of Bengali 
"folk" arts, and some masterpieces of Rajput painting. '? 


In the mid- 1950's, when Kramrisch first installed Indian sculpture in the 
galleries opening off of one side of the Temple Hall, she decided to organize 
the objects by religious affilidtion-one room for Hindu Art and one for Buddhist. 
At the time, this was a somewhat unusual choice as most art in museums 
were organized regionally and chronologically, as well as by medium. Although 
we have no record of her reasoning, she most likely felt: that the totally 
unfamiliar cultural and religious basis for this art would overwhelm visitors. 
Thus she used basic religious categories as a ‘point of entry’; by explaining 
one aspect she allowed the viewer to look past the unfamiliar to the works 
of art themselves. At the same time her writings show that she, herself, considered 
overarching religious meaning primary, taking precedence over both formal 
and historical categorization. 


In the mid- 1970's, however, she totally reinstalled the collection, and 
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reflected their original location within the generic monument. 


For example, the fabulous Hoysala dynasty image of Nandi (Plate XI) 
that Kramrisch had placed in profile to the entrance to the Temple Hall, | 
chose instead to install facing into the doorway, as Nandi does in Siva temples 
across India. Neither is a wrong choice - Kramrisch's highlighted its wonderful 
silhouette and physically aligned it toward the "actual" temple door in the 
adjacent mandapa. My placement instead highlighted Nandi’s function as the 
god’s devotee and attendant. The bull looks into the darker sacred space 
and visitors approach him from the more usual front and rear perspectives. 


Clearly, then, before it is possible to make an informed decision on the 
installation of a temple "sculpture", it is necessary to understand its original 
role in the building as a whole. But, of course, not all temples across India 
are alike, and other sorts of architecture, such as tanks, also incorporated 
carved images. Most sculptures in Western museums, and many in Indian 
institutions, retain no information as to their places of origin. The curator, 
then, must first become a visual detective. With only the evidence of the 
fragment itself, the vast possibilities of region and date need to be limited 
in order to identify the most likely type of structure from which the piece 
came. Part of this process is old-fashioned formal analysis, the careful looking 
that allows one to distinguish and articulate subtle differences of forms and 
details. This includes what is carved (attributes, ornaments, clothing, etc.), 
but must focus even more on how the carving is accomplished, including 
the subtle articulations of the anatomy, details of facial features, even how 
the tooling of the stone, itself. It is only through such careful analysis of 
all such features in a fragment and comparisons with those in standing 
monuments, that craft groups and lineages may be defined and identified, 
and that the fragment can be linked to a specific region, time, and site. 


An example of the aesthetic necessity of understanding the location intended 
by the sculptor became clear in the installation of another Kramrisch bequest,. 
a relief depicting the saplamatrkas flanked by Siva Vinadhara and Ganesa, 
(Plate XII). Although she left no information as to where she acquired this 
piece, the organization and style of the figures'? indicate that it came from. 
central rather than western India and was carved around the end of the 
10th century. At this time and place, the standard location for saptamátrkas 
in this size and format as a continuous relief, is as part of an uttaranga 
(overdoor), most often above the sanctum door, itself. Given the dimensions 
of this piece, it may have been only the right half of the original uttaranga 
of a very large doorway, the left being filled with a comparable relief bearing 
the navagrahas. 


Kramrisch had first displayed this piece, which was then in her personal 
collection, as part of the Manifestations of Shiva exhibition. There she used 
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it not as a way to understand the temple form, but as a means to explore 
the god's relationship with the feminine power. Thus she placed it at "museum" 
eye-level where the over-long legs of the dancing figures appear awkward 
and disproportionate to their small bodies and heads, and each seems to 
bend forward uncomfortably from the waist. 


When | reinstalled the Philadelphia galleries, | chose instead to install 
the matrkas not at eye level, but very high up on the wall and over one 
of the gallery doorways (Plate XIII). Through this placement the visitor begins 
to understand that these carvings are more than individual works of art, they 
are also parts of a complex, sophisticated composition. What happens visually 
to this matrka relief in its new location is truly telling. From a distance the 
figures still appear awkward, but as you walk closer and see the figures 
from a more and more oblique angle, higher and higher above you, their 
proportions gradually change. Thanks to the optical illusion of foreshortening, 
their legs appear to shrink and come into better balance with their bodies; 
they no longer bend awkwardly at the waist but lean outward over the 
approaching viewer (or devotee), encompassing him or her in their dance, 
and, especially from the threshold, expressing an extraordinary sense of 
movement and a rhythmic coordination. Indeed, from its intended viewpoint, 
this awkward fragment becomes a lively and exciting work of art, exactly 
as ils gifted sculptor must have intended. 


In an odd way, then, there is a likeness between a 10th or 16th century 
priest-architect who planned the images in a temple, and a 21st century 
curator who plans the installation of a gallery of temple sculpture. Both must 
become familiar with the textual and visual depiction of gods and other characters, 
and both must create a larger "story" through deliberately juxtaposing figures 
in standard and creative ways. Yet while the architect plans his story and 
then carves it, the curator must first figure out what the available "pieces" 
actually say in order to tell a deliberate, rather than accidental, tale. The 
architect must be able to provide messages for everyone, from his learned 
brother priests, to his courtly patron, to the most illiterate pilgrim. Like the 
architect, the curator also speaks to a variety of audiences, from academic 
colleagues, to connoisseurs with a practised view of beauty, to a grandfather 
born in India who wants to explain the basics of Hindu philosophy to his 
U. S. born grandson, to a local school child who has never heard of Hinduism 
and cannot find India on a map. Perhaps it is the role of a curator of South 
Asia's arts in an American museum to give the great works we are lucky 
enough to have under our care their own voices, through which they can 
tell any number of stories about the history, ideas, and artistry of one of 
the world's great civilizations. 
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Notes and References 


1. 


The Gibson family was one of the wealthiest Philadelphia families at this time. We 
do not know why Adeline was travelling in India, nor her intention in purchasing 
the temple pieces, although they would have been easily accommodated on the 
family's estate just outside of the city. 


. Where, in 1950, he founded the first South Asia Regional Studies Centre in the 
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. W. Norman Brown, A Pillared Hall from a Temple at Madura, India, in the Philadelphia 
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from within their own institutions (| was responsible for the South and Southeast 
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. The Hindu Temple, 2 vois. Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1946. 


12. Harshagiri (Sikar District; Candravati (Jhalawar District); Kiradu (Barmer District); 


Ramgarh (Kota District). Although in Manifestations of Shiva (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1981, catalogue number 71, pp. 88-89) Kramrisch 
wrote that this last piece came from “Bharatpur region, Rajasthan", | have no 
doubt that she actually collected it at Ramgadh near Kota, Rajasthan, photographs 
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of Pennsylvania Press, c. 1960). 
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The Avalokite$vara, published in Pratapaditya Pal, "The Kramrisch Bequest to the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art" (Orientations 26: 1, 1995) and in Philadelphia Museum 
of Art: Handbook of the Collections (Philadelphia, 1995, p. 49), formed the inspiration 
for a major exhibition on the Bodhisattva of Compassion across Asia, currently 
being organized by the Philadelphia Museum of Art (projected to open in 2008). 


She published forty-six of her paintings (as "anonymous loan") in her last exhibition 
catalogue, Painted Delight: Indian Paintings from Philadelphia Collections 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1986). Quite recently, the Museum has 
been transformed into one of the major repositories of "miniature" painting in 
the U. S. thanks to the bequest by Alvin O. Bellak (1928-2004) of his exquisite 
collection published in /ntimate Worlds: Indian Paintings from the Alvin O. Bellak 
Collection (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2001). Dr. Bellak, beloved 
Philadelphia psychologist, businessman, Museum trustee, and connoisseur-collector 
passed away on July 23, 2004. 


The job of curator has undergone a transformation during the last quarter century. 
In large part due to the rising prominence of special loan exhibitions and the 
increasing desire to engage the public, curators make ever more frequent choices 
about how to communicate complex ideas and stories, in other words to teach, 
through the arrangement and installation of works of art and via supplementary 
information (whether text-based, audio, visual, or tactile). A U. S. curator of Indian 
art has an added responsibility that their installations often serve as visitors' 
first-or-only-introduction to the entire art, history, and civilization of the Subcontinent. 
(The Philadelphia Museum of Art has approximately 1,000,000 visitors annually, 
100,000 of which are schoo! children). 


. "Display as Structure and Revelation: On Seeing the Shiva Exhibition" Studies 


in Visual Communication 7.4 (1981), pp. 84-89. 


. Gods, Guardians and Lovers: Temple Sculpture from North India, A. D. 700-1200 


(New York and Ahmedabad: The Asia Society Galleries and Mapin Publishing, 
1993). 


See Michael W. Meister, "Regional Variations in Matrka Conventions" Artibus Asiae 
4T, nos. 3-4 (1986), pp. 233-246 for a discussion of regional iconographic 
distinction. 
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Dharma$astra Studies - Retrospect and Prospects 
M. D. Paradkar 


Dharma is defined as one which is helpful in obtaining material prosperity 
as well as spiritual welfare. Sastra is that which regulates life ie. lays down 
rules to be observed and restrictions to be meticulously followed. Bhamatikara 
was right in explaining Sastra 89 प्रवृत्तिर्निवृत्तिर्वा नित्येन कृतकेन वा (पुंसो) येन उपदिश्यते. 
From this point of view the Dharmasastra embraces the entire human life 
from birth till death; in fact it is really a way of life and not merely a conglomeration 
of different views of different people. Hence the writers of this Sastra have 
thought of the duties of man in his private as well as his public life really 
leaving no room for adopting an ambivalent attitude. Ancient thinkers were 
aware of the fact that man being a social animal has to bring out a judicious 
combination of give and take for making his life truly successful. This explains 
how the sources of Dharma include not only Srti and Smrti but also Sistanam 
acarah ( Vasistha Dharma-Sütra 1-5) i.e. behaviour of the good. Thus the 
scope of this Sastra covers the life of man in its fullness.* 


Dharmasastra, for the purposes of convenience, can be divided into three 
periods: (1) Sütra-period (2) Smrti-period (3) The period of Digests consisting 
of essays on the subject. Words of the Rgveda (I-85) गृभ्णामि ते सौभगत्वाय 
हस्तं मया पत्या Raf: can be said to be the root of Panigrahana 
Sanskara which has come down to us till the present day. Sütra-kala really 
connotes Dharma-Sütras among which the oldest is Gautama Dharma-Sütra 
composed between 1000 to 600 BCE. Apastamba, Baudhayana, Hiranyakesi 
and Sankhalikhita are extant. Visnu Dharma Sutra and Harita Dharma Sutra 
deserve mention. The language of these Dharma-Sutras is pre-Paninian and 
they are couched in verse as well as prose. All these sutras were written 
within the period from 600 BCE to 100 CE. This can also be styled as 
the Srauta period. Smrti period spreads over a period of nine centuries. MM. 
Dr. Kane in his monumental history has referred to 100 Smrtikaras. Manusmrti, 
more sinned against than sinning in modern days, was written roughly 2nd 
century BCE to 2nd century CE. This Smrti was authoritative till the days 
of Hindu Code-Bill and from the viewpoint that it was composed between 
200 BCE and 200 CE, it can be included in the first period. Nevertheless 
this period has its own importance. Importance of Y&jfiavalkya Smrti lies in 


+ This is a version of the MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Memorial Lecture, delivered on 25th March 
2005, at the Asiatic Society of Mumbai. 
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systematically thinking of this Sastra under three heads viz. Acara, Vyavahara 
and Prayascitta. Vyavahara of Yajfiavalkya includes law and throws light on 
the author as a jurist. It is significant to note that he emphasized that Dharma 
should contribute to the welfare of the people also and has to be appreciated 
by them. Words of the Sastra on some occasions have to be set aside if 
they run counter to their benefit. Is it not significant that in this period the 
changeability of Dharma was already accepted. Words of Brhaspati Smrti 
viz. केवलं शास्त्रमाश्रित्य धर्म: न कर्तव्य: are obvious in this matter. From legal point 
of view Brhaspali, Narada and Katyayana are rightly called Triratna mandala. 
This period extends over a: period of nine centuries. The third period of Digests 
commences from 700 CE and continues its chequered career right up to 
the modern day. It begins with Asahaya and VisvarGpa, the commentators 
of Narada Smrti and Yajnavalkya Smrti as well as Medhatithi, Kullüka, Apararka 
Vijfidnesvara, Jimütavahana, Hemadri, the author of Caturvargacintamani Twenty 
eight principles of Smrti-tattva presents all Dharmasastra in a nutshell. Rules 
and regulations in Dharma mentioned in the two national epics of our country 
need a separate treatment; the same has to be said about Kautilya whose 
Arthasastra is really a compendium of Acaras as noted by the thinker in 
him. 


From the point of view of basic tenets of Dharma one has to mention 
(1) the concept of Sanskaras (2) the idea of debts (3) the concept of four 
goals of human life (4) the concept of Varnas and ASramas and the concept 
of a Reality or the essence. Thus there are proximate-ends and the ultimate 
ends. Higher life demands disciplines of body and mind and emphasizes right 
deed to be followed in everyday life. Each person has to perform duties 
according to his status in the society serving the proximate ends. These can 
be achieved in the first two Asramas viz. Brahmacaryás$rama and Grhasthasrama. 
The last two Asramas speak of his preparation for achieving the ultimate 
end i.e. liberation. Vànaprastha is the step leading to the development of the 
mind primarily thinking of the welfare of the society and the last is fourth 
A$rama — Sannyasa in which a person has to lay down the wealth of his 
soul at the feet of the highest and achieve Summum Bonum. This is called 
Moksa, a full development of the latent abilities of man making him one with 
the greatest good of the greatest number. Rightly the Mahabharata spoke 
of the end in realising न मानुषातू श्रेष्ठतरं हि किञ्चित्‌. All this has been happily 
summed up in the essay by Dr. Mrs. G. H. Dave in the article in the U. 
G. C. National Seminar published by the University of Bombày in 1991. 


It will be in the fitness of things to begin this survey by paying an humble 
homage 1o late MM Dr. Pandurang Vaman Kane who led a full life and became 
the first National professor of Indology. In his case, Law though known to 
be jealous mistress proved unable to prevent him from the pursuit of Indological 
studies. His researches in Dharmasastra studies started in 1911 by undertaking 
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the edition of Vyavahara-Mayukha of Nilakantha on the advice of Prof. S. 
R. Bhandarkar, one of the General editors of the Bombay Government Series 
which was transferred by the Government to Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute (B.O.RI.) that started working in 1917. It was in 1926 that the 
critical. edition of this Vyavahara-Mayükha based on three printed editions 
and eight manuscripts was published and this established Kane as a seasoned 
scholar in the matter of textual criticism. Really speaking this edition laid down 
the norm which has been the ideal till today. In the preface of this edition 
Kane made the announcement of undertaking of the History of Dharmasastra 
which has proved to be his Magnum opus. First volume of discussing the 
chronology and the relative importance of the famous and less known writers 
of Dharmasastra was published by B. O. R. |. in 1930; the second volume 
of this great book which covers the topics of Varna, A$rama, Sanskaras, Ahnika 
Acara etc. (1368 pages) was published in 1941 when he was 61. Six 
years after this Volume ॥ dealing with Rajadharma, Vyavahara and Sadacara 
appeared; Volume IV which ransacks all works and manuscripts was presented 
to the discerning world in 1958 and finally Fifth Volume Part | and || were 
published 1958 and 1962 respectively; Part | throws light on Vratas, Utsavas 
as well as the philosophical concept of Kala, Indian Astronomy and Astrology 
and Part || speaks of Santi Puranas, Tantra-works, Samkhya, Yoga, Tarka 
in relation to Dharmasastra, Cosmology as well as Punarjanma. This brief 
account is necessary for giving an idea of the encyclopaedic treatment of 
our subject matter. The number of original works, books, manuscripts and 
commentaries in Sanskrit, published papers on different subjects as well as 
books in modern Indian languages consulted by Dr. Kane for this gigantic 
work is simply phenomenal. It is amazing that all this work was done by 
him without the paraphernalia associated with modern research work namely 
research assistants, stenographers, documentation officers etc. Dr. Kane was 
however aware that this great book is beyond the ken of the common man 
of Maharashtra and published his manual in Marathi in the form of धर्मशास्त्रविचार* 
and rightly spoke of introducing reforms in the context of the modern world. 
Fidelity to facts following the dictum नामूलं लिख्यते किञ्चित्‌ and the readiness 
to supplement or modify one's views in the light of fresh evidence truly becomes 
a research scholar. This is possible only if one is keen on showing the awareness 
of latest writings on the subject etc. Dr. R. N. Dandekar in his tribute to 
this Sanskrit ‘Savant’ in MM. DR. Kane Commemoration Monograph (published 
by the University of Bombay in 1974) has referred to his keenness on referring 
to two books on astronomy, one in German and other in French, which 
were available then only in Cambridge University Library. It is true that Dr. 
Kane's sweep of research interests and activities was surprisingly extensive. 


w In this book he had replied to the objections raised by Shri G. M. Joshi, nevertheless few 
of the them are not convincing. 
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Really speaking he has hardly left any branch of Indology untouched and 
whatever he has touched, he has succeeded in adorning and enriching it. 
It is uniformly accepted that history of Indian culture and religion is bound 
to remain incomplete without a reverential reference to his History of 
Dharmasástra. For the full appraisal of the work of Dr. Kane along with the 
fact that he is not ‘faultily faultless’ one can rest content by alluding to the 
Tribute paid by late Dr. R. N. Dandekar (in MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Commemoration 
Monograph (p.5)) as well as to the paper by the present speaker in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Volumes 52-53/1977-78 (New 
series). 


Work undertaken by the late Narayanshastri Marathe in Prajna Pathshala, 
Wai right from ihe year 1925 has resulted in publishing in Sanskrit four 
Kandas containing 18 parts consisting of Vyavahara-Kanda, Upanisat-Kanda, 
Rajaniti-Kanda and Sanskara-Kanda (in Sanskrit) and is bound to provide 
the basis of further research in Dharmasastra. Surprisingly this has not received 
its proper encomium possibly because these were in Sanskrit. Volumes of 
Vyavahara-Kanda as well as Sanskara-Kanda are of immense value to 
discerning readers as well as scholars of Dharmasastra. Hindudharma-Samiksa 
(Marathi) by Lakshmanshastri Joshi, the well-known writer, was first published 
in 1940 critically examining the nature and purpose of Dharma in the light 
of ancient Dharmasastra and the Mahabharata from very early days. The 
author has taken care to discuss Dharma at all the levels of magic, worship 
of Nature and gods (proximate ends of the Sastra) and rightly speaks of 
the process adopted by ancient thinkers in proceeding from the wonderful 
diversity to the basic principle of unity thereby landing in the province of 
ultimate ends speaking of the Summum Bonum of all Indian philosophy. Due 
care is taken in evaluating ideas of Dharma expressed by modern thinkers 
like Daftari, B. G. Tilak and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. This analysis mainly under 
the influence of Marxist ideas contained some derogatory remarks on the 
ancient institution of sacrifice (ie. the Yajamana and the Purohitas) as well 
as the Mayavada of Sankaracarya. This raised a hue and cry and the book 
was dubbed as an invective of Hindu Dharma. The fact that this did contain 
a grain of truth was admitted by the author of book later in the words that 
proper justice was not done by him to the lasting quality of the values of 
Hindu Dharma expressed by ancient thinkers headed by Sankaracarya. This 
is also evident from his book ‘Vaidik Sanskrtica Vikas, which was published 
later. Here it will be opportune to refer to the work undertaken by Dr. S. 
A. Dange, the Bhandarkar Professor of Sanskrit and Prakrit, Department of 
the University of Bombay who was editing the Journal of Ultimate Reality 
was concerned with the Indian section of the Encyclopaedia of Human idea 
in Ultimate Reality and Meaning. Although Dr. Dange's books on Pasiora/ 
Symbolism From the Rgveda (1971) and Cultural Legends in the Mahabharata 
fall outside the scope of this paper, his work in Marathi ‘Hindu Dharma Ani 
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Tattvadnyana’ (chapter 9) has to be referred to. In the concluding chapter 
the learned author has rightly placed his finger on the salient feature of this 
Dharma weaving Knowledge warp and woof in everyday life, the ultimate 
end being the realisation of the blissful state of the identity of the Individual 
Soul and the Universal Soul. 


This brings me to the three unpublished lectures on 'Dharma$ástra as 
reflected in the Smrtis' delivered by the present speaker under the auspices 
of the Sanskrit & Prakrit Department of Harisingh Gauda University of Sagar 
in Madhyapradesh. In one of these lectures it was rightly argued that 
untouchability by birth generally attributed to Hindu Dharma was based on 
reasons that were adventitious, hygenic and geographical; the only exception 
being the candala. ‘Sanskaras - Their Purpose & Significance’ published in 
the Mysore Orientalist, Volume IV, No. 1 (March 197 1) discusses the social 
significance of Sanskaras coupled with a moral fervour. Another article on 
‘Crime & Punishments in Dharmasastra’ published in Tagare Felicitation Volume 
(pages 95-102, 2001) throws sufficient light on the holistic attitude of ancient 
thinkers towards life in dispensing justice. In the article on ‘The Bhagavadgita 
and Fundamental Rights’ the author has spoken of the words of the Gita 
not running counter to the basic right of an individual according to our constitution 
and hence is worthy of note. ‘The idea of Bráhmanya in Manusmrti' published 
in Prof. Dr. M. V. Joshi Felicitation Volume, Rajkot (pages 306-309 Rasvatiyam 
2001) is intended to bring out the true import of वर्णानां ब्राह्मण: WW: in the 
eyes of Manu because it was the result of नियमस्य धारणं and संस्कारस्य विशेषत्व 
which remains a desideratum of any society that intends to make an appreciable 
progress. ‘Prachin Dharmasastra Svarüp Evam Uski Prasangità' (Hindi) published 
in the section 'Dharmshastra Darshana' (p. 156-159) published in the book 
entitled Bhavisya ki Or (Edited by Dinesh Gandhi for Dr. Padmachand Bitam 
Kanwar Gandhi Trust, Mumbai) is another article speaking of the relevance 
of the Sastra in modern times. 


Dr. S. G. Moghe who unfortunately breathed his last on 24th May 2004, 
had been an eminent-scholar in Dharmasastra as well as Mimamsa consistently 
pursuing his studies from the year 1967 after getting his Ph. D. on Mimamsa 
on the Bhagavanta Bhaskara of Nilakantha. True to his Guru's Guru MM. 
Dr. Kane, he has prepared the concise edition of the History of Dharmasástra 
keeping his eye mainly on the interest of the common man, and the general 
readers of Dharmasastra literature but has also taken care to serve the needs 
of the scholars, both Occidental as well as Oriental. He has taken care to 
add some special footnotes to explain abstruse points for helping the general 
readers. A judicious use of the Appendix of Dharma-Sastra works and authors 
at the end of the History of Dharmasastra, Vol. | and ॥ along with his own 
edition of Prof Kane's Contribution to the Dharmasastra Literature publishing 
19 useful papers in the year 1997, happens to be the novel feature of 
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this volume. At one place Dr. Moghe's note on the Saura Purana is prepared 
on the basis of the paper published by Prof. R. C. Hazra and referred to 
by the late Mahamahopadhyaya in his Volumes V-ll. The Topical Index separately 
added running into 12 printed pages behoves a scholar interested in being 
helpful to researchers. ॥ was only proper that the function of felicitating him 
was held in this very hall here. Vyaghrasmrti critically edited by him in the 
light of two manuscripts has been published by the B. O. प. |. This Smrti 
deals with the sraddha aspect; the treatment of other aspects of Acàra namely 
Prayascitta and Suddhi is meagre. Peculiar views of the author have been 
emphasized and Dr. Moghe has concluded the edition with the remark that 
in point of popularity this Smrti was quoted by writers on this Sastra by 
authors right from 11th century CE up to the 19th century. Dr. Wadekar's 
attempt of reconstructing the lost Deva/a Smrti text has been rightly acclaimed 
by him. Due credit to the editor for collecting about 2500 passages ascribed 
to Devala scattered in the vast Dharmasastra literature but true to the spirit 
of a Vartikakara ‘उक्तानुक्तदुरुक्तानां चिन्ता यत्र प्रवर्तते । Dr. Moghe has placed his 
finger on the lacuna left by Dr. Wadekar in case of one stanza from 
Vidyamadhaviya Volume Ill p. 65, discussing the point of bad this on which 
journey should not be undertaken. He has also requested Dr. Wadekar to 
indicate his reactions on the two learned papers of Prof. Lallanji Gopal. It 
was only proper for Dr. Moghe to congratulate the editor for excellently presenting 
the text of Devala Smrti. 


Really speaking, Dr. Moghe has properly evaluated the contributions of 
Dr. P. K. Gode, V. N. Mandlik as well as Principal J. R. Gharpure to the 
domain of Dharmasastra in his book Some Aspects of the Studies of 
Dharma-Sastra published by Bharatiya Kala Prakashan in the year 2003 
just before his demise. 


The above mentioned book for Dr. Moghe is also important for the systematic 
presentation of almost all Dharmasastra studies in the three decades facilitating 
my survey for this paper. Specific reference has to be made to some of 
the important books published during the last thirty years, such as (1) 
Dharma-sastra and Juridical literature by J. D. M. Derret, pp. 1-75 published 
by Otto Harrassowits, Wiesbaden, (2) The Socio-legal Position of Women 
in the Smrti of Manu and Yajnavalkya, (3) Oaths and Ordeals in Dharmasastra ~ 
a published Ph. D. Thesis of Dr. S. N. Pendse. Of course Dr. Moghe has 
referred to his (1) Studies in Dharmasastra (a collection of 35 papers published 
by Ajanta Books International 199 1, (2) A Critical Edition of the Sraddha-sagara 
of Kullüka bhatia - published by D. K. Printworld (P.) Ltd., Delhi, 1993, (3) 
Studies in Applied Parva-mimamsa (22 papers) by Ajanta Books International, 
1998, (4) No wonder that Dr. Moghe has not failed to refer to Miss. U. 
M. Apte's The Sacrament of Marriage in the Hindu Society, Mimamsa, the 
Vakyasastra in Ancient India (partly published) by late (now) Dr. G. V. Devasthali 
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etc. does find a mention. This is preceeded by a list of interesting papers 
on Dharmasastra indicating the reading of this industrious author. Allusions 
to some of the published thesis such as that on Dana and its importance 
by Dr. Kala Acharya as well as reference to ‘Srauta Dharmache Svarupa’ 
(Marathi) by late C. G. Kashikar along with interview by S. A. Dange in the 
V. V. R. |. Journal (Vol. VII) speak volumes for the carefulness of the author 
in pursuing research activities. 


More interesting and instructive to his paper on the progress of the studies 
of Dharmasastra in the field of chronolgy is the reference to Dr. P. L. Gode's 
papers determining the dates Prayascitta-candrika of Vi$vanatha Bhatta, 
Vaidyanatha Diksita, the author of Smrtimuktaphala etc. Dr. Moghe has also 
thrown light on the interpretation of the Dharmasastra lines by the 
non-Dharmasatra writers. No wonder that allusion to Dr. Gode's studies in 
Indian Cultural History Volumes |, ll and Ill published after his demise and 
io the three books of Dr. J. D. M. Derret (1) /ntroduction to Modern Hindu 
Law, (2) A Critique of Modern Hindu Law and (3) Essays in Classical and 
Modern Hindu law speaks of Dr. Moghe's sweep. He had earned his LL.B 
qualifying him to write on Dr. Kane's views on Hindu code bill proceeding 
and determining his reformist view about widow-remarriage as well as abolition 
of the bar of Sagotra and Sapravara in case of the bride and the bridegroom. 
Of course Dr. Moghe starts by writing that widow's remarriage could not 
find a place in Dharmasastra literature where ancient authors were keen on 
maintaining the chastity and single-minded devotion to the husband. Justifying 
the remarriage of a window by citing the historical incident of the marriage 
of Dhruvadevi, the wife of Ramagupta with Chandragupta after the death of 
the former may be ingenious; in fact there is no need to find the sanction 
of ancient Dharma-Sastra. Dr. M. B. Kulkarni has adduced the evidence of 
Manusmrti in this matter which to say the least, appears to be far-fetched. 
Dr. Moghe's article entitled ‘Medieval Hindu Law and Modern Law - A 
Comparison' is very interesting from the point of view of the aspects of changes 
in the original Hindu Law at times destroying the spirit of Hindu Law can 
only be defended on the grounds that ‘we are standing on the shoulders 
of the predecessors and our healthy tradition admits of changes based on 
circumstances. Enough of prolixity in this matter is likely to raise disputes. 
Suffice it to say that Dr. Moghe's contribution to the progress of studies in 
Dharamasastra deserves due recognition and one will have to agree that 
discerning students of Dharmasastra as well as Mimamsa have reasons to 
strike a poignant note now (after his recent demise on 24th May 2004). 


| consider it proper to close this brief account of the retrospect of 
Dharmasastra with the Aspects of Indological Studies by Prof. Dr. M. L. Wadekar 
in the Oriental Institute, Vadodara published by Bharatiya Kala Prakashan, 
Delhi in 2001. Here seven research papers have a direct bearing on 
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Dharmasastra. From the very first paper we come to know of 
Ufsavanirnayamaryjari, a rare and unpublished work on Dharmasastra by 
Gangadhara Pathaka, a scholar of Gujarat in the 17th century. The biographical 
details about this author are given in a separale paper indicating that he 
was a Nagara Brahmin of Cambey, a great scholar who wrote seven works 
(1) Pravasakrtya, (2) Kalyanasttra-bhasya, (3) Yagakalaviveka, (4) 
Parvanirnaya, (5) Yajamana-paddhati, (6) Sarvatomukhapaddhati, and (T) 
Haviryajnakalaviveka. Dr. Wadekar has rightly expressed his gratitude to MM. 
Dr. Kane for a note on Pravasakrtya in the first volume of the History of 
Dharmasdastra. This paper speaks of all the available details about these 
Dharmasastra-works. Evidently Utsavanirnayamarijari referred to above happens 
to be the eighth work of Gangadhara Pathaka exposing festivals like 
Sitalasaptami, Parvativrata related to the Vaisnava-cult. In this work of this 
author from Cambay, there is the elucidation of the Mangalagaurivrata observed 
even today by the residents of Maharashtra. In fact Dr. Wadekar has spoken 
of many facts from the work clearly showing acquaintance of Gangadhara 
Pathaka with customs and practices in Maharashtra. Really speaking, Dr. 
Wadekar has done an appreciable service by neatly presenting the text of 
14 Adhyayas with all critical material. 


Reconstructin of lost Smrti-texts on the basis of quotations from the digests 
as well as commentaries on the Dharmasastra has been a long-felt desideratum. 
The monograph Pulastyasmrtisangraha presented by Prof. Shrimati Krishna 
Kanti Gopal and Prof. Lallanji Gopal has been an instance (Published by 
Rishi Publication, 79 Chandrika Colony, Varanasi 221). Dr. Wadekar had an 
opportunity of reviewing this research publication and found out some additional 
verses not printed in the book; these were collected and presented in the 
paper referred to above rightly named as Addition to the Pulastyasmrtisangraha. 
Dr. Wadekar, true to a researcher, the author of this paper has not failed 
to observe that Smrticandrika (ahnika) speaks of a long passage with the 
introductory remarks 'विष्णुधर्मोत्तरपुलस्त्य:' and the first two verses and last one 
are not found in the collection found in the Appendix LC of 
Pulastyasmrtisangraha. 


Another paper discussing 'Crime and Punishment in Ancient India' has 
been a subject often discussed, the only originality here lies in making special 
references to Yajnavalkya who has been a jurist in the real sense of the 
term. The author has rightly pointed out that corporal punishment, branding 
the culprit, discrimination based on caste as well as the supernatural elements 
of ordeals are now relegated to the limbo of forgotten things, but punishments 
in the form of ordering of fines, forfeiture of property etc. are still existent 
and will continue to do so. The question of the effectiveness of punishments 
in improving the status and rehabilitation of culprits, to say the least, remains 
a desideratum. Ancient thinkers of Dharmasastra were not deluded by the 
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dictum ‘all men are equal.’ In their opinion the judge accepting a bribe on 
par with a Brahmana proved to be a killer was to be taken more seriously 
than a person on par with a Sidra accepting a bribe. In this matter the 
much maligned Manu was also not partial to the Brahmana and this has 
been pointed out by the present speaker in one of the papers submitted 
to the symposium of this Society in March 1999. 


Two other papers included in this book by Dr. Wadekar are, however, 
more important. One on the ‘Forgotten Concept of Forty-eight Sacraments.’ 
Here the author has spoken of Sarikaracarya's unique reference to 48 
sacraments in the commentary of सर्वथा न एवोभयलिङ्गात्‌ indicating the number 
in some Smrti-text; Anandagiri's attempt to enumurate these Sanskaras supports 
the statement of Sankaracarya. Really speaking Dr. Wadekar has brought 
new material to light in this matter. The second paper entitled ‘The Trends 
of Assimilation and Integration in Ancient Indian Dharmasastra Tradition’ indicates 
not only the definition, denotation and connotation but also rituals and festivals 
as well as in social customs and practices and speaks of serious thinking 
in the Sastra. This paper, therefore, is interesting and instructive. 


Finally ‘Relevance of Sanskrit in 21st century (with special reference 
to Dharma$astras) emphasizes the ability of Sanskrit language as well as 
the relevance of the studies of Dharmasastra. He has spoken of Dharmasastra 
enforcing the ecological balance of Nature, social order, stability and well 
being with ideal norms. It is significant to note that cases of illegal currency 
were noted in this Sastra through offences regarding business in weights 
and measures, laws regarding marriage conditions and divorce, laws regarding 
adoption mentioned in Dharmasastra have not become old; in fact, newer 
methods encouraging absence of morality are being invented. Is it not true 
that (1) the rules of personal hygiene, (2) the code of conduct and social 
behaviour and (2) the practice of Samanya Dharma have to be followed 
for the social well-being even today. Dr. Wadekar has edited Devala Smrti 
composed in Northern India and probaby in the Sindha country according 
lo him. Its social importance in readmitting into the Hindu fold persons who 
are converled to other faiths is a burning problem of the day attended to 
in the activities of Masurashrama at Pandurangwadi, Goregaon, Mumbai. In 
fact the aspect of Readmittance, submitted by this author to the Journal of 
the Oriental Studies of Aligarh University, Vol. V. Nos. 1-2 1988 (p. 149-161) 
gives a chart of the expiations as per duration of stay. Really speaking this 
amounts to an improvement upon Dr. Kane's treatment in the History of 
Dharmasástra. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, | have already stepped into the realm of prospects 
of these studies. Many Smrtis mentioned by Dr. Kane await critical editions 
bringing out their novelty in the treatment of the Sastra. Kane's work on 
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utilisation of manuscripts in this matter has to be undertaken. Dr. Moghe and 
Dr. Wadekar have already shown the way in this field. Granting that fot of 
work is done in this field but the scope of this Sastra is so wide that much 
remains to be done on the relation of works on the Sastra with Astronomy 
as well as Astrology. (Please refer to the paper on MM. Dr. Kane on 'Muhürta 
Sastra and Astrology, Journal of the University of Bombay Acts No. 85 Vol. 
XLIX 1980). With newer developments in our society resulting in the possible 
solution of fresh problems remains a desideratum. Granting the difficulties 
in the matter arising out of circumstances, much can be done. It is true 
that vittam, bandhuh, vayah, karma and vidya are five touchstones of man's 
greatness and much maligned Manu had spoken of 'each succeeding' bringing 
more credit to him than the preceeding. Have we not reversed the order 
and started giving supreme importance to money resulting into the yawning 
problems of the day? The Dharamasastra dictum for sombre work is possible 
on judiciously combining Sraddha (faith) and Vidhi ie. proper work based 
in it Sraddhà without Vidhi is bound to remain abstract and Vidhi without 
the former is already making our actions purely mechanical. Let us remind 
ourselves of judiciously combining the two which is bound to add the touch 
of imperishability to our work in Dharmasastra and try to follow in the beacon 
light of the great author of the History of Dharmasastra combining the qualities 
of a scholar and a reformist in spirit. 


Mathematics and iconography in Lrlavati 263 
S. Rajeswara Sarma 


1.1 In the section on permutations of his L7/avatr', Bhaskaracarya poses 
a playful problem. In a particular iconic form, Siva holds ten different weapons 
or emblems (ayudha) in his ten hands. Supposing these ten emblems are 
mutually exchanged in these ten hands, how many variations will there be ? 
If this is difficult to visualize, Bhaskara gives another example. Hari, that is 
Visnu, holds four different emblems in his four hands. If these are interchanged, 
how many variations will there be? 


pasankusahidamarukakapalastlaih 
khatvangasaktisaracapayulair bhavanti / 
anyonyahastakalitaih kati martibhedah 

Sambhor harer iva gadarisarojasankhaih 1126311? 


"How many permutations will there be of the iconic forms ( murtibhedah) 
of god Sambhu, by the exchange of his ten emblems, namely, the pasa 
(noose), the arikusa (elephants hook), the ahi (serpent), the damarüka (tabor 
or small hand drum), the Aapa/a (skull), the sia (trident), the khatvanga 
(staff with a skull at the top), the Sakti (spear), the Sara (arrow) and the 
capa (bow) in his different hands, like those of Hari by the exchange of 
the gada (club), the cakra (discus), the saroja (lotus) and the sarikha (conch) ?" 


1.2 The mathematical answer is simple. Interchanging the four emblems 
in the four hands means extracting the number of possible permutations of 
four things taken four at a time. According to verse 261 of the Lilávati? 
the answer is 1 x 2 x 3 x 4 - 24 forms. Likewise, in the case of Sambhu 
= Siva, the permutations will be 1x 2x 3x 4x 5x6x7x8x989 
x 10 = 3,628,800. 


2.1 But then the following question arises. Is this a mere whim of the 
mathematician Bhaskara, or can such variations really be conceived of? Do 
the strict canons of iconography as laid down in the S/pasástra and in the 
Agamas allow such variations in the placement of emblems ? On this question 
Ganesa Daivajfia remarks as follows in his commentary Buddhivilasini (1545 
CE) on the Lildval: 


yathà gadadibhir ayudhair anyonyam catursu hastesu kalitair hareh 
kesavadayo miurtibheda  dr$yante tadvat pasadidasabhir ayudhair 
anyonyam kalitaih Sambhoh kati bheda bhavantity arthah / yathà harer 
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murtibheda loke prasiddhastatha Sambhor neti krtva harer nidarsanam/ 


“Just as by the mutual exchange of the club and other emblems in the 
four hands, there arise variations in Haris iconic forms, starting with Kesava, 
in the same manner how many forms will there be of Sambhu by the mutual 
exchange of the pasa and other weapons: this is the purport of the verse. 
Haris example was given because the variations of Sambhu's form are not 
so well known in the world as those of Hari.” 


Thus from Gane$a we learn that each one of the twenty-four variations 
arising out of the mutual exchange of the four weapons or emblems has 
a separate name and that these names and the corresponding iconic forms 
are well known. Colebrooke mentions that these names and forms are discussed 
in the Puranas.® 


2.2 Indeed, certain Puranas enumerate the twenty-four names and mention 
how the four emblems are arranged in each corresponding form.® Thus the 
Padmapurana’ and Agnipurana® describe these twenty-four forms and their 
names under the heading Caturvimsati-murtayah. These are also described 
in certain late texts like Hemadri's Caturvargacintámani (thirteenth century)? 
and In Sutradhadra Mandana's Aūpamandana (sixteenth century). '? However, 
the relevant passages in all sources, with the exception of the last mentioned 
one, are highly corrupt. Because of the monotonous nature of the description, ' ' 
the specifications for different forms have often got mixed up and even the 
sequence of the twenty-four forms has not always been correctly maintained. 


3.1 There is yet another source which has not been noticed in this connection 
so far. It deserves our attention because it is contemporaneous to Bhaskara 
and because its mode of enumeration of these twenty-four forms is unusual. 
This source is the encyclopaedic treatise by name Manasollasa'? which was 
composed by the Western Calukyan monarch Somesvara ill. The epoch of 
this work is Friday, Caitra suddha 1, Saka 1051, Jovian Year (southern 
style) Saumya (corresponding to Friday, 22 March 1129).'? 


3.2 The first chapter ( adhyaya) of the third book ( virnsati) of the Manasollasa 
enumerates the twenty-four names of Visnu together with the corresponding 
placement of the four emblems in his four hands. We reproduce the relevant 
passage below, after improving the spelling of certain code words according 
to the principles laid out in the passage itself. '^ 


ayudhanam viparyasac catursv api ca bahusu / 
jagannathasya vaksyante caturvimsati mürtayah [168811 
pradaksinyena boddhavya caturvimsati mürtayah / 


athohastakramenadau yathaivaksarasamyjnaya [1689/1 
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avasistam adhobahos caturtham namavacakam / 
pradhanyam vyanjanesv eva dirghanusvarayor bahih 1169011 
chandasah puranarthaya kvacid àdyam pralupyate / 
pasacamke Sapamgana gacasamma cagapago ॥/691// 
gopasamvi casampama pagacatri Sacagava / 
pamcamgasri gacampahr Sapacapa pasagada 1169211 
gasápásam'? gasacamva casagàpra cagasani / 
capásampu pagasadho'® capámgonr gapacacyu'’ //693// 
pacasamja Sagacope Socapaha Sagapakr / 
caturbahuyutah sarvàh mürtayah parikirtitah 1169411 
iti kesavadicaturvimsatimürtibhedah / 

3.3 Translation 


688: "Now will be enumerated the twenty-four iconic forms (mürtayah) 
of Jagannatha, which arise from interchanging (viparyaya) the emblems 
(ayudha) in his four hands." 


689: "The twenty-four forms are to be understood (ie. the emblems 
in the four hands will be enumerated) in clockwise sequence (pradaksinya), 
starting from the lower hand [on the right]; the enumeration will be made 
in syllabic code ( aksara-samjria).” 


690: "The remaining one (avasista) (i.e. the fourth emblem which is not 
mentioned, but which can be inferred from the other three) belongs to the 
[left] lower hand. And the fourth syllable denotes the name [of the corresponding 
iconic form] (nàmavacaka). [In the syllabic code which now follows], what 
are pertinent are the consonants. The lengthening [or shortening] of vowels 
and [the addition or deletion of] anusvara are merely external (i.e. not pertinent: 
they are done for the sake of metre)." 


691ab: "For the sake of the metre too, occasionally the first syllable 
{of the relevant designation] is omitted.”... 


694cd: “All the images are said to be with four arms." 
"Thus the twenty-four different iconic forms, starting from KeSava.” 


In 69 1cd-694, the placement of the four emblems and the corresponding 
names or designations are given by code words of four syllables ( aksara-samjna) 
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each. The first three are the initial syllables of the names of the emblems. 
The fourth syllable is the initial syllable of the name of the form. The sequence 
of the enumeration of the emblems starts with the right lower hand and proceeds 
clockwise, i.e. right lower hand, right upper hand, left upper hand and left 
lower hand. The names of the emblems placed in the right lower hand, in 
the right upper hand and in the left lower hand are indicated by the first 
three syllables of the code word. When the names of three emblems are 
mentioned, the name of the fourth emblem in the lower left hand can automatically 
be inferred. The fourth syllable of the code word, being the initial syllable 
of the name of the form, will provide the name of the form. 


in all the four syllables of the code words, it is the consonants that 
are important. For metrical reasons, occasionally the vowels are lengthened 
or shortened and anusvaras are added or deleted. 


This will become clear from the following example. The first code word 
is pasa-cam-ke. Here pa stands for padma in the lower right hand; sa means 
Sarikha in the upper right hand; cam suggests cakra in the upper left hand. 
We can now infer that the remaining emblem, namely -gadā is in the lower 
left hand. Finally the fourth syllable ke indicates that the form with the 
above-mentioned placement of emblems has the designation-Kesava. 


Someégvara adds that in some cases the first syllable of the designation 
is omitted. This happens when the designation begins with a vowel. If this 
vowel is included in the code word as the fourth syllable, it will not remain 
as an independent entity but will merge with the vowel of the third syllable, 
through the grammatical process known as sandhi. Therefore in such cases, 
instead of the initial vowel, the second syllable that contains a consonant 
is given. Take the example of no. 16 in the table below. Here the name 
of the form is Aniruddha and code word is ca-gà-$a-n/. Here if the initial 
syllable of Aniruddha is included, the code word would read ca-ga-sa-a. 
But through sandhi, the fourth syllable will merge with the third and the 
result will be ca-gà-sa. Therefore, instead of the initial syllable a, the second 
syllable n/ was included in the code word. This is the case with nos. 18, 
20 and 22 as well. 


3.4 The placement of the emblems in the twenty-four forms and the 
corresponding designations are shown in the following table: 
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code word 


upper lower 
right hand] right hand | left hand | left hand 


B 
e 
$0-ca-pa-ha Sankha gada Hari 


Designation 
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Now it becomes obvious that these twenty-four names are indeed well 
known. Even today Smarta Brahmins daily recite these names in this very 
sequence in a rite known as Acamana (sipping water as a means of internal 
purification).'® The names and forms prescribed in the Manaso//asa are exactly 
those which are enumerated in the AGpamandana to which mention has been 
made above. That the twenty-four names and their sequence in these two 
texts are identical with the same as recited in the daily ritual'? shows that 
the sequence given in these two texts is the correct one. It is likely that 
the placement of emblems is also the correct one because, this being a 
case of complete set of permutations, any variation in one form will automatically 
make it cease to be a distinct form separate from the other twenty-three. 
Therefore, variations found in other texts are merely due to corruption of 
lexts in transmission, rather than to separate iconographic traditions. 


4.1 Have these twenty-four forms, each with a distinct placement of the 
embiems, been ever represented in sculpture or painting ? T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao discusses this issue in his invaluable Elements of Hindu Iconography ?? 
According to him six of the twenty-four forms are represented in sculpture 
in the Chennakesavasvamin temple at Belür in Karnataka. "They are of Kesava, 
Madhava, Govinda, Madhusüdana, Hari and Srikrsna respectively. Of these, 
the first image, that of KeSava is among the best specimens of the Hoyasala 
school of sculpture, and is in an excellent state of preservation. It was set 
up by Santaladevi, the chief queen of Visnuvardhana of the Hoyasala dynasty, 
in the Kappe-Chennigaraya shrine in the ChennakeSavasvamin temple. [...] 
The other five images are found sculptured on the walls of the central shrine 
of the Chennake$avasvamin in the same temple. [..] All the images are well 
executed, and bear evidence of trained workmanship. '? 1! 


4.2. Such variations in the placement of emblems in Visnu's hands are 
seen in sculpture elsewhere too, but nowhere in such preponderance as 
at Belür. In her fine study of the /conography of Visnu, Kalpana Desai gives 
a large list of such images in north India and adds: "This survey of the 
caturvimsati mürtis makes it clear that in the whole of northern India only 
selected forms of Visnu have been worshipped by the people. Numerically, 
the Trivikrama image tops the list of Visnu images right from the early times. 
The other prevalent forms are - Purusottama, Ke$ava, Sridhara, Govinda, 
Adhoksaja and Acyuta."?? But, like Belür in south India, there is one place 
in the north where several forms are depicted together. To quote Kalpana 
Desai once again: "An interesting record of these images is still present in 
a temple at Valam in Gujarat, where most of the varieties of standing four-handed 
images of Visnu are not only carved together but are also identified by the 
inscriptions on their pedestals. Only seventeen of these have survived, from 
which the iconography of KeSava, Narayana, Sarhkarsana, Govinda, Visnu, 
Madhusüdana, Krsna, Trivikrama, Hrsike$a, Padmanabha and Damodara tally 
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exactly with the description given in the Rdpamangana."?° Unfortunately Desai 
does not attempt to date these sculptures.?* 


4.3 However, the standard mode of representation of the four emblems 
seems to be the one where Visnu holds the cakra in his upper right hand 
and the sankha in the upper left hand; the padma in the lower right hand 
and the gada in the lower left hand. This is the twenty-first iconic form 
called Janardana and it is this form which is most frequently represented 
in stone and bronze sculpture. 


4.4 Much more popular than this is another form where only two emblems, 
namely the cakra and the Sarikha° are shown in the upper right and left 
hands. The two lower hands are empty of embiems but display significant 
mudras; the right hand in abhaya-mudra (gesture of protection and reassurance) 
and the left in varada-mudra (gesture of conferring his grace). In fact this 
is the most popular form of representation of Visnu, the benevolent lord who 
offers his protection and grace to his devotees. It is in this form that Venkatesvara 
in the famous temple on the Tirupati Hills is depicted. 


5.1. Visnu has one thousand names, which were enumerated as early 
as the Mahābhārata.® Of these, twenty-four names became important in the 
cult. Scholars trace these twenty-four names to the Paricaratra concept of 
the four Vyühas, namely Vasudeva, Sarnkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Jitendra Nath Banerjea opines that the concept of the four Vyühas was first 
formulated in the second century and was increased to twenty-four in the 
Gupta period.?/ Gradually distinct iconic forms were assigned to each of the 
twenty-four names, the distinction being just a difference in the placement 
of the emblems. It is difficult to determine when this happened, but the earliest 
text where the Caturvimsati-mürtis are described is the Agnipurana of uncertain 
date. The available sculptures in north India depicting these variations are 
rather late; they are datable to seventh to tenth centuries.?? 


5.2. But is there any intririsic connection between a particular form with 
a certain arrangement of the emblems and the corresponding designation ? 
Why must a form holding the Sarikha and the cakra in the upper hands 
and the padma and the gada in the lower hands be designated as KeSava, 
and not Madhava ? Or what is the connection between the concept of Trivikrama 
who covered the entire cosmos with three strides (iri-vikrama) and the 
arrangement in which the gada and the cakra are held in the upper hands 
and the padma and the sarikha in the lower hands? 


Indeed, the connection between the twenty-four names and the twenty-four 
forms based on the permutations of the placement of the four emblems seems 
to be without any mythological or philosophical basis. It must be the brain-child 
of some mathematician rather than a theologian-a mathematician who resorted 
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to the permutations of the four emblems in order to provide separately identifiable 
iconic forms to the twenty-four names. In other words, mathematics of 
permutations played a role in the iconography of Visnu's twenty-four forms. 


In an ealier section of the Li/avat? Bhaskara himself remarks that the 
mathematics of permutations and combinations has its application in several 
areas: “to compute the variations of metre in prosody,?? the variations of 
the placement of windows and other architectural elements 
( müsávahanabhedáadi) [In architecture], the variations of the tafas [in music],?' 
the variations [of diverse kinds] in sculpture and other crafts (S//paka), and 
the combinations of different medicinal substances in medicine, for those persons 
who are knowledgeable in the respective subjects." 


5.3 In the case of the mathematician Bhaskara who alludes to these 
Caturvimsatimürtis, the following facts are rather striking. He was born in 
1114 and lived at Vijjalavida in the Sahyadris in present-day Maharashtra. 
It is not known when he composed the ///avati, but it must be before 1150 
when he completed the Siddhantasiromani. The Mànaso//ása, which describes 
the twenty-four forms and names in a syllabic code, was composed around 
1129 by King Somesvara lll who ruled parts of present-day Maharashtra 
and Karnataka from 1126 to 1138. The sculptures which represent as many 
as six of these twenty-four forms at the Belür ChannakeSava Temple also 
belong to this period. The main image of KeSava was commissioned by Sitaladevi, 
chief queen of Visnuvardhana of Hoyasala dynasty who ruled ca. 1110-1152. 
The other five sculptures too belong to this period. Therefore the proximity 
of these three sources in time and space may be taken as an indication 
that in the first half of the twelfth century the cult of the Caturvimsati-murtis 
was prevalent in the Maharashtra-Karnataka region. 


6.1 Now there remains the question of the 3,628,800 forms of Siva 
arising out of the permutations of the ten emblems. Like Visnu, Siva is also 
invested with one thousand names in the Mahabharata,°* but nowhere with 
three million names nor with so many forms. This part is purely Bhaskara's 
fancy. But the ten emblems enumerated by him are not fanciful, and these 
must have had a basis in the Silpasástra. In plastic sculpture Siva is represented 
with two, four, eight, ten or more arms. The forms with many arms and 
weapons are usually samhàra-mürtis when the god is set to vanquish an 
enemy. According to an anonymous text cited by Gopinatha Rao, the ten-armed 
form is prescribed for the Gajasura-samhàara-mürti, when Siva vanquished 
a demon in the form of an elephant. For this form the text prescribes the 
ten emblems as follows: aksama/a (rosary), asi (sword), Sakti (spear), danda 
(staff) and sula (trident) in the five hands on the right; Ahafvanga (staff with 
a skull at the top), bhujaga (serpent), kapala (skull), khetaka (shield), and 
harina (deer) in the five hands on the left?? The ten emblems in Bhaskara's 
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list, we may recall, are pasa (noose), ankusa (elephants goad), ahi (serpent), 
damaru (small hand drum), kapala, Sula, Khatvanga, Sakti, Sara (arrow) and 
capa (bow).?^ Only five are common in these two lists, viz. ahi kapala, Sula, 
khatvanga and Sakti. The remaining five, viz. pasa, arikusa, damaru, Sara 
and capa are also wielded by Siva, but in other iconic forms. 


For the moment then Bhaskara's exact source for Siva's ten emblems 


eludes us. 
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Sankhacakragadapaam Kesavakhyo gadadharah / 
Narayanah padmagadacakrasankhayuchaih kramat // 
Madhavas cakrasankhübhyam padmena gadaya bhavet / 
gacabjasankhacakri ca Govindakhyo gadadharah // 


8. Agnipurana, Poona 1957, (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series 41), Ch. 48 (pp. 70-7 1). 
The chapter begins thus: 


omrupah Kesavah padmasankhacakragadadharah / 
Narayanah Sankhapadmagadacakri pradaksinam 11111 
tato gadi Madhavo ‘rigankhapadmi namami tam / 


cakrakaumodakipadmasankhi Govinda Urjitah [1211 


This chapter is reproduced in Vacaspatyam, Vol. 4, pp. 2878-9. 
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13. 
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15. 
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C, pp. 63-64 and discussed in 1.1, pp. 229-230. The Aūpamangana together 
with the Devatamurtiprakarana were edited by V. M. Samkhyatirtha and published 
in Calcutta Series in 1936. | have not been able to see this publication. 
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given in the Hupamangana, do not seem to recognize that the deviations found 
in other texts are purely due to errors in transmission. Banerjea (op.cit, p. 411) 
reports that "B. B. Bidyabinod [Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
No. 2, pp. 23-33, pls. VII-VIII] made a comparative study of some of these passages 
from the Caturvargacintàmani, Agni and Padmapuranas, pointed out the differences 
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is not always possible in the present state of our documents.” 
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Text: gapacatuh ( cu) 


See Vacaspatyam, s. v. Acamana (vol. 1, p. 629). Strangely enough, none of 
the recent authors who wrote on the twenty-four names and forms (see n.5 
above) noticed this fact that the twenty-four names are still recited in the daily 
ritual in this very sequence. 


Occasionally Nrsirnha is replaced by Narasimha or Narasimha. 


T. A. Gopinatha Rao, op.cit, 11, pp. 227-244: Chaturvirhsati-Murtayah; see also 
1. 2, Appendix C, pp. 62-64 where relevant passages from the Padmapurana 
and Adpamandana are reproduced. 


lbid., 1.1, pp. 243-44. The six images are reproduced in Plates LXIX (KeSava), 
LXX (Madhusüdana, Madhava and Govinda) and LXXI (Hari and Krsna). 


Kalpana Desai, op.cit., pp. 10-12. 
ibid, pp. 12-13. 


It has not been possible for me to check whether subsequent to Desai's wriling 
in 1973, she or anybody else has studied these images in detail. Recently, | 
came across the information that all the 24 forms can be seen today in Mumbai 
in the Sri Venkatesh Devasthana at 80/84, Fanaswadi, (Girgaum area), which 
was constructed in 1910 under the personal supervision of Jagadguru Gadi 
Prathivadi Bhayankaram Srimad Ananthacharya Swamiji Maharaj of Kanchi. The 
forms are carved on the outer wall of the first Prakara. 


It must also be noted that of the four emblems, the cakra and the Sankha are 
more important than the gao& and the padma. Not only are these two personified 
in mythology, they are also worshipped independently. 


Mahabharata (Critical Edition), Anusasanaparvan, 135.14-120. 
Jitendra Nath Banerjea, op.cit, pp. 387-88; see also 388, n. 1. 
Kalpana Desai, op.cit, p. 11. 
Lilàvali, verse 131 cd- 132: 
chandascityutiare chandasy upayogo ‘sya tadvidàm // 
musavahanabhedadau khandamerau ca Silpake // 
vaidyake rasabhediye tan noktam vistrter bhayat // 


On the use of permutations and combinations in Sanskrit prosody, see Ludwig 
Alsdorf, “Die Pratyayas. Ein Beitrag zur indischen Mathematik", Zeitschrift für Indology 
ung lranistik, 9 (1933), pp. 97-157; an English translation of the same by Sreeramula 
Rajeswara Sarma, "The Pratyayas: Indian Contribution to Combinatorics,” /noian 
Journal of History of Science, 26.1 (1991), pp. 17-61; idem, "Sünya in Pingala's 
Chandahsütra" in: A. K. Bag & S. R. Sarma (ed), The Concept of Sunya, New 
Delhi 2003, pp. 126-136. 


On the use of permutations and combinations in music, see Akella Mallikarjuna 
Sarma, Permutative Genius in Tala (-Prastara) in Indian Music, Telugu University, 
Hyderabad, 1992; idem, indian Genius in Talaprastára, Sri Sannidhi Sangita 
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Publications, Hyderabad, 2001. 
32. Mahabharata (Critical Edition), Anusasanaparvan, 17.30- 150. 
33. Gopinatha Rao, op.cit. M. |, pp. 114-15: 
aksamalam asim Saktim dandam sulam ca daksine / 
khatvangam bhujagam caiva kapalam khetakam tatha // 
parunam (harinam 2) ca latha haste vamabhage nivegayet / 
gajasuravadhenadhye bahubhir daSabhir yutah // 


34. On these and other emblems and weapons, see Gopinatha Rao, op. cit, |. 1, 
pp. 1-14, pls. I-IV; Jitendra Nath Banerjea, op. cit, pp. 299-306. 


Chanderi Stone Inscription of Jaitravarma 
Arvind K. Singh 


During exploration work for the data collection under a U. G. C. major 
research project, we have visited the Archaeological Museum in Gujari Mahal, 
Gwalior and noticed a fragmentary inscription from Chanderi in three pieces 
lying in the reserve collection of the museum which has not yet been published, 
but noticed by D. R. Bhandarkar and others.' The text of the inscription under 
discussion is prepared from the original stone and photograph. 


The record is fragmentary and now broken in three parts. It consists 
of thirty-two lines and left part of the stone measures 96 cm. broad and 
65 cm. high, while the right parts are broken in two pieces and some portions 
are missing now. Of the thirty-two lines preserved here, none is complete 
as the right portion of the stone has been broken away in two parts, the 
lines 27-30 have been damaged, and the writing of several places has almost 
become unreadable so that only a tentative reading of some portion is given. 
Of the 32 lines of writing, two lines are carved on the lower border of 
the stone. The average size of the letter is about 1.7 cm. while the size 
of the letters in line nineteen is comparatively bigger. The language employed 
is Sanskrit, verse. The inscription is written in Nagari characters which are, 
palaeographically regular for the period of the 13th century. Most of the 
aksaras are well formed. As regards palaeography, it is interesting to note 
that letters like ca, ja, dha, and bha are yet to develop their counterpart 
in modern Nagari. The only difference between v and dh is that the latter 
has a slanting stroke on upper left portion. The sign for medial à in samhare 
(line 1) is of curved top stroke variety, is different from vertical line signs 
for the same matra occurring elsewhere in the inscription. The sign for medial 
e is of two types, one a slanting siromatra ending in an upward curve as 
in Purareh and Harapateh (line 1), and the other a fully developed prsthamatra 
as in ke of rajyabhiseke (line 4). Medial o is likewise indicated either by 
a Siromatra as in Nilakantho (line 5) or by a prsthamatra as in Duhsásano 
(line 6). Medial a/ is also indicated either by a Siromatra as in dahanaih 
(line 4) or by a prsthamatra as in yasvai (line 6). The distinction between 
the shape of sv and kh; // and nn is not obvious. 


As a considerable portion of the record is lost, it is not possible to give 
a full description of its contents and purpose. It is a part of prasasti, the 
purpose of which may be to record the construction or repair of a grand 
temple. It begins with ihe Om symbol followed by a salutation to Siva, and 
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invoking deities. The family to which Jaitravarman belonged is traced from 
Laksmana, the younger brother of Rama. Further, the genealogy of the Pratiharas 
commencing from Nilakantha to Jaitravarma is found in the recovered portion 
of the inscription. It records a long genealogy of Pratihara kings ruling over 
Chanderi (Candrapuri of the inscription) in those days. It mentions Pratihara 
Nilakantha who was followed in succession by Hariraja, Bhimadeva, Ranapala, 
Vatsaraja, Svarnnapala, Kirttipala, Abhayapala, Govindaraja, Rajaraja, Viraraja 
and Jaitravarman. Achievements of these rulers are described in general terms, 
sometimes comparing with the deity and epic heroes, without mentioning specific 
success. However, Kirttipala is described as having constructed three objects, 
Kirttidurga, temple of Kirttinarayana, and Kirttisagara which he designated after 
his own name. The first of these is evidently the fort of Chanderi, the second 
was probably a temple of Visnu built somewhere on or near the fort and 
the third is a tank on the south-west of the fort, now in a ruined condition 
but still retaining the old name Kirttisagara.? Inscription concludes with the 
name of the writer Pam ( Pamdita) Sahadena and the name of the engraver 
Sutra (Sttradhara) Halaukena. 


Hariraja is also known from other inscriptions. A fragmentary stone 
inscription from Kadwaha? records Hariraja as paramount ruler who belonged 
to the family of Pratiharas, otherwise known as the Gurjara, in which was 
born a mighty ruler named Durbhata and that Hariraja was the son of a 
king (whose name is lost). We know from Bharat Kala Bhavan copper plate 
inscription* that the Pratihara king Hariraja was ruling in V. S. 1040. He 
bears the title of nrpacakravarti and maharajadhiraja which indicates his position 
as an independent ruler. Inscription of V. S. 1040 registers Hariraja's grant 
of two halas (measure) of land on the occasion of a solar eclipse while 
he was staying at Siyadoni (modern Siron Khurd, Lalitpur, Jhansi). Thubaun 
inscription of Harirája, V. S. 1055? tells that the famous king Harirajadeva 
born in the Pratihàra Kula, is found to have beheld kings equally Sri Harsa 
and Dhanga as his subordinate (karada). A Chanderi inscription of V. S. 11009 
mentions Ranapaladeva and records a prasasti of the Siva ascetic Prabodhasiva. 
Pacharai inscription of V. S. 11227 records the names of Pratihàra rulers 
Harijaja, Bhima and Ranapala. The name of Pratihàra ruler Bhima; and Ranapala, 
Vatsaraja, Suvarnnapala, Kirttiraja and his brother Uttama are mentioned in 
Kadwaha inscriptions.® Rulers of this dynasty are also known from a fragmentary 
stone inscription from Chanderi? which consists the prasasti of Hariraja, 
Bhimadeva, Ranapala, Vatsaraja and Abhayapala. According to the genealogy 
of the inscription under discussion, Hariraja was the second member of the 
line, his predecessor being Nilakantha. However, fragmentary Kadwaha 
inscription'? mentions Durbhata as another king of this family. He. may have 
been a predecessor of Nilakantha. 


The inscription under discussion is important as it records a long genealogy 
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of the rulers of a Pratihara dynasty and throws light on the history of the 
dynasty who were ruling in the region of Jhansi, Chanderi, Thubaun, Pacharai, 
Kadwaha and adjoining area during 10th- 13th century. It was probably during 
the reign of the Pratihara kings that Chanderi suffered the first Muhammadan 
invasion led by Ghias-ud-din-Balaban on behalf of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, king 
of Delhi, in 1251. This invasion does not appear to have been effective, 
as Chanderi continued to be in the possession of the Hindu rulers until it 
was reduced in 1304, by Ain-ul-Mulk, general of Ala-ud-din Khilji.' ' 


TEXT 
(Plate-I a-c) 


1. Om'? // namah Sivàya // vigvarnsrjatya catisamharé dasédharmurtasya 
Kaupidr namasyaita / varam$yantaram vasuhuvagirirajih 
bhrtavatadhüragnalparnjalirjayati padagatah Purareh // Harapateh // dhiyam 
yasya vapurvvirüipanayanam bhusalavatpannagairavasah pitrkananepriyarn... 
Camdisutah Sanmukhah / uksavaha namamvaram gajadrtirbhutah sadasevaka 
ityamcitrakutumvakodija- 


2. yatam dévah Kutumvesvarah // api ca // dyutalllodikeraimyar 
jitekurjaradharmmeni / südhairbham-ksasmirntarn Sarhbhoh 
pamtumagnangamasitam IH ihatapanatanüjatira-vanirakunjemrdukisalarn 
yasastya kalpitakena Krsna / iti sapulaka karnparh gopivvamdevu gunesphurita 
subhan | ee. pdlampatu Radhamukhamsah if 
vividhakaranamgaharairnnrtyantam viksya Sarhkararhrabhasat / 
vikatapadapalarasyam 


3.  nrtyana Vighnesvarah  pātu // Sf Yogesvarasyaite lI 
caksurddaksinamadyutasya jagatamddetu .. nuh samkepi pratyaksapramitih 
Suterapigatircyapasusitadyuteh l yah pūjyah prathamamsuresu 
satatamdvaivvikarotpungamemattenaharitiksapeti sünüyam soyam 
jayatsaryama // varn$eja ..... bhuvayarabhasaman-Ramavataroha Harisütramyaih 
kimanisitairapi nrpairmmanvadibhirvvarnnitaih // bhrà- . 


4. tatasyasa-Laksmanah samabhavadramasyaryah sarvvadapranacadya 
caradvitiyajana sramcerah kimanyagunah // tasyapratapadahanaih 
parivapyamane pratyarthirajasudrsam hrdayesphutantah / 
haranipeturavansavitihara vairiyátah prasiddhimihayah Pratihàra ... ... mnam // 
Harapaterami // rajyabhiseke Raghunamdanasya sauhitrirasitpratihàra bhümau 
{/ talah prabhrtye- 


5. sa mahisvaranamsdyatah prthivyam Pratihara vamśah HI 
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vamseasmitsamayakramat- samajani śī NilakanthO  nrpah sarvvajfio 
dvisatampurapramathano bhutyasamalingitah l dūre 
nirjjitacittajanyavikrtirnnityam vudhaih — sarn$rita$ciram nogratamurtradaksa 
vimukhonaiva dviji ... trayah // Sri Yogeśvarasyaitau // tasyu Sri Hariraja ityatha 
Mahāsenah Kumarojaevatasaktyayo ' 


6.  nijadyanadurjjayataram Satrumlasattarakam ^ ya$vai  / kanajitah 
paramsumanasam devena naresuya / yénatmanama pà$yapattana bhuvam 
viprah karamgrahitah // tatah sutastasya vabhüvabhüpah sri Bhimadevojita 
Bhimasenah / Duhsasano bhunnabhuviha kascid-Duryodhanah ko 
mayasyakhamsve // tasyapi putro Ranapala asinnrporanepalayata Saranyan 
/ yenaha nama- 


7. pikvatam krtaryamkastenanartvivihitah krtarthah // tata sasyatanüjanma 
Vatsarajo bhavanrpah / vatstanavidnaryam rajnoyah saradharamdudohagram 
// sunustasya vabhüya varn$a sukrtaih Sri Svarnnapalo nrpobharvayena 
punarnnave ca vasudhajatat / na hariniyom viksya sadaneva ..... kirttiragamatkam 
vanapathodadhikam lokam tajamanavavaratanuh kam vadiSam na$rayata // 
tasnadasesa 


8. bhuvanodaragitakirttih Sri Kirttipala nrpatirnnrpativamapa / yenarthinotra vihita 
dadatorthavantah pratyarthino  yudhivijitya tadarthina$ca //  yenakarigirau 
mahonnatimati sri Kirttidurggoraveh pratpagra / nihasannidhau kulaguroh 
padaniva ... pravitturn // prasadasva Hareh punah sabhagavan Sri Kirttinarayanah 
kürmmasnavaka Kirttisagara 


9. itisve nai ca namnatrayam // tanujanmatasya bhavad-Abhayapalah ksitipatih 
patiryah samrajana  jayamajayajamgetvavalan /  yatharaksah  sainyam 
dhanurasisahayo Raghupatih purastattatkalada vidita krtantavyatikaram // api 
ca // drghantah samgararausarani dhiravatastesu ... tatravirasteta vallasuvantah 
suravarasudrsah punyabhaje athévvam / madhyé yuddharh tatoye tadaniviri 


10. hatastepiSesah samapuh SesdjauSesavirah surapurituraga vrahmacaryam 
caranti // tadarn gajoyojamayamtanarngarnsritah $rigusvarn svamudamnatanvan 
| rajeva Govimdai varéraja Góvimdarajothava bhüvaraja // uddhrtvayena 
vasudhàm vasuddhadhipena vaksovidarya krtadarnnaya ... dareh / 
krtvathavikramavata Valirajavarndham Govimdataprajatita purusottamena // 
Harapaterami // pa- 


11. tkhanga bhudharasirasyudiva yasoyam  kopipratapataranistapata ca 
yenasammilità / parivadhivadanagtujani pronmilitanivadharam kumudakarani 
// api ca //  dhurampürvvairüdhan Vvadatina — paramkastanapare 
vahusvalpasamkivitarati sadasatrapaiva / prabhuh sattapunvairavanatiparodheh 

rujatevapuh  sarvvadharamnrnasivaparardhe — kalayati //  pariribhum 
viradhakamtva yuvatika ... 
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12.  kvacit sarvvalimganalalasa ca Vicarenmuktvatvanantasthitih / 
sarvvamamyudhime P lam vasumatimbhranvasamdaikakini 
nirmmaryadatayanisargga capalà prapagdhirimtrevvacita // Sri Yome (ge) 
$varupyate // yasminadatari Govirnde rane vitarane sada / punardehi ...... dvanina 
pratyarthininarthini // anathanathe dvijakalpavrkse yasminnrpe 


13. lokah / jivattabhüdesa samastakhatam kirttisesa vidadhetavedhah // tatah 
yatharthanama sn Rajarajotravatta ca raja // Harapaterami // nityam 
punyajanabhi varddhanapasi durggesvaraika ri vikhyatoyama 
datvatasribhuvane kantalaka bhasvakah / nolavrrnde 


14. tam vidyavarerbhupitascitrayanna Kuvératamupagatah sri Rajarajopyaso 
// api ca // valadvahadyuhésvarasduramukhotkhate dharanavudirnnenavyaptam 
bhavaturajayanama bhuvanam / vimuktarnsatvena prativala mahipalabhüdayarn 
samakrantam yacca pracamatamasavitramasi ..... // simhàsanam sükrta ..... 
malamcaka .... 


15. tadadi / asthapidikpatibhirastabhirappasamkam pratyarthi 
bhümipatibhinamstanah kadapi // api ca // yajjaisrayana bhavarenu 
mayàndhakare ghoredivaivarajani bhramayadadhanem / samkocayanama 
parampara rajalokah korvayaso kavikareh kamalakara$ca // vatah ........ pirayai 


16. vyatra sarvvanumato mahaujah sutonurüpah ksitipatvetasya / avapa laksmim 
kulajam manajham Sri Virardjo vasudhamimam ca // viresu rajasu nijam 
prathamam viraye yaunagatata vidhrtarnnamrpa cakara / ràjno manoratha 
kathavitathavyekadyibhavya bhavatkasuyapi ..... tu Sri da .... lu .... 


17. janamanasah ksobhaya yasya bhavan / Sarvvorvwvipati 
sarvvaviravijyaeniramdhrata siddhaye yenatmapijitah sakena krtinà vacakaya 
kathyate // api ca // mürchavasane gajakumtavuvyapa patadrstih sahasa 
sarosam / suràmgana vaksasiyavaramge ... vadidayà dagayamiyasurapa 


18. dapa$padidarmn jagaudyah / visrantanrtyamiva catvarabhümibhagamukhate 
pamkajamivodaka sannivesum /। sütvànujastasya § gunairagadhah 
pau$veramátyairanuntya gànah / Sri Jaitravarmmà manujadhipatyannasvi 
cakaredamuvaca virah // yadrgtadrgavarthinih yadyebhüri // Sri 
Yogesvarasyainai // dada .... 


19. daksasah / yavadvamdhuvadhüjanasya 
sahasamchidyadvisadyadyasitàmanvatraiva na yajayami vidadhe tavannarajye 
sthitima // Harapaterami / api ca / hemarhstrinah $rguta viprajana$va sarvapraja 
ds kopidayana vipranumdurasya.... 


20. locanaithoó varspamné vairilalana suniyojayami // dataviranrpah sadhasu 
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vahurbhih pratyarthibhirdduggiderekibhbhayala satkrpana sacivah 
papairaneryairhatah / tesam 
tiksnakrpanakrttakavinoccandamsakütocchalatkosaih $onisüvi .. varayana ... 
hakrama tulya Sri Jadesyapirah sada .... 


21. pisannidhaustah / pratisthatah Karnthabhatàjjananàm kadacide tenayayauh 
prasastih // drsvaguroh  sumanasàm sunaya  prayogàn caksuh 
sahasramathaveta sisannivespa / bhütveha Camdrapuritarh pratirajatulyah sri 
Devarajavi pikastatva... dhyasya$ai sutyam.... 


22. rtrusvakopi subhado dvisatàm ca kascitsarvvasyayah saiha Cacikadevae 
ca // apyasti püjyo vivudha pradhàno yogesvaro nirjjitaránnacarih / 
satarmsamajepadaSapüranya nrtyatyaso yasya sadapra$astih // agnojaya 
nijavanammigiro ... katravahemadana .... 


23. amsadanam cakara // vijnapitaih paurajanairamitirwicaradolayacittam eva 
/ Sri Jaitravarmma nijavam$arajye kurvvan vahih samvrtimatyapevi // tatobhiseke 
vidhivadvidhijnairyanam kryanteh  sumarmgalàni / tanyevaya sSarhstyagra 
mahitvavirojanaha.... srna.... tibhyayedrivaitreya...... 


24. ndusita jayajhavasyattajayam tato gurupadesenuyiya sacchedilpamuna / 
sunaugajinamakrtya tasyonati valarnvali / Harapaterami // uccapratapa prasarah 
tradvanu visvambharayaSeh // casyadatavritto jaganujaitratha... tadasi.... 
muditr....dapadaha..... vudi...... 


25. api ca // yah $rimànnijavamS$amauktikamanih dyuryamtaprataparanih 


vadurya pratipadanaiya saranih sarvvarthivittamanih / 
sadasphuritamrdhasyarataranirda srjasyana  $amaravidakanudára......... 
padanija...... 

26. gatisvaranerajagram kovedakadyata viramtyam vahuvaralapa........ / 
tavrmdudesatiradrai Sridhare / guradaraparaivakinamamatasva padasti..... 
Dos varacitpracitevatrarihasarn sunyajaveyatra............ 

28............ ratnemtvamsai............ ka......... tajathisa.............. // sa 

29: sed nunardamtivi............... 

30......// manasejasu.........rapate............nrrasitapa......janmanah......jasa // urnvanuye 


31. lasa Sailosarh ye prásade ramatam samamgirijayadevah Kutumvesvarah 
// Sukaravam cacatralamkrti tullava sarvajah sukante gosthayáyajaSvana 
grvanahagutvajayata prasastisvaha.... nsamaragunavrttasarmanne 
sakvanünáyakaramyo / muktamvalivavilugusadradeyaha..... prasastiriyam // 
cayo...... subhamasiu..... 
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32. nnavadara Vallalasya Kukasah / likhità parn / Sahadena // utkirnna sutra 
/ Halaukena // 


TEXT 


१. ३५1८ नमः शिवाय ॥ विश्‍वंसृजत्य चतिसंहारे दसेधमुर्तस्य कौपिदूनमस्यइत | वरंश्यन्तरं 


वसुहुवगिरिरजि: भृतवातधूरग्नल्पांजलिर्जयति पादगतः पुरारेः ॥ हरपते: ॥ धीयं यस्य 
वपुर्न्विरूपनयनं भूषालवत्पन्नगैरावास: पितृकाननेप्रियं.... चंडीसुतः षण्मुखः | उक्षावाह नमम्वरं 
गजदृतिर्भूताः सदासेवका इत्यं चित्र कुटुम्वकोदिज- 


२. यतां दैवः कुटुंवेशवरः ॥ अपि च ॥ द्यूतलीलोदिकेरैम्यां जितेकुर्जरधर्म्मेणि | षूधैर्भक्षस्मिंतं 
शंभोः पांतुमग्रां्रमासितं ॥ इहतपनतनूजातीरवानीरकुञ्जेमृदुकिशलं यशस्त्या कल्पिताकेन कृष्ण 
| इतिसपुलक ay गोपिन्वदेबु गुणेस्फुरित सुभं... पोलपातु राधामुखंषः || 
विविधकरणांगहारै्ृत्यन्तं वीक्ष्य शंकरं रभसात्‌ | विकटपदपातरस्यं 

३. नृत्यन विघ्नेश्वर: पातु ॥ श्री योगेश्वरस्यैते ॥ चक्षु्दक्षिणमद्युतस्य जगतद्दतु......नुः शंकेपी 
्रत्यक्षप्रमितिः शातेरपिगतिर्च्यापसुशीतद्युतेः । यः पूज्यः प्रथमंसुरेषु सतत 
दवैव्वीकरोत्पुन्मेमात्तेनाहरितिक्षपेति सूनूयं सोयं जयत्षर्यमा || वंशेज.... भूवयरभशमन्सामावतारोह 
हरिसूत्राम्यैः किमनिषितैरपि नृपैरम्मन्वादिभिर्व्वर्ण्णितैः ॥ भ्रा- 


Y. तातस्यसलक्ष्मणः समभवद्रामस्यर्यः सर्व्वदाप्राणाचाद्य चराद्वितीयजन Tat किमन्यगुनः || 
तस्यप्रतापदहनेः परिवप्यमाने प्रत्यर्थिजसुदृशां हृदयेस्फुटन्तः | हारानिपेतुरवन्सवितिहार वैरीयातः 
प्रसिद्धिमिहयः प्रतिहार-----म्नां ॥ हरपतेरमी ॥ राज्याभिषेके रघुनंदनस्य सौहित्रिराशीत्प्रतिहार 
भूमौ । ततः प्रभृत्ये- 

५. ष महीश्वणणाश्द्यातः पृथिव्यां प्रतिहारवंशः || वशेऽस्मित्समयक्रमात्समजनि श्री नीलकंठो 
नृपः सर्व्वज्ञोद्विषतांपुप्रमथनो भूत्यासमालिङ्गितः । x निर्ज््जितचित्तजन्यविकृतिर््नित्यं बुधैः 
संश्रितश्चिरनोग्रतमुर्त्रदक्ष विमुखोनैव द्विजि.....त्रयः ॥ श्री योगेश्वरस्यैतौ ॥ तस्यु श्री हरिराज 
इत्यथ महासेनः कूमारोजएवतशक्त्यायो 


६. निजद्यानदु्ज्जयतरं शत्रुलसत्तारकां यश्वै | कानजितः परं सुमनसां देवेन नरेषुय येनात्मानम 
पाश्यपत्तन भुवां विप्राः करग्राहिताः ॥ ततः सुतस्तस्य वभूवभूपः श्रीभीमदेवोजित भीमसेनः 
| दुःशासनो भून्नभुवीह कशचिद्दर्योधनः को---मयस्य Ged ॥ तस्यापि पुत्रो रणपाल 
आमसीन्रृपो रणेपालयता शरण्यान्‌ | येनाह नामा 


७. add कृतार्यकस्तेननार्त्वीविहितः कृतार्थः ॥ तत सस्यतनूजन्मा बत्सराजो भवनृपः | 
वत्स्तन विधार्य राज्ञोय: सारधारांदुदोहग्रां ॥ सूनुस्तस्य वभूय वश सुकृतैः श्रीस्वर्ण्णपालोनृपो 
भर्वायेन पुनर्ण्णवे च वसुधाजातात्‌ | ना हारिणीयों वीक्ष्या सदनेव कीर्तिरगमत्कं बानपाथोदधिकं 
लोक तजमानवावरतनुः कां वादिशं नाश्रयत || तस्नादशेष 


८. भुवनोदरगीतकीर्तिः श्रीकीर्त्तिपाल नृपतिर्नृपतित्वमाप । येनार्थिनोत्र विहिता ददतोर्थवन्तः 


प्रत्यर्थिनो युधिविजित्य तदर्थिनश्च || येनाकारिगिरौ महोन्नति मति श्रीकीर्तिदुर्गोर्वे: प्रत्पग्र 
| निहसन्निधौ कुलगुरोः पादानिव----प्रवित्तुं ॥ प्रासादश्वहरेः पुनः समगवान्‌ श्रीकीर्त्तिनारायणः 
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१०. 


११. 


श्र. 


१३. 


१४. 


१५. 


१६. 
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कूर्म्मषणावक कीर्त्तिसागर 


इतिस्वे नै च नाम्नात्रयं ॥ तनूजन्मातस्या भवदभयपालः क्षितिपतिः पतिर्यः सम्राजान 
जयमजयजगेत्ववलं | यथारक्षः सैन्यंधनुरसि सहायो रघुपतिः पुरस्तात्तत्कालाद विदित कृतान्त 
व्यतिकर ॥ अपि च ॥ geet: संगरारौसरनि धीरवतास्तेसु..... तत्रवीरास्तेता वल्लषुवन्तः 
सुरवर सुदृशः पुण्यभाजे अथेव्वं | मध्ये युद्धं ततोये तदनिविरि 


हतास्तेपि शेषाः समापुः शेषाजौशेषवीराः सुरपुरितुरग sed चरन्ति ॥ तदं गजो 
योजमयम्तनंगश्रितः श्रिगुस्वं स्वमुदनतन्वन्‌ | राजेव गोविदइ वरेराज गोविंदाजोथव भूवराजा 
॥ उद्धृत्वयेन बसुधां बसुधाधिपेन वक्षोविदार्य कृतदर्नय.....दारे:! कृत्वाथ विक्रमवता 
वलिराजबंधं गोविंदता प्रजटिता पुरुषोत्तमेन | हरपतेरमी ॥ प 


tar भूधरशिरस्युदिवा यसोयं कोपिप्रताप तरणिस्तपता च येनासम्मीलिता । परिवधू 
वदना ग्लुजानि प्रोन्मीलिता निवधरं कुमुदाकराणि ॥ अपि च ॥ धुरंपूर्व्वैूढां वदतिन 
परकस्तनपरे बहुश्वल्पाशंकीवितरति सदासत्रपइव | प्रभुः सत्तपुन्वैरवनति परोधेः..... रुजते 
वपुः सर्व्वाधारनृणसिवपरार्धेकलयति | परीरिभुं विरधकंत्व युवतीक...... 


क्वचित्‌ सर्व्वालिंगनलालसा च विचरेन्मुक्तात्वनन्तस्थितिः | सर्व्वामम्युधिमे लां वसुमतीं 
भरान्वासंदैकाकिनी निर्म्मर्यादतयानिशर्ग चपला प्रापण्धिरित्रेव्वाचित ॥ श्रीयोमे(गे)श्वरुप्यते 
॥ यस्मिन दातरि गोविदेरणे वितरणे सदा । पुनुर्देही..... द्वाणीन प्रत्यर्थिनिनार्थिनि ॥ 
अनाथनाथेद्विज कल्पवृक्षोयस्मिन्नृपे 

लोकः | semp समस्तखतं कीर्त्तिशेष विदधेतवेधाः ॥ ततः प्रजनिंस्वे कृतैस्वी 
हहिः प्रत्यर्थिनांदुः कृतसंदयैश्व | राज्ञां सूराजेति यथार्थनामा श्रीरजराजोत्रवत्त च राजा 
॥ हरपतेरमी ॥ नित्यं पुण्यजनाभिवर्द्धनपसि avatar श्री..... विख्यातोयम दत्वतम्रिभुवने 
कान्तालका भाश्‍वक: नोल्वृदे 


तं विद्यावारेर्भूपितश्चित्रयन्न कुवेरतामुपगतः श्रीशजराजोप्यशो ॥ अपि च ॥ 
वलद्वाहद्यूहेश्वरश्दुपमुखोत्खते धरणावुदीर्ण्णेनव्याप्रं भवतुरजयानाम भुवनं ॥ विमुक्तं सत्वेन 
प्रतिबल महीपाल Yer समाक्रान्तं यच्च प्रचमतमसावित्रमसि.... || सिंहासनं सूकृत..... 
मलंचका..., 


तदादि | अस्ठापिदिक्पतिभिरष्तभिरप्पशंकं प्रत्यर्थिभूमिपतिभिनष्टनः कदापि ॥ अपि च 
॥ यज्जैम्रयान भवरेणुमयान्धकारेघोरेदिवैवरजनिश्रमयादधानें । संकोचयणम परंपरणजलोकः 
कोर्वायशो कविको: कमलाकरश्च ॥ वतः... fon. 


व्यात्र सर्व्वानुमतो महौजाः सुतोनुरूपः क्षितिपत्वेतस्य | अवाप लक्ष्मीकुलजां मानाज्ञा 


श्रीवीएणजो वसुधामिमां च ॥ वीरेषु राजसु निजं प्रथमं विराये यौनागतात विधृतनमृपा 
चकार | राज्ञो मनोरथ कथावितथव्येकाद्चिभव्या भवत्कशूयपी....तुश्रीद....तु.... 


७. जानमनसः क्षोभाय यस्या भवन्‌ । सर्व्वॉर्न्वीपति सर्व्ववीरविजयेनीरंध्रता सिद्धये येनात्मापिजितः 


सकेन कृतिनावाचाकया कथ्यते ॥ अपि च ॥ मूर्दावसाने गजकुंतवुव्याप पातदृष्टि: सहसा 
सरोष । सुरांगना वक्षसियवरगे..... वदिदयादागयामियसुरप..... 


१८. 


SN. 


Sx 


33. 


२४. 


२५. 


२६. 


२७. 
२८. 
२९. 
3o. 


३१, 
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दपश्पदिदं जगौद्यः । विश्रान्त नृत्यमिव चत्वरभूमिभागमुखते पंकजमिवोदक सन्निवेशुं 
॥ सूत्वानुजस्तस्य गुणैएगाधः पौश्वेरमात्यैरनुनीयगानः । श्रीजैत्रवर्म्मा मनुजाधिपत्यन्नस्वी 
चकारेदमुवाच वीर: ॥ यादुग्तादृगवर्थिनिः ..... यद्येभूरि ॥ श्री योगेश्वरस्यैणै ॥ दद 


4. दक्षसः | यावद्वंधुवधूजनस्य सहसाग्दिद्यद्विषाद्याषिता मन्वात्रैवनयाजयामि विदधेतावन्नराज्ये 


स्थितिम ॥ हरपतेणमी । अपिच । हेमस्त्रिणः शृगुत विप्रजनाश्व सर्वप्रजा.... कोपिदयाण 
विप्रनुंदुरस्या. . . 


. लोचनैथोवार्ष्पम्ने वैरिललना सुनियोजयामि ॥ दातावीर qu: साधसु बहुर्भिः प्रत्यर्थिभिहणीदेरेकी 


भभयल सत्कृपाण सचिव: पापैरणेयेर्हत: | तेषां तीक्ष्णकृपाणकृत्तकविनोच्वण्डांशकूटोच्छलत्कोषैः 
शोणिसूवी. ...वरयन....हक्रमतुल्य श्री जदेस्यपिरः सद.... 

पिसन्निधौस्तः | प्रतिष्ठत: कठभटाज्जनानां कदाचिदेतेनययौः प्रसस्तीं ॥ दृष्वागुरोः सुमनसां 
सुनय प्रयोगान्‌ चक्षुः सहश्रमथवेत सिसन्निवेश्प | भूत्वेह चद्रपुरितं प्रतिराजतुल्यः श्रीदेवराजवि 
पिकस्तत्व..... ध्यास्यशै सुत्यं..... 


्ुश्वकोपि सुभदोद्विषता च कश्चित्सर्व्वस्ययः age चाचिकदेवए च || अप्यस्ति पूज्यो 
विबुध प्रधानो योगेश्वरो निर्ज्जितरात्रचारिः | सतां समाजे पदशपूरन्या नृत्यत्यसो यस्य 
सदा प्रशस्तिः ॥ अग्नोजयनिजवनमिगिरो...... कत्रवहेमदना 


अंसदनं चकार ॥ विज्ञापितैः पौरजनैरमीतिर्न्विचार दोलायत चित्तं एव । श्रीजैत्रवर्म्म 
निजवंशराज्ये कुर्व्वन्‌ वहिः संवृतिमत्यपेवि ॥ ततोभिषेके विधिवद्टिधिज्ञैर्यानां कृयन्तेह 
सुमंगलानि | तान्येवया शस्त्याग्रा महीत्वावीरोजनाह......सृण...... तिभ्ययेद्रिवैत्रेया...... 


न्दुषीत जयज्ञावास्यत्तजयां ततो गुरूपदेशेनूयिया साच्छेदिल्पमुना | सूनौगजिनमाकृत्य तस्योणाति 
वलंवली || gadah ॥ उच्चप्रताप get: aay विश्वंभरा at: ॥ चास्य दतवृत्तो 
जगनुजैत्रठ.....तदसि.....मुदितृ.......दपदह.....वूदि 


अपि च ॥ यः श्रीमान्निजवंश मौक्तिकमणिः द्यूर्यतप्रतापारणिः at प्रतिपादनेय सरणिः 
सर्व्वार्थिवित्तामणिः | सदा स्फुरितार्धस्यरतरणिर्द..... .सृजस्यण शमरवीदकनुदार... .पदणिज.... 


गतीस्वरणेरजग्रं कोवेदकद्यत विरंत्यां बहुवरलप.....तवृदूदेसतिरद्रइ श्रीधरे । गुरदर Tach 
नममतस्व पदस्ति...... 


RR ॥ मनसेजसु.......रपते.......नृरषितप.......जन्मनः........जष ॥ उंबनुये......... 
भिरिगवाच महीभुजाविरविवेके...... 


लाश शैलोषं थे प्रासादे रमतां समंगिरिजयादेव: कुटुम्वेश्वरः ॥ शुकणवां चाचत्रालंकृति 
तुल्लब सर्वाजः सुकान्ते ¥गोष्ठयायाजश्वन गृवानहगुत्व जयात प्रसस्ति 
स्वह.....न्समरागुणवृत्तासर्मण्णे सक्वानूनाय कारम्यो | मुक्तांवलीवविलुगुसद्रदेयह प्रसस्तिरियं 
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॥ चायो..... सुभमस्तु 
३२. न्नवदरवल्लालस्य कुकास: | लिखिता पं | शहडेन ॥ उत्कीर्णर्ण सूत्र । हलौकेन ॥ 
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Dipalaksmis in the Temple Art of Kanyakumari 


and Southern Travancore 
Anila Verghese 


In Kanyakumari, the sourthern-most district of Tamil Nadu, and in 
neighbouring areas of southern Travancore, now part of Kerala, there are 
a number of temples and other structures in which rows of pillars, on which 
are carved in very high relief ladies holdings lamps, or aipalaksmis, form 
a distinct feature in the architectural style. In these rows, although no two 
dipalaksmis are identical, all hold the lamps at practically the same height 
and, thus, the row of lamps when lit would form a symmetrical line of flickering 
lights. The temples in which this phenomenon occurs are the Adi Keśava 
temple at Tiruvattar, the Sthanumalaya temple at Suchindram, the 
Nilakanthasvàmi temple and the palace complex at Padmanabhapuram and 
the Padmanabhasvami temple at Tiruvananthapuram. In modern times all these, 
except the last which is in Kerala, are in southern Tamil Nadu. However, 
at an earlier period, the region in which these monuments are found formed 
one cultural zone. 


Most of these temples where this feature is present are in the mixed 
Dravida and Kerala styles of architecture. For, the possession of this region 
of southern Kanyakumari and southern Kerala was hotly disputed in the 16"- 18" 
centuries by the Madurai Nayakas and the rulers of Venad, the future Travancore, 
in Kerala. In Kerala during these centuries there were three important sets 
of kings: the Zamorins of Calicut in the north, the Ràjas of Cochin in the 
centre and the Rajas of Venad in the south. In the 16"- 17^ centuries the 
Venad chiefs paid tribute to the Nayakas of Madurai, who controlled the adjacent 
territories of the Tamil country. Among the most important of the Venad ruling 
familles was the branch that was based at Kalkulam, in the vicinity of 
Kanyakumari. Invasions from Madurai meant that parts of Venad were 
occasionally under the Nayaka kingdom. In turn, incursions of the Venad 
chiefs temporarily extended Kerala influence into the Tamil zone. 


With the accession to the Kalkulam throne of Martanda Varma, who ruled 
from 1729 to 1758, the Venad kingdom, from this time onwards known 
as Travancore, emerged as the dominant power in the region. Kalkulam was 
renamed Padmanabhapuram after the family deity of the ruling family, namely 
the Vaisnava divinity Ananta Padmanabha, and a new capital was laid out 
to the north at Tiruvananthapuram, where the seat of government shifted in 
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1750. Through a series of successful campaigns, Martanda Varma gained 
control of the lands from Kanyakumari to the borders of the Cochin kingdom. 
Under this king and his successor, Rama Varma (1758-1798), the Dutch 
were expelled from the region and the power of the local chiefs was broken. 


The Adi Kesava temple at Tiruvattar is in Kalkulam taluka of Kanyakumari 
district. This temple is one of the 108 adivyasthanams, or holy Vaisnava spots, 
mentioned in the songs of the Tamil a/vars or Vaisnava saints of the e^ 
to 9" centuries. Set in sylvan surroundings, the temple is surrounded on 
three sides by the Tambrapani river and two of its tributaries. In its murt 
and internal structural arrangements this temple bears resemblance 1o the 
famous Padmanabhasvami temple of Tiruvananthapuram. It is believed that 
the latter is modelled after the temple at Tiruvattar, which is the older of 
the two. The müla-mürti of Adi Kesava is one of Visnu reclining on the great 
serpent Ananta. 


The Sthanumalaya temple at Suchindram is 13 kilometres west of 
Kanyakumari. The interior of this temple is dominated by two focal shrines, 
one accommodating Sthanumalaya /inga, representing the triad of Siva, Brahmà 
and Visnu, and the other housing an image of Visnu. These small, unadorned 
structures date back to the 13th century; however, the remainder of the 
monument is assigned to the 17"-18" centuries when the region was hotly 
contested by the Madurai Nàyakas and the Travancore rulers.' 


Padmanabhapuram is 35 kilometres north-west of Kanyakumari. The palace 
at Padmanabhapuram was largely remodelled by Martanda Varma and much 
of the present structure dates from his era.? The Nilakanthasvàmi temple is 
the principal Siva temple at this place. The architectural style of this temple 
is predominantly Dravida; various additions were made to it by Martanda Varma. 


The Padmanabhasvami temple at Tiruvananthapuram is the principal 
religious monument of the city. Although records of this shrine go back to 
the 10" century, it was totally rebuilt at the orders of Martanda Varma. The 
deity worshipped here, Visnu reclining on Ananta, gives its name to the capital: 
Tiruvananthapuram means sacred Ananta's city. The cult of this form of Visnu 
was central to the Travancore kings? The temple complex is predominantly 
in the Kerala style of architecture, though some Dravida or Tamil features 
are noticeable: for example, the east gateway is a Dravida style gopura. 


This phenomenon of including sculpted rows of women bearing lamps 
is evidently a sub-regional variation special to this part of the southern-most 
tip of India. They are found in the following places: 


e Lining the colonnades of the Sri balipura, in two rows facing inwards 


e On pillars of the colonnade around the enclosure wall, facing the prakara 
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e On the four central pillars of a 16 column mandapa, facing the central 
dais 


e On the outer row of pillars of the Mrah mandapa, facing outwards 
to the tank 


e Flanking entrances 
Lining the colonnades of the Sri balipura, in two rows facing inwards 


This is found in both the Adi Kesava temple at Tiruvattar and the 
Padmanabhasvami temple at Tiruvananthapuram. At Suchindram it is found 
in a somewhat modified manner. The Sri balipura is a feature of temple 
architecture peculiar to a few temples of this region. It is an open colonnade 
of two rows of pillars, with a wide corridor in the middle, within the enclosure 
of the temple extending on all four sides of the temple courtyard. The main 
structures of the temple stand within the space framed by the Sr balipura. 
Evidently these colonnades were used for temple processions and also probably 
for the feeding of devotees or brahmins with the blessed food offerings on 
festive occasions. 


In the Adi Kesava temple, on all four sides of the Sti balipura there 
are a total of 224 pillars, each bearing a sculpted image of a female lamp-bearer. 
No two images are alike. The colonnades are impressive in their size. The 
colonnades to the north and south measure about 100 metres in length, 
while those to the east and west are about 80 metres long (Plate XV, A). 


A similar arrangement, though on an even more massive scale, is found 
in the Padmanabhasvami temple at Tiruvananthapuram. Here on all four sides 
of the enormous courtyard of the temple are the lengthy colonnades of the 
Sri balipura. Each column in it is of a double pillar variety: the main shaft 
of the column is cut into three square blocks, decorated with reliefs, separated 
by octagonal/sixteen-sided blocks. In front of the main shaft there is an attached 
colonette on which is carved a lady holding a lamp; each dipalaksmi is 
about a metre in height. The ofpalaksmis of the two rows of columns face 
inwards into the wide corridor in the middle of the colonnade. The pillars 
of the colonnade have double capitals. In each of the four corners of the 
square formed by the colonnades, between the colonnade and the enclosure 
wall, is a 16 pillar pavilion with a raised dais in the centre. 


In the temple at Suchindram, the Sr balipura is not arranged in a detached 
manner around the temple courtyard as in the previous two cases. Here, 
it is built against the enclosure wall and the earlier colonnade which abuts 
this wall. At Suchindram, too, the two rows of pillar sculptures of women 
holding lamps face each other. 
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On pillars of the colonnade around the enclosure wail, facing the prakara 


The Nilakanthasvami temple at Padmanabhapuram has this variation. It 
is not found in any of the other temples that we visited in this region. In 
the Nilakanthasvami temple complex, a colonnade of just one row of pillars 
flanks the enclosure wall on all four sides. On each pillar of this colonnade 
is a dipalaksm! standing on a projecting pedestal, facing into the courtyard 
(Plate XV, B). Obviously here the processional deities would have been taken 
around the prakara and on festive occasions the lamps held by the apalaksmis 
would have been lit in honour of the utsava-mürtis and also to provide light 
during night-time festive processions. 


On the four central pillars of 16 column mandapa, facing the central dais 


Both the Padmanàbhasvami temple and the Suchindram temple have 
examples of this variety. In the former, the afpalaksmis are found on the 
four central columns of each of the four 16 pillar pavilions in the corners 
of the courtyard, between the Sri balipura and the enclosure wall. Evidently, 
the lamps held by the sculpted ladies would have been lit on festive occasions 
when ceremonies were conducted on the raised dais of these pavilions. A 
similar arrangement is found in the Navagraha mandapa at the Suchindram 
temple complex; here, in addition to the female figures holding lamps, there 
are also a couple of carvings on pillars of male devotees holding lamps! 


On the outer row of pillars of the 070 mandapa, facing outwards to 
the tank 


The Nirali mandapa is the columned pavilion, crowned by a vimàna-like 
superstructure, located in the centre of the temple tank. The tank of the 
Nilakanthasvami temple is just in front of the main east gopura of the temple. 
That at Suchindram is outside the temple complex, to one side. The A/ra/ 
mandapas at Suchindram and at the Nilakanthasvami temple both have the 
lamp-ladies on their outer row of columns (Plate XVI, A). These mandapas 
were used on certain festive occasions when the ulsava-murtis would be 
taken in a raft around the tank and to the mandapa in the centre for various 
rituals. When such ceremonies were performed at dusk or at night and the 
lamps held by the dipalaksmis were lit, these, together with the reflections 
of the lamps in the water, must have created a visual treat for the devotees 
thronging the sides of the tank. 


Flanking entrances 


This is evident in a couple of places at the Padmanabhapuram royal 
palace. First, the entrance to the main palace complex is flanked by a raised 
platform on either side, with two pillars on each of them. On each of the 
four pillars, facing forwards, are sculptures of dipalaksmis. Evidently, they 


B. Colonnade along the interior of the enclosure wall, 
Nilakanthasvami temple, Padmanabhapuram. 
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B. Entrance to the palace complex 
at Padmanabhapuram. 
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served as symbols of auspiciousness and welcome (Plate XVI, B). Next, within 
the palace complex is a hall called the Navarátri mandapa, with a slightly 
sunken central floor space in the middle, used for dance performances. Lining 
this is a colonnade, with sculpted pillars, including some with adipalaksmis. 
To the rear of this mandapa is a small shrine. The approach to this shrine 
is lined by two rows of two pillars each. On each of these four columns 
we find dipalaksmis, all facing frontally towards the Navaratri mandapa. 


Conclusion 


Of course, dipalaksmis in high relief on temple pillars are not restricted 
to this region. For example, in the Chintala Venkataramana temple at Tadpatri 
in Andhra Pradesh, of the 16" century Vijayanagara style of architecture, 
the front mandapa of the main shrine has a sunken area in the centre, lined 
by pillars on each of which is a sculpture of a beautiful woman holding 
some object; this group includes a couple of dipalaksmis. Similarly, in southern 
Tamil Nadu, in the Narumbunatha temple at Tiruppudaimarudur and the Adinatha 
temple at Alvar Tirunagari there are some examples of dipalaksmis. In the 
former, such sculptures are found flanking the entrance to the Nataraja sub-shrine 
and there are also four such carvings in the colonnade to the west of this 
shrine. In the latter temple, a colonnade of pillars with figure sculptures, including 
some dipalaksmis, are found in an ufsava mandapa that faces the main 
vimana. But, the dipalaksmis here are found along with other figure sculptures 
and do not form a distinct group by themselves. In contrast to the above, 
what is noteworthy in all the examples cited from the Kanyakumari district 
and Tiruvananthapuram is that in these the ofpalaksmis clearly form a group 
together. They are arranged in rows, with lamps held at more or less the 
same height. 


The question may be asked as to when and by whom this sculpiural 
innovation of including rows of dipalaksmis in the temples of this region 
was introduced. It is our hypothesis that this feature may date to the period 
of Martanda Varma, the great king of Travancore, who wrested control of 
this entire region from the Madurai Nayakas. It is known that he remodelled 
the entire Padmanabhapuram palace. Indeed, the Navaratri mandapa in it was 
built by him in CE 1744. He is also believed to have shifted his capital 
to Tiruvananthapuram and so great was his devotion to the principal deity 
of his new capital, namely Ananta Padmanabha, that he totally rebuilt this 
principal temple in his new capital. It is, therefore, more than likely that the 
colonnades with the dipalaksmis in the Padmanabhapuram palace complex 
and in the Sri balipura at the Padmanabhasvami temple date to his reign. 
Martanda Varma is also known to have been devoted to the Adi Kesava 
temple at Tiruvattar. The Nilakanthasvàmi temple traditions also claim his active 
involvement in the affairs of this temple and a portrait sculpture here is identified 
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locally as that of Martanda Varma as is the case of a royal portraiture found 
at Suchindram. 


Whether or not all the colonnades with sculptures of ladies holding lamps 
are from the reign-period of Martanda Varma, it is quite possible that this 
architectural/sculptural innovation, which is a feature of the art of this region, 
dates to the period when the Venad rulers asserted their independence from 
the Madurai Nàyakas and conquered a large kingdom extending from 
Kanyakumari to the borders of Cochin. Lavish temple building and temple 
expansion activities, as well as innovations in architecture and sculpture, have 
been among the activities for gaining legitimation and popularity that kings 
of southern India have traditionally resorted to, especially under Vijayanagara 
and its successor states. This particular regional feature in temple and palace 
architecture could have been part of such processes at work when Travancore 
emerged as a regional power at the expense of its earlier overlord, the Madurai 
Nayakas, and other local rivals. 
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REVIEWS 


THE NATYASASTRA OF BHARATA: Vol. |, KAVYALAKSANAKHANDA, 
Ed. with tr. REWA PRASAD DWIVEDI, Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Simla and Aryan Books International, New Delhi, 2005, pp. 644905. 
Rs. 2400. 


MM. Dr. Rewa Prasad Dwivedi takes delight in working on massive works 
like Bharata's Natyasastra, (NS), a monumental work of encyclopaedic character. 
It treats of diverse topics like architecture, musicology, metrics, grammar, 
languages, Prakrit dialects, acting (Abhinaya), dance (Nrtya), drama (Natya), 
erotics ( Kamasutra), poetics and aesthetics, etc. When one considers the diversity 
of topics one is amazed at the breadth of Bharata's learning. 


There are two principal editions of NS, one, Kashi edition and the other 
Baroda (Vadodara) edition, which is accompanied with the only available Sanskrit 
commentary of the great Máhe$vara Abhinavagupta (Abhinava) called 
Abhinavabharati. Dr. Dwivedi is nol happy with either edition. He, therefore, 
decided to bring out a new edition in two volumes, one dealing with 
Kavyalaksanakhanda and the other with Sarigitasastra. The first volume is 
the present work, The Natyasástra of Bharata, Kavyalaksanakhanda. 


Dr. Dwivedi stands unrivalled with his vast knowledge of A/lamkarasastra 
and Bharatas NS and the numerous works based on the NS tradition. He 
is also equipped with mastery over related sastras like Vyakarapa (grammar), 
Chandassastra (metrics), Nyaya (logic), Mimamsa (rules of interpretation), 
Vedanta, Puranas, etc. Above all, there is a rare combination in Dr. Dwivedi 
of the knowledge received through the traditional method and the knowledge 
acquired by the western method of research and comparative and historical 
study. Being eminently qualified, he naturally enough, decided to edit the present 
work by himself. His introduction is masterly, his translation of the text is 
simply lucid and his notes, though brief, are truly scholarly. They afford real 
help in understanding the difficult text here and there. They reveal his many-sided 
scholarship and critical insight. His brief references or discussions clarify doubtful 
points. In short, these notes reveal his gift of making appear simple, the most 
difficult thing. 


Some other noteworthy features of this edition are: after careful study, 


(i) He has given separately the interpolated verses. (ii) Wherever necessary 
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he has effected corrections in the basic text. (iii) Whenever he comes across 
the fact that Abhinava has not given examples to illustrate the specific points 
in the text he adds them from other texts like DasSarüpaka of Dhananjaya 
and Dhanika's Avafoka-commentary on it. (iv) He retains wherever necessary 
significant passages from Abhinavabharati in his own Nandinitippani. (v) He 
corrects wherever necessary the text of Abhinavabharafi while including it 
in his notes (/ippan). 


Now a word or two about the readings, errors of printing and notes. 
Admittedly the text of the commentary Abhinavabharati (A.Bh.) is in many 
places corrupt. The editors of the Natyasastra with Abhinava's commentary 
(revised edition, published in G. O. Series, Vadodara) after a careful and 
comparative study of the Vadodara edition with Hemacandra's Kavyanusasana 
and Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra have attempted to restore 
them as far as possible for these two works, especially Kavyanusasana, have 
borrowed (adopted and adapted) several passages Jterally from A.Bh. These 
corrections have been ignored in the latest edition ( Kavya/aksanakhanda) saying 
simply that their genuineness is questionable or doubtful (Hindi Introduction, 
p. 22). This is rather unfair. 


The Hindi commentary Nandini adopts a large number of passages from 
A. Bh. Some of them are given in translation (in Hindi) whereas some others 
are given in their original form. It would have been better if all the adopted 
passages were uniformly given in translation for the benefit of readers / students. 


As regards printing, it is very attractive and pleasing to the eye. One, 
however, comes across, of course occasionally, errors of printing. They are, 
however, pretty easy and can be corrected by a reader while reading. In 
a voluminous work like the present one, we should not make much fuss 
of them. In the Introduction, however, we have a quotation from P. V. Kane's 
History of Sanskrit Poetics. Ne should correctly read it as "| hold that the 
reasons so far assigned for Dandin's priority are far more weighty (though 
not thoroughly decisive) than those assigned for Bhàmaha's priority" - History 
of Sanskrit Poetics, 1951, p. 109. 


These things, however, do not detract from the high merit and unique 
excellence of this splendid edition. 


This handsome volume - handsome from every point of view - is a 
new feather in Dr. Dwivedi's cap. Heartiest congratulations to Dr. Dwivedi 
for this gift to the scholarly world. Our thanks are due to the publishers, 
to LLA.S. Shimla for this splendid publication. 


V. M. Kulkarni 
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GLEANINGS FROM VEDIC TO PURANIC AGE - Collected papers of 
Dr. SADASHIV A. DANGE, Edited by SINDHU S. DANGE, Published by 
Aryan Books International, New Delhi, 2002, pp. i-x+342, Rs. 750. 


Late Or. S. A. Dange requires no introduction to the world of Sanskrit 
academia. His oeuvre which includes 27 books and more than 260 research 
articles not only shows how prolific a writer he was but also highlights his 
range of knowledge of the Sanskrit language. Literally exploring every facet 
of Indological studies, ‘Gleanings from Vedic to Puranic Age’ is a compilation 
of research articles of Dr. S. A. Dange published (with the exception of three 
papers) in various journals over a period of time. Edited by Dr. (Mrs.) Sindhu 
S. Dange, the book is a tribute to the scholar for his commitment and love 
of Sanskrit language which he nourished through his writings till the very 
end of his life. 


The book is divided into two sections. The first section contains twenty 
three articles by Dange written between 1957 to 1999 and the latter half 
of the book carries a short sketch of Dange's life and a detailed bibliography 
of his writings. This volume is an ensemble of various topics ranging from 
beliefs and ritual practices across the Vedic and the Puranic age. A few 
of the papers deliberate on Sanskrit poetics and grammar which include the 
problematic nature of spoken language. Some essays examine the patterns 
in mythology and folklore exploring the scope of semiotics. Along with these 
a couple of papers encourage an ethnographical study of the epics. 


Chapter (1) Axis Mundi and Vedic Yüpa explains how the concept of 
"world pole' evolved through various civilizations. Dange elaborates the concept 
of three worlds or /okas and ihe significance of the yüpa as the sacrificial 
pole that connects and transcends three /okas. In Chapter (6), Vàstospati 
Rudra and Cyavana Dange traces the evolution of the god Vastospati and 
his linkage to Rudra and sage Cyavana. Sayana informs that Vastospati was 
recognized as an independent deity of dwellings in RV. However in later 
texts Vastospati is associated with Rudra and Agni and they are addressed 
as Vastospati. Dange further suggests that sage Cyavana could have probably 
represented lord vastu and could be taken as an alter ego of Vàstospati. 


Stüpa- Vedic and Buddhist (Ch. 12) takes into account probable influences 
of Vedic culture on Buddhist thought. Citing the term stupa (Pali thupa) Dange 
suggests that the concept of Buddhist stūpa might have evolved from smasana 
Structure from Vedic texts (p. 161). 


Two chapters are dedicated to the study of head motif. In the essay 
Therianthropomorphism and the Multiple-Head Motif in Ancient India and Middle 
East (Ch. 8) Dange rightly suggests that it is hard to ascertain whether the 
similarity in artistic representation of the motif can be ascribed to either 
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independent origin or borrowings across various cultures. Although 
therianthropic imagery can be found in Middle Eastern, Egyptian and Indian 
mythologies, the processes and methodology of arriving at the image may 
be different. The King with Two faces (Ch. 14) a Jaina tale of King Jaya 
or Domuha is discussed. Similarity of King Jaya's head which splits into two 
faces (Domuha) after wearing the magical crown and Roman god Janus's 
split head facing front and back bears no correspondence besides the apparent 
formal similarity. 


Chapters 9, 10 and 11 address some of the ‘riddles’ posed in the epic 
Mahabharata. Debating upon the issue of birth and marriage in the article 
Birth and Marriage of Pandavas - A Riddle ? Dange posits that on the one 
hand the birth of the Pandvas can be attributed to Niyoga, a legitimate Vedic 
practice for procuring a male child outside the matrimonial bond, the polyandrous 
marriage of the Pandavas with Draupadi was not acceptable according to 
the Vedic practices (p. 128). Citing some historical situations and references 
Dange proposes that political allegiances could have resulted in such an alliance. 
In the chapter The "Bodies" of Pandu and Madri and Funeral rites, Dange 
explains the burial rite of reconstructing the ‘body’ by arranging the bones 
in a ceremonial urn or jar. Thus the term Sarire' used in the context of 
Pandu and Madri's funeral rite has to be understood within this context of 
body / jar metaphor. 


Chapter (4) on Dreams (svapna) in the Vedic concept is an attempt 
to dwell on the idea of the subconscious mind conceived as a deity both 
living and non-living (p. 57). There are two essays on Sanskrit poetics - 
Visions of the Ravedic Hsi-kavis (Ch.2) that tries to differentiate between Kavi 
and Rsi-kavi-a distinct category which was lost in the post Vedic period. 
Sanskrit Poetics and Semiotics (Ch.3) comments on the role of imagination 
in Sankuka's interpretation of rasa-sutra. 


Rgveda and the Buffalo-sacrifice ? (Ch. 7), Dange critiques Asko Parpola's 
opinion that the depiction of buffalo sacrifice presented in the myth of 
Mahisasura-mardini is initiated in the Vedic tradition under the influence of 
Vratya rituals. Dange asserts that in the Vedic ritual texts the sacrifice of 
buffalo was never indicated. Buffalo sacrifice is practised by non-Vedic people 
and its suggestion in the Mahisasura-mardini myth should be taken only as 
a later interpolation in the Brahmanical texts. 


The essay on Act of Retribution in Rgveda and Atharvaveda tries to 
track early concept of Karman and phala in the Vedas that were eventually 
established in the later Hindu religious doctrines. Further deliberating on the 
topic of karman, in the Chapter (16) Moral Value and Purva-Mimamsa, Dange 
reviews the Indian philosophical thought, to conclude that the idea of niskama 
karma is a contribution of the Mimamsa school. While Womans share and 
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Mimamsa rule at "Dyayoh Pranayanti” analyses the Mimamsa rule applied 
by Vijiànesvara in deciding wife's share or stridhana in husband's property 
especially if she is issueless. 


Surveying the etymological sources of words Purana and Sastra (Ch. 
13) Dange points out the gradual shift of general meaning of 'old' (pura) 
to a ancient lore (purana>pura-katha or myths) to recent meaning which 
connotes a type of literature ( Purána-s or traditional tales). Term Sastra is 
often used in context to Purana (puranasastra) to suggest puranas encompass 
various strains of ancient systems of knowledge within. 


The last few chapters of the book address some crucial issues in Sanskrit 
grammar. Chs. 17, 18 and 19 titled " Root Germinants" in the Sanskrit Language 
(VGHAS: VAD), Prakritization and the Germinant of Roots of ‘Vision’ and 
Root Germination and Reduplicated Roots in Sanskrit’ look at the problems 
of etymological roots and the final development of the word within the historical 
context. Chapters Dampati and Patni and Kanya and Kanina address some 
of the nuances of Sanskrit language and its peculiarities in sand/ formation 
in certain words. A similar methodology has been explored in the chapter 
Vowel-shortening and the Sanskrit Sandhi. Continuing the examination of spoken 
Sanskrit, the last essay Some Peculiarities of Eastern Dialect according to 
Panini tries to look at the distinction between the two dialects Udicyas and 
Pracyas as mentioned by Panini. 


To sum up, Gleanings from Vedic to Puranic Age is a veritable window 
to Dange's wisdom of Sanskrit language and the real scope of the subject 
as he recognized it. Many of the essays presented in this book have been 
developed into detailed studies in Dange’s later works. A comprehensive 
bibliography supplied in the second part of the book works as a very useful 
reference guide to students and the dedicated scholars who would like to 


refer to his works and pursue the avenues that Dange charted through his 
scholarship. 


Vidya Kamat 


VEDIC RECORDS ON EARLY ARYANS, L. N. RENU, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Mumbai, 2004, pp.247, Rs.225. 


There is an ongoing scholastic battle between the two schools of thought 
regarding "the Aryan Question". For those of us, confused by the vigour 
and sincerity of the arguments put forth by the participants, the book under 
review provides an interlude of relief shifting as it does the base of the argument 
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from the indus Valley script (as found on the seals), to Sanskrit sources. 
The author quotes from some Samas, Brahmanas, Upanisads, the epic 
Mahabharata, the Bhagavata Purana and two Parsi religious texts to support 
his view that the Aryans were originally from north India, and migrated to 
Europe via western Asia. He sets out in detail the hierarchical society of 
the Aryans, their religious beliefs and prejudices, their scientific mind, etc. 


It is novel to read about terminologies such as ‘alumni’, ‘tutorial’, etc. 
while discussing the teachers and their Vedic schools. The author avers that 
the Vedas evolved to their extant form through six definite stages, starting 
from the simple ‘aum’. It seems even in its present form we have lost many 
mantras, because over a period, ‘influential’ teachers kept revising the matter, 
changing it to suit the needs of their times. 


There have been many interpretations of the Vedic myths. The author 
adds a new dimension with his perception, as for example, he states that 
there were many missionaries spreading the Aryan religion. These were the 
Vratyas and the Avratas. The most influential was Usas (p. 43). Indra wanted 
lo break her popularity without causing her physical harm. He broke her 
chariot, and Usas fled to eastern Europe (p. 48), and settled down in 
Usabhagasthàna, now known as Uzbekistan. In fact, those who opposed 
experimentation by a group of progressive and scientific minded Aryans were 
cast out of the cult and were prevented from calling themselves Aryans. These 
were the Asuras, Dàsas, Dasyus, Panis and Ahis. They were not different 
races, but formed the smaller cults within the big Aryan circle, with exclusivity 
demarcating them. According to the author, those who left India and migrated 
were free of the shackles of the powerful group, but those that stayed on 
had to live in a humiliating position. 


The author attributes the abnormal longevity of Indra, Vayu, Surya, etc., 
to the practice of tracing the deva's soul through its transmigrations, and 
calling the new body by the same name (p. 167). Since a particular post 
was filled by a deva (through all his transmigrations), he was called 'amarta'. 
Those whose transmigrations were not so traced became ‘martas’. As time 
passed the 'amarías' were given a holy status. Further, the term daeva as 
an evil being was perceived by those amongst the Aryans who did not subscribe 
to the transmigration theory. Pitrs were those devas who had retired from 
service, but were called to help out in times of wars, for medical aid, etc. 


The author states that skulls were used for drinking purposes during 
the lifetime of the first generation of human beings. Kapalas were used to 
serve refreshments to the Aryan scientists after they successfully completed 
an experiment. This memory is perpetuated by mendicants using it as a begging 
bowl, it is said (p. 34). One need only to remind oneself of the antiquity 
of association of kapa/a with Siva, Saivism and Tantric practices, as well 
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as the nuances of its symbolism to compare it with the above viewpoint. 


On a perusal of the book the reader may not agree with all the conclusions 
arrived at by the author, but may respect him for the time and effort spent 
on his research for this opus. 


Indira S. Aiyar 


EPISTEMOLOGY, LOGIC AND GRAMMAR IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ANALYSIS, BIMAL KRISHAN MATILAL, edited by JONARDON GANERI, 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2005, pp. xvii + 150, Rs. 450. 


Hindu traditions hold the view that all philosophica! systems had their 
roots in the Vedas. Subjects as diverse as hymns on deities to magic are 
treated in the body of the compendiums. But there are also the beginning 
of enquiries as to the one being which underlies the diverse empirical phenomena 
of our universe. 


The darsanas arose during the period of the Imperial Mauryas. But the 
further development of philosophy may be said to start much later, with Nagarjuna 
deconstructing metaphysical and epistemological theories of both the Hindu 
(Nyàya, VaiSesika, and Samkhya) and early Buddhist schools. His dialectics 
showed the inextricable ‘circularity’ of metaphysics and epistemological theory. 
Thus each metaphysical component presupposed another, involving 
self-contradictions resulting in the destruction of philosophical concepts from 
within ! What remained would only be the cognizance of the true meaning 
of Gautama's ineffable silence on the fact that finally nirvana and samsara 
are the same. 


The creative work in philosophy continued in the following centuries and 
the Buddhist Dharmakirti's logical and epistemological concepts were challenged 
by the Nyàya school, which eventually led to the Navya-Nyàya school under 
Gangesa Upadhyaya (circa 1200 CE). This school developed a highly technical 
language used in formulating and solving problems of logic and epistemology. 
In the main it is in consonance with Vaisesika except for the addition of 
abhava as the seventh category to Kanàda's list, and introducing a host of 
abstract entities into its ontology. 


Indian epistemologies are said to be causal theories. Pramanas are defined 
as the true cause of cognition. And, true cognition not only corresponds 
to its object, but is also produced the right way. The theorist here defends 
his position, and attacks the opponent's view by resorting to ordinary linguistic 
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usage; adjudge both ordinary and extraordinary experience; and use his own 
cognitive experience. Cognition leads to conative activity. 


Sabda as a Pramana (knowledge gained by words alone) is unique 
to Indian epistemology which enables the theorist to delineate the scope of 
our moral knowledge. Logic is a theory of inference and is a part of the 
theory of knowledge. The Indian logician therefore, is interested in inference 
as a methad of knowledge. 


Perception holds the primacy of place with regard to the empirical world. 
This includes sabda which depends on hearing. Epistemology as a theory 
of Pramána is dependent to an extent on metaphysics as theory of prameya; 
this is because pramanas and the cognizance they produce are entities that 
can be known- prameyas. 


The book under review is divided into five chapters headed as follows: 
1. Perception and Language, 2. Individuals, Universals, and Perception, 3. 
Early Grammarians on Philosophical Semantics, 4. Empty Subject Term in 
Logic, and 5. Negation and the Madhyamika Dialectic. Though they seem 
to treat disparate topics, the basic philosophic problems appear and reappear 
only clothed in different forms. Thus there is an inter-relation between these 
topics. 


Indian philosophers were treated with uncritical reverence, or, they were 
subject to dispassionate analysis, ignoring their vibrant involvement with the 
world they tried to relate. Matilal has deglamourised the philosophers as mystics 
and religious thinkers and presented them as epistemologists, logicians, and 
grammarians. This book juxtaposes the two systems of philosophy: Nyaya 
with its ‘realism and common sense’, and Buddhism with its ‘revisionary 
conceptual standpoint’. While one school states reality is beyond discursive 
thinking, the other states that reality is knowable, and hence can be 
conceptualised, and expressed in words. The two streams are approached 
not with their respective religious background, but as two excellent systems 
with theories well grounded in logic and with pellucid perceptions on the 
crux of philosophical questions. Matilal presents philosophical arguments, 
eschewing totally the usual soteriological issues. Indeed, he does not even 
keep the chronological component in view while discussing the different schools, 
because for him philosophical theory takes precedence over other 
considerations. 


During the nationalist movement, many leaders, the author avers, felt 
oppressed by the dominance of Western superiority in many fields. They 
took cover, he says, under an aura of Indian spirituality which contributed 
in no small measure to the mistaken identity of philosophy with mysticism 
and religion. Matilal has been brilliantly successful in demystifying philosophy, 
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and releasing it from its spurious shackles. 


Research reveals that Indian philosophy is more concerned with logic 
and epistemology, and with the analysis and classification of knowledge, than 
with what the author terms ‘transcendent states of euphoria’. Though the author 
argues against any personal bias towards mysticism, he acknowledges that 
reality may remain beyond 'our cognitive acts, linguistic functions or conceptual 
constructions', as per the Advaitin, or the follower of the Madhyamika school. 


This book aims at the modern student of philosophy who may not have 
a grasp of philosophic (Sanskrit) terminologies, a mastery of which may entail 
years of dedicated study. Matilal has contributed enormously to contemporary 
philosophical thinking, and has made accessible to the scholar the abstruse 
literature which had remained almost esoteric. 


Indira S. Aiyar 


THE LOTUS SYMBOL IN INDIAN LITERATURE AND ART, SANTONA 
BASU, Originals, Delhi, 2002, pp. 104 + figs. 10 + plates 17. Rs. 
200. 


The book under review makes an in-depth study of the lotus motif in 
the Vedic and Buddhist literature, and its representation in architecture. The 
book is divided into five chapters, the weightiest being the second, where 
all aspects of the concept are examined. 


After a brief introduction in the first chapter, where she lists the texts 
she uses as source, the author begins her analysis of this religious literature. 
Quoting and interpreting certain Vedic passages Basu traces the evolution 
of the concept of Agni's appearance on the puskara and his subsequent 
connection with it (pp. 18- 19), which evolves into the motif of the world-wheel 
(pp. 34-35), which later gives rise to the concept of the lotus as the creative 
womb. This last ideation became strengthened in the Puranas. Basu brings 
to the fore the inter-relation between water, lotus leaf and heaven (p.31), 
and highlights the difference between puskara and pundarika. While dealing 
with myths relating to the lotus, the roots of these words are examined (pp. 
42-43). 


Examining the deities associated with the flower, she observes that lotus 
symbolizes water, on which the sage Vasistha was received by the gods. 
We know from the Ag Veda that Vasistha gets his epithet ‘lotus - born’ 
because he, as Agni, is born of the lotus, the earthly counterpart of Urvasi. 
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We learn of the interesting concept of the king wearing lotus garland while 
performing the rajasuya sacrifice (p.44). The divine flower symbolizes water; 
and since a third part of Varuna's strength fell into the water, and he being 
ihe universal monarch, the king obtains the god's divine lustre by wearing 
the lotus garland. 


Connecting the creative myth of the Atharva Veda with the Puranic myth 
of Visnu reclining on the coils of Sesa, Basu brings out the similitude between 
the Yaksa (Varuna) of the Vedas, and the Puranic Visnu Sesasayin, as well 
as between the cosmic waters and Sesa. She uses the Deogarh sculpture 
of circa 6th century of Visnu Ananiasayin to support her statement. The flower's 
association with Hindu goddesses is examined with iconographic illustrations. 
This association of the flower with deities has to be indigenous as the flora 
is entirely Indian, Zimmer has observed, though he does mention the 
Mesopotamian goddess ishtar-Astrate's similar depiction. Similarly, we notice 
the Buddhist goddess Prajna Paramita standing on a lotus, and having the 
flower near her left side. Buddhist iconography sometimes adapted pre-Buddhist 
patterns, infusing it with new meaning. As a symbol of non-attachment, the 
lotus seat of the Buddha signified nirvana. 


Though the lotus flower and leaf were mentioned but a few times in 
the Vedic literature, it was a popular concept in the Buddhist canons. In 
the Hindu texts, metaphysical undertones (or immortality) were given to the 
flower, whereas in the Buddhist literature, when it mentioned an immortal 
being born on the lotus, the flower did not signify anything beyond its natural 
state. This the author feels is due to the fact that the Sakyamuni kept silent 
on metaphysical matters, and the texts naturally refrained from any such 
expressions. 


A short chapter discusses the lotus as a symbol of non-attachmenl, and 
in the fourth chapter Basu goes over the different stages of the evolution 
of the concept regarding the flower. In eight short points, she recapitulates 
the flower's symbolism and the resullant myths. In the last chapter she 
enumerates the genus into its Botanical classifications, and attempts to identify 
its mentions in the Sanskrit classical literature with the above. 


This book attempts at a comprehensive treatment of the motif of the 
lotus in literature and iconography, and may help interested scholars with 
the systematized information it provides. 


Indira S. Aiyar 
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BUDDHIST CENTRES OF ORISSA, Lalitagiri, Ratnagiri and Udayagiri, 
BIMAL BANDYOPADHYAY, Sundeep Prakashan, New Delhi, 2004, pp. 
xii + 100, 1 Map + pls. 59. Rs. 1500. 


Since 1958, excavations in Orissa have brought to light many Buddhist 
complexes of monasteries and stupas. The systematic excavations by Debala 
Mitra at Ratnagiri, and the subsequent excavations at Lalitagiri and Udayagiri, 
brought to light evidence which made an enormous impact on the recasting 
of Buddhist art history of Orissa. Artefacts of Vajrayana Buddhism in their 
varied representations have also come fo light. The ‘Golden Triangle’ of Buddhism 
in Orissa consists of the sites of Lalitagiri, Ratnagiri and Udayagiri. Chronologically 
also, the centres developed in the same order. Since they complement each 
other in their development, the author feels they should not be studied in 
isolation. The best expression of art is said to be from Udayagiri. 


A few scattered remnants of a pillar capital and railing posts around 
Bhubaneswar, dated to the latter half of the 1st century CE suggest the prevalence 
of the religion at that period. Inscriptional evidence (from Nagarjunakonda) 
supports the view that Hinayana Buddhism was popular here around 250 
CE. Under Kanishka, Mahayana Buddhism attained popularity, and replaced 
the earlier cult. Though the Guptas did not support Buddhism, it continued 
to survive. Under the Bhauma-Karas' generous patronage, the Golden Triangle 
gained importance and grew into centres of Buddhist art and learning, reaching 
its apogee between the 8th and 10th centuries. Royal patronage had a 
revolutionary and inspiring impact on Indian art, and religious architecture 
occupies an important place not only in the religious system, but in the 
socio-cultural history of the area. 


Due to the popularity of Mahayana Buddhism (which the author calls 
non-orthodox, p.8), the first anthropomorphic representations of the Buddha 
appeared around the 1st century CE, simultaneously in the Gandhara and 
Mathura schools. Though there were religious texts describing gods and 
goddesses, the strict code of worship of divinities was laid down only in 
the Guhyasamája, an early treatise of the Vajrayana cult. This cult displaced 
the austere Hinayána, because it assured salvation to even a person leading 
a normal life. It was purported to have been revealed by the Buddha himself 
to the faithful, in the form of sarigitis. 


The Sünya concept central to Vajrayana refers to the infinite energy. 
This is conceived in different forms according to the mental capacity and 
need of different classes of people. Thus there was a proliferation of deities 
and their saktis. Tantric literature of both the Hindu and Buddhist religions 
contains the invocatory verses and detailed modes of worship of gods and 
their saktis. Some Hindu deities got absorbed into Vajrayana, and there was 
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an efflorescence, specially in their lithic representations. From the 10th century 
onwards, it is learnt that Kalacakrayana, a further offshoot of Vajrayana was 
prevalent in Orissa. Both had common ground of philosophy, and the concept 
of Sanya. Kalacakrayana laid emphasis on yogic activity, to develop the body 
to be an ideal spiritual vehicle, as well as on the union of the male and 
female energy. 


When the political power shifted from the Bhauma-Karas to the Somavarnsis 
towards the middle of the 10th century, decline set in, in Lalitagiri and Udayagiri. 
Ratnagiri was firm in its high status and did not suffer a setback. But from 
the 12th century, when the Hindu Ganga rule set in, maintenance of the 
buildings suffered with the slow decline of Buddhism. After a short spell of 
Pathan rule, the Golden Triangle came under the Mughals. And the deliberate 
mutilation suffered by the antiquities tells a tale of iconoclasm. 


At Lalitagiri, the standing figures of the Bodhisattvas {circa 6th to 7th 
century), show the influence of Gupta art in their charming sublimity of spiritual 
beauty (plates 1 & 2). The stupa here is an earliest example from Orissa, 
and there are four monasteries unearthed here, though the author feels there 
may be many buried underneath. These monasteries show continuous 
occupation from 2nd century to 1 1th- 12th centuries. Some relic caskets were 
discovered, which according to the author, may well have contained the Master's 
relics. The apsidal temple bears close resemblance to its Andhra counterparts, 
and therefore is inferred to a date of 2nd to 3rd century. In the caitya 
zone an inscription of the Kushana Brahmi script has been found. According 
to some art historians, the development of the Brahmi script, the elaboration 
of the apsidal ca/tya, and the progress in the sculptors’ art, all go together. 
Terracotta seal with Gupta Brahmi inscription (4th-5th century), hand-made 
as well as wheel-made pottery (3rd- 1st century BCE) were a few of the 
interesting pieces found here. 


At Ratnagiri, Vajrayana and Kalacakrayana found firm foothold. The stupas 
here show an array of Vajrayana deities carved in chlorite or khondolite. 
‘The glory of Ratnagiri lies in the monasteries’, the author says (p.47). The 
plans of these monasteries are similar — a pillared verandah on the four 
sides of a paved courtyard, cells opening on to the verandah, a central shrine, 
and an elaborate entrance complex. Though the author admires the magnificent 
artistic skill of the period, he concedes that with a few exceptions, the sculptures 
show a heavy earthiness and lack of grace when compared to the other 
two centres. One can trace the influences from the Buddhist centres of Bengal, 
Bangladesh, and Bihar in the later images and from the 10th century, there 
is a marked influence from the indigenous style. There are a number of 
small bronze pieces found here, made by the cire perdue method. The author 
feels there must have been a metal casting centre at Ratnagiri itself. 
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Coming to Udayagiri, there are : a grand monastery, a stupa and a walled 
residential cum shrine area. In the middle of the drum portion of the siupa 
in the four cardinal directions, there are four rare and beautiful Buddhist images. 
Three of these are undoubtedly images of the Buddha. The fourth one in 
the north niche was under some doubts, but after comparing its similarities 
with the other three, and taking into account the artisans' improvisations of 
canonical requiremnts, the author concludes that this is also an image of 
the Buddha. The sculptures from this area are remarkable, the author notes, 
for their elegance of form and chaste beauty. The author had personally 
supervised the excavations here, and has provided a separate map of the 
site. 


The author has described (with accompanying plates), images on a hilltop 
in Udayagiri, which remained unpublicized most probably due to their 
inaccessibility. There are five images. They stand in all their beauty of posture 
and ornamentation and are examples of superb modelling and graceful charm. 


The author takes us on an illustrated travelogue over the Golden Triangle. 
With facile insight into the art history of the area, he narrates the tradition 
as it came under various rulers, highlighting the subtle changes it underwent 
under different regional and indigenous influences. The accompanying illustrative 
plates are a great help in appreciating the text. 


Indira S. Aiyar 


BUDDHIST REMAINS FROM HARYANA, DEVENDRA HANDA, Sundeep 
Prakashan, New Delhi, 2004, pp. xv + 89, plates 51. Rs. 1500. 


The author's interest in the topic of the book under review had been 
kindled as early as 1964-65. Since then he had devoted years of field 
work and research leading to this monograph. The work is meticulously 
researched, from which one can gauge the literary and archaeological studies 
he must have undertaken. In this study he has tried to prove that Buddhism 
was extant in the present geographical area of the state of Haryana and 
its contiguous regions, even after it lost its hold on the mainland. 


When invasions from the west took place, Haryana being the threshold, 
its art and culture influenced and was in turn influenced by those areas. 
It had the good fortune to be between the two great art styles, the Gandhara 
and the Mathura schools, and the present study underlines the importance 
of the artifacts discovered from this area. 
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The state according to the author was well Known in literature of the 
early period as a distinct geographical-cultural unit. The Aryan cultural advances, 
the Mahabharata war, the efforts to stem Muslim invasions, and the final disastrous 
results of the Panipat wars were all from this area. 


The Mahàvastu, Digha-Nikaya, and Dipavamsa all mention the Buddha's 
visits to this area. The famous Kuru kingdom, and many other well known 
cities of the period are mentioned in the Buddhist literature. It is said that 
the Buddha had to deliver his wisest sermons here to convert the people 
as they were well known for their moral and physical stature. But the author 
concedes that these mentions are not corroborated by archaeological evidence. 
Inspite of the Teacher's visits, Buddhism did not take root in Haryana till 
the early Maurya period. From the records of the Chinese travellers Fa-hien 
and Yuan Chwang the remains of a few stupas have been traced if not 
at the exact location, but a few kilometers off. A few Asokan dharma-stambhas 
have also been spotted in different locations. But these have been sadly used 
by the later Muslim invaders for their purpose, and the original inscriptions 
have been overscribed by their own narration. ASoka's patronage of Buddhism 
did much to spread the religion among the masses. Though the Sungas were 
said to be against Buddhism, there was a lot of creative activity during their 
rule. It was during this period the author says, that folk beliefs got assimilated 
into Buddhism. Yaksas and Yaksis till then were ambivalent as fallen deities, 
but were now considered humane. We are treated to a description of the 
beautiful icons of the Yaksi from Mehrauli and the Yaksa from Palwal (pp. 
16-17). 


After the conversion of Menander, (which is disputed by some scholars, 
p. 27), many Greeks gave donations to Buddhist establishments, and a new 
style of Buddhist art evolved during this period in Haryana and Punjab. Describing 
an aniconic symbol of the Buddha in the form of a wheel from the Jhajjar 
Museum, the author refutes the concept that the three pronged symbol supporting 
the wheel as iriraina (that is : the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha), 
since this would be in effect duplicating the representation of the Buddha. 


The author covers exhaustively the Buddha and Bodhisattva images of 
the Kushana era, describing in minute detail each representation. A terracotta 
A$vamukhi plaque of 1st century deserves special mention. The author cites 
similar representations in many Buddhist sites of roughly the same period, 
as well as its literary mention in the Asvamukhi Jataka' to strengthen his 
theory that this is indeed a Buddhist plaque. 


Coming to the Gupta period, even though Fa-hien does not describe any 
particular Buddhist site, the author concludes from the artifacts recovered 
from various sites, that the religion continued to be popular among the common 
people. There are two carved beads representing the two Chinese travellers 
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Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang, belonging to the Harsha period which are noteworthy. 
Amongst the artifacts of the early medieval period, one’s attention is caught 
by the grace and serene expression of the icons of Avalokitesvara Padmapani 
and Bhümisparsa Buddha. Though there are not many artifacts belonging 
to this period, they are not altogether absent. 


The author concludes his study with what he set out to prove, that though 
Buddhism did not take firm roots in this area, it flourished during the reign 
of Asoka, and continued to weather vicissitudes of popularity through various 
rulers, upto the early medieval period. Haryana thus was a ‘melting pot of 
influences of both the great schools of Gandhara and Mathura, revealed in 
the Buddhist remains, particularly of the Kushana period. 


The descriptions of the minute details, be it a pillar panel or a free standing 
icon, enhance the aesthetic pleasure of the reader, even if he had little knowledge 
of art history. Further, when the author compares an icon with other similar 
examples, studying the ornamentation or the style of execution, he shows 
by his familiarity with the subject, the deep knowledge he has of the Buddhist 
art, not only of Haryana, but also of other states. This meticulously researched 
work is well supported by beautiful plates. 


Indira S. Aiyar 


VIEWS OF DIFFERENCE : DIFFERENT VIEWS OF ART, edited by 
CATHERINE KING, Yale University Press, New Haven & London, in 
association with The Open University, 1999. 272 pages. Price not 
stated. 


The work under review is the fifth book in the series Art and its Histories, 
which form texts for an Open University course. Unlike most books, which 
are divided into chapters, this book is divided into two parts, each consisting 
of a number of related case studies by different authors. 


Part 1 focuses on ‘Art and Artists in the Pre-Colonial and Extra-Colonial 
Cultures. This section deals with the ways in which European colonizers 
interpreted the works of art of the people they colonized and how such 
interpretations have been questioned and critiqued. This is presented through 
case studies of how Indian art has been perceived by James Fergusson 
in the heyday of the Raj in the mid-nineteenth century, by Ananda Kentish 
Coomaraswamy in the early twentieth century as the struggle for Indian 
independence developed, and by Partha Mitter in the present day. James 
Fergusson represented Indian art as decaying after an early period of prowess. 
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According to him, Indian art even at its greatest never equalled the arts of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Fergusson's views were coloured by his 
preconception of Indian art as decaying, by his belief in the influence of 
European culture on it, and by his distaste for extensive ornamentation. In 
contrast to Fergusson, Coomaraswamy did not agree that the colonized were 
artistically inferior. Coomaraswamy enjoyed lavish ornamentation, and 
disparaged interpretations of Indian art that gave what he considered undue 
attention to the influence of the ancient Greek civilization on it. He argues 
that it was the intervention of the European colonists that caused decline 
in the arts of colonized peoples; it was British imperialism that had wrecked 
the institutions that trained artists and provided the audiences and patrons 
that had made Indian and Sri Lankan art creative. Partha Mitter critiques the 
views of the European art historians like Fergusson and his contemporaries. 
Mitter relates their views to the nineteenth-century European theories of ‘race’, 
according to which, the ancient art of India was the product of a ‘pure’, 
superior, Aryan ‘race’, who had intermarried with ‘inferior’ people already 
inhabiting India, with disastrous hybrid effects. 


The first part concludes with a study of the approaches of western scholars 
to Chinese art, as an example of the art of countries that did not come 
under direct European colonial control. European art historians considered 
Chinese art as relatively static and backwardlooking. From the various case 
studies that are presented in this part, it is evident that the European colonizers 
tended to see their own artistic traditions as continually progressing, while 
the art of non-western peoples was thought to be either decadent, or static 
or primitive. 


Part 2 - ‘Art and Artists in Colonial and Post-Colonial Cultures’ .- presents 
case studies which demonstrate that the representations of past art has a 
counterpart in the ways in which contemporary art produced by the colonized 
or their descendents tends to be viewed. Colonizers and their successors 
have found it difficult to accept that an artist from a former colony could 
appropriate contemporary European art forms and handle them independently. 
Two case studies in this section ask how views of cultural difference affected 
the conditions in which colonized subjects could make art, and look at the 
extent to which their art might question imperial rule. The first case study 
examines the architecture and sculpture of Antonio Francisco Lisboa, nicknamed 
Aleijadinho, in late eighteenth century Brazil. His works reflect both European 
design traditions of his times as well as, in a subtle way, his political revolt 
against European masters. The next case study is of Rabindranath Tagore 
in early twentieth century India. While some of his contemporaries sought 
to make a modern national art deriving from local Rajput and Mughal styles, 
Tagore asserted the right of artists in India to adopt methods and motifs 
from any other culture, just as the Europeans were doing. Tagore wanted 
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Indian independence, but he eschewed exclusive concern with nationalism 
in art as in politics. He travelled throughout the world, lecturing on the need 
to move towards internationalist values. This section ends with a case study 
of how artists belonging to a former colony, namely Nigeria, were able to 
set out generating their own debates about modernity once they had achieved 
political independence. Modern artists in Nigeria do not regard their art as 
given to them by another culture but as developed by them through invention 
and appropriation. 


The book begins and ends with studies by the artists Gavin Jantjes and 
Rasheed Araeen, who oulline their critical approaches to views of cultural 
difference. It is Rasheed Araeen's experience that the heirs of colonized peoples 
making moden art in the metropolis of the colonizers could be treated as 
less capable of independent invention than their ‘white contemporaries.’ 
According to Araeen, ‘non-white artists’ were placed in a ghetto of cultural 
hybridity, and were not accepted as artists with the kind of freedom from 
cultural ties accorded to European artists. Araeen hopes for ‘a global society 
in which the individual is an autonomous subject.’ Gavin Jantjes shared a 
somewhat similar experience to that of Rasheed Araeen. He was disappointed 
on being expected in Europe to paint like an African rather than being asked 
how he wished to represent himself and his views on art. However, Jantjes 
argued that cultural hybridity could be used to advantage. For he maintained 
that cultural intermixing is a feature of all societies and that diversity and 
syncrelism are essential to human creativity. 


The book is well written and beautifully illustrated. While focusing on 
the way in which views of cultural difference, developed by European colonizers, 
have coloured, and still colour, the evaluation of the arts made by colonized 
peoples and their descendents, it strongly argues that the art of both the 
colonized and the colonizers can be studied art-historically. 


This monograph follows the case study method. While this enables an 
in-depth survey of the contribution of certain art historians and art of some 
colonized countries, it does not provide a total picture. Perhaps, either in 
the introductory or concluding sections a wider overview could have been 
provided. In spite of this limitation and although it has been designed as 
study material for students of the Open University, Views of Difference: Different 
Views of Art would be of interest to both art lovers and the general reader. 


Anila Verghese 
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IDEAS AND SOCIETY: INDIA BETWEEN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, EUGENIA VANINA, Oxford University Press, 
Second Edition, New Delhi, 2004. 254 pages, Rs. 525. 


ideas and Society is a new edition of the work by the Russian historian 
Eugenia Vanina. The book attempts at a two-fold task: First it discusses the 
history of ideas in medieval India from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
by pinpointing some of the main problems on which the social thought of 
medieval India meditated. Second, it makes an effort towards a comparative 
analysis of trends in the history of ideas in pre-modern India and some other 
countries, especially those of Western Europe. 


From the variety of topics discussed by medieval Indian authors, Eugenia 
Vanina has selected the following: ideas of state and statehood, religious and 
cultural relations of Hindus and Muslims, the evolution of the social processes 
and religious reform movements, and the way the Indian mind reacted to 
the collapse of the Mughal empire and the colonial invasion. For this edition, 
Vanina has brought a wide range of themes together in an introduction, which 
lakes into account new sources as well as recent debates in historiography. 
After the Introduction, the book is divided into five chapters. 


In Chapter |, entitled "The State, the Ruler and the Ruled”, the author 
analyses the 'Hindu' and 'Muslim' concepts of the state and royal duties. 
She notes that, despite differences of religious practices and cultural 
backgrounds, many similarities exisied between these two and also between 
them and much of contemporary European political traditions. According to 
the traditional viewpoint, the king was, first and foremost, the head and protector 
of a privileged community of his co-believers, while all others could hope 
only for tolerance. The author then goes on to a detailed study of the development 
of Akbar's theory of state, which is closely associated with Abu-l Fazl Allami, 
Akbar's vazir and friend and one of the foremost thinkers of sixteenth-century 
india, that departed from the traditional concept of the state. The political 
theory of Akbar was based on two new features: First the superiority of 
worldly power over spiritual power, namely, priority of the king's decisions, 
which would aim at universal peace and well-being, over the regulations of 
the holy law. Second, the ruler was seen as the leader and protector not 
only of the privileged community of co-believers, but of all his subjects, 
irrespective of caste or creed. The idea of a strong centralized state was 
pivotal to this model. However, this model of state did not last long after 
the death of Akbar. 


The next chapter, "Meeting of the Oceans”, deals with the processes 
of Hindu-Muslim cultural and religious interaction during the period under 
review. This interaction worked at two levels that influenced one another: 
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In the lower strata of the social hierarchy there were liberal religious reformers 
of bhakti and Sufism, who held that all people were equal in God's eyes 
and who considered the sincerity of one's love for God a priority over dogmas 
and rituals. Among educated intellectuals, such as Abu-l Fazl and Dara Shukoh, 
the sufi and bhakti ideas met with rationalistic approach, free-thinking and 
research, which made possible scholarly comparisons between different 
religions. This was a period in Indian history of both religious bigotry and 
communal discord, as well as of communal amity and cultural interaction. 
The author also offers a brief glimpse into the attitudes of contemporary Christian 
missionaries and humanists towards other religions. 


in Chapter Ill, "The Age of Kali and the Kingdom of Rama’, the author 
chalks out some of the important aspects of bhakti and Sufism and attempts 
to analyze the attitudes of the bhaktas and sufis in the realm of ideas and 
their impact on society. Vanina rightly points out that bhakti was not a movement, 
but a complex of movements, schools of ideas and trends. Similarly, Sufism 
embraced a variety of ideas, with the name suff given to men of different 
social, ethical and even doctrinal ideas. 


Chapter IV is called "In Quest of a Way Out"; in it, the author examines 
the eighteenth century scenario in India, marked by the disintegration of the 
Mughal empire, the emergence of independent states on its ruins, which engaged 
in bloody wars among themselves, the invasions of Nadir Shah and the Afghan 
rulers and the rise of the European military power. Examined here are not 
the events of the eighteenth century, but what the Indians thought of this 
fateful epoch. 


In the last chapter, entitled "Instead of a Conclusion", the author sums 
up what has been highlighted in earlier sections, as well as points to areas 
for further and on-going discussion. She emphasizes the fact that the Indian 
thought of the medieval period was as contradictory, variegated and diversified 
as India itself. She also points to the continuity between medieval, colonial 
and modern India. As she aptly states, the "legacy of medieval thought lives 
on in the contemporary India. It still forms, albeit unconsciously, a part of 
the thought processes of people, their moral and aesthetic values... The medieval 
cultural legacy plays an indispensable role in the process of modern India.” 


This monograph is a valuable contribution to the corpus of research on 
medieval Indian history and it will be of interest to historians of this period. 
Its clear and lucid style makes it also easily accessible to the interested lay 
reader. 


Anila Verghese 
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PRACYASIKSASUHASINI, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Celebration Volume 
of The Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, ed. SAMARESH 
BANDOPADHYAY, University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1999, pp. 608, Rs. 
400, US$30. 


The Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture of the University 
of Calcutta, founded by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has brought out this volume 
in commemorating its 75th anniversary. The volume has two parts, Part | 
is entitled 'Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture' and it has eleven 
well-defined and exceedingly interesting sections. Part ॥ is titled ‘Research 
papers on Ancient Indian History and Culture' and contains eighteen very 
illuminating articles from reputed Indian and foreign scholars. 


Part | deals with history of the: Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Journal of Ancient Indian History, seminars, lectures, jubilee celebrations, 
biographical sketches of teachers and important students and list of M. A. 
and Ph. D. students. 


Part Il deals with eighteen research papers on sculptures, terracottas, 
inscriptions, Buddhism, Kiratas, Indo-Roman contact, coin forgeries, and 
incarnations of Visnu. The contributors of these articles are eminent Indian 
and foreign scholars. 


The inaugural ceremony was organized at the Asutosh Museum Centenary 
Auditorium of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, on May 6 and 7, 1995. On 
this occasion speeches were delivered by the then Governor of West Bengal 
and Chancellor, University of Calcutta, Sri. K. V. Raghunatha Reddy (Inaugurator), 
the Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta, Prof. Dr. R. N. Basu (Patron & 
President); the Chief Guest Sri. Prasantkumar Sur (a past student and a Former 
Minister of West Bengal), the Special Guest Prof. Dr. Y. Vassilkov (a distinguished 
Russian Orientalist). 


It is indeed remarkable to note that with over one and a half lakh of 
rupees the Inaugural Ceremony was organized and also 500 copies of the 
present volume of more than 600 pages were published. 


Even a cursory glance at the contents of this publication will speak volumes 
for the great amount of original thought and hard labour put up to make 
the volume worthy of the occasion. This important publication has been planned 
to bring forth the endeavours and attainments of the Department in a work 
of devotion, highlighting it with recent researches on some interesting topics 
by some learned scholars. 


The book contains photographs of many scholars. The index of the volume 
is quite exhaustive. The printing on good quality paper is adequate. Above 
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all, the moderate pricing of the publication is much appreciated. 


This volume is edited with great dedication and meticulous care by an 
eminent scholar Prof. Dr. Samaresh Bandopadhyay. We must appreciate the 
arduous task of editing this volume of great worth and make it a publication 
of considerable attraction. | am sure that this volume of great value will be 
widely appreciated by all and the volume will serve as a model for similar 
type of works. 


B. V. Shetti 


VEDIC BELIEFS AND PRACTICES THROUGH ARTHAVADA (Two 
volumes), SINDHU S. DANGE, Aryan Books International, New Delhi, 
2005, pp. xv-l+593, Rs. 1500. 


It was a pleasure going through the two volumes mentioned above, not 
anly because the issue is of my own interest, but also because the learned 
scholar has dealt with the theme in a lucid, systematic and versatile manner. 


Arthavadas comprise of narrative, prose portions of the Veda. They, as 
such, are accommodated in the Brahmana part of the Veda. The case of 
the arthavadas becomes interesting from the point of view of an interpreter 
because arthavadas place a challenge before him. This is so because arthavadas 
are not to be taken at their face-value. In other words, what the arthavadas 
express primarily is not important, is not to be accepted as their meaning 
but the significance lies in their secondary meaning. The aim of arthavadas 
(though they have been classified variously by Sabarasvàmin and also by 
the later writers on mimamsa) is basically two-fold. It is either to praise the 
enjoined entity or to decry the prohibited one. The learned author, in her 
introductory comments, has dealt with all these details regarding the interpretation 
of arthavadas mainly by the mimamsakas. She has mentioned the most important 
principle of interpretation put forth by mimamsakas, namely, ekavakyata. 
Ekavakyata stands for coherence which can never be sacrificed in interpretation 
of a text. All these points make the study of the arthavadas and the Veda 
interesting. But there is another angle from which one can look at the phenomena 
of arthavadas or narrative sentences of the Veda. As narrations they talk 
about different things related to different aspects of human life in some way 
or the other. These reflect different beliefs and customs of the then society. 
Thus arthavadas can be studied as the records of the same. Such a study 
will enable us to peep into the Vedic society.Scholars from early times have 
been focusing at the profane or secular elements in the tradition of these 
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arthavada-sentences. They are the early seeds of fables and stories on one 
hand and give us lot of information about beliefs and practices of the Vedic 
society, on the other. 


Our author has taken up the study of the arthavadas from this particular 
point of view. According to her, it is very important because,” ..we have 
to say that this secular tradition of the hoary past has come down to us, 
only by its being incorporated in the ritualistic tradition in the form of arthavadas, 
in the absence of which, these records of beliefs and practices would have 
remained in the form of floating mass of literature, having only ihe 
mouth-to-mouth circulation..." (pp. xivi-vii of the Introduction). In my opinion, 
this is a great effort to evaluate the real significance of arthavadas today, 
outside the frame of the Vedic ritual culture and certainly it is a worth-while 
attempt to look at our cultural heritage which is ancient and to see the links 
of our generation to the hoary past ! 


The first Vol., after the Preface; Abbreviations and an informative Introduction 
is classified into the following chapters: 


1. Etymologies, 2. Sun, Moon and Constellation, 3. Quarters, 4. Time 
and its Units, 5. Water, 6. Trees, Plants and Varieties of Grass, 7. Animals 
and Birds, 8. Complimentary Numbers. 


The second volume deals with the following topics: 


9. Sense-Organs and Body-Parts, 10. Varna-System, 1 1. Family-Life, 12. 
Sacrificer's Code and his Immortality, 13. Arthavadas on Varied Topics 
(Miscellanea), 14. Arthavada - A Pointer to Ritual Development. 


These discussions are followed by illustrations of some sacrificial details, 
Bibliography and an Index which are inevitable components of a good research 
work. The topics mentioned here show the comprehensive nature of the work. 
it is not possible to evaluate the work entirely in this small review. | only 
wish to heartily congratulate and thank Dr. S. S. Dange for obliging the 
intelligentsia by this valuable contribution to Indology. Students and scholars 
of Indology, Veda, Cultural History, Anthropology, Sociology and also General 
readers interested in knowing our Heritage will find materials of their interests 
here. 


Ujjwala Jha 
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JAINA THEORY OF MULTIPLE FACETS OF REALITY AND TRUTH 
(ANEKANTAVADA), ed. NAGIN J. SHAH, Motilal Banarsidass Publishers 
& B. L. Institute of Indology, Delhi, 2000, pp. xvi + 148. Rs. 200. 


The book under review is a compilation of the erudite papers submitted 
at the seminar on Jaina Logic and Epistemology organized by BLII in 1990 
under the stewardship of the late Dr. B. K. Matilal, Emeritus Professor at 
Oxford, UK, and is edited by Dr. Nagin J. Shah with his thought-provoking 
and scholarly introduction containing the chief features of the subject concerned. 
It is worth noting that the value of the present volume is enhanced by the 
introduction which is written with such rare insight that it helps to get rid 
of certain misconceptions about the Jaina doctrine. Dr. Nagin Shah has discussed 
with clarity, thoroughness and depth the Jaina point of view and has explained 
ontological, epistemological and logical implications of the doctrine. 


The very title of the book is fascinating and it indicates its content which 
covers different aspects of Jaina Logic. As is rightly pointed out in the introduction, 
Anekantavada is the central philosophy of Jainism. There are in all eleven 
articles by eminent scholars such as B. K. Matilal and many others in one 
comprehensive volume. The two articles, one by Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya 
and other by Prof. A. Uno, though not written for the seminar are included 
in the book owing to their great importance. Thus the editor has done a. 
good job by providing an overall introduction to Jaina Logic and Epistemology. 


It is perhaps rightly claimed that Anekantavada constitutes the most original 
and brilliant contribution of Jaina system. Each article has a specific subject 
matter. As is pointed out, the authors of the articles have elucidated and 
evaluated theory, bringing out significant results implied in it. It may give 
a new direction to our.thinking. The fascinating article 'Both yes and no' 
by B. K. Matilal is important and interesting in several ways. His literal rendering 
of the term Anekantavada as ‘non one-sidedness' is remarkable. He elucidates 
the relationship of the doctrine with the Buddhist view of Vibhajyavada. The 
rationale behind the Jaina position is also explained. K. C. Bhattacharya in 
his articles, ‘The Jaina theory of Anekànta' provides new understanding of 
the theory of Anekanta by analysis of realism and relating the theory with 
Hegelian and Nyaya system. A study of Syadvada by A. Uno is an article 
with special reference to Jaina texts. He evaluates the position Syadvada occupies 
in Jaina logic. He claims that seven formula of Syadvada are of later invention. 
In the article ‘Relativity and Absolutism', V. M. Kulkarni critically evaluates 
Anekantavada and points out clearly the unique character of Jaina Philosophy 
that emerges from its analysis. ‘The seven-plank epistemological frame - A 
search for its rationale’ is an article by V. Venkatachalam, in which the author's 
approach is empirical and he draws correlation between seven members of 
saptabhangi and seven types of experience. Pradeep Gokhale in his article 
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‘The logical structure of Syadvada' suggests the fourth model of existential 
quantifier and claims it to be the most adequate which represents new approach 
to the problem. One wonders whether it is justifiable or not. The article ‘The 
Complimentarity principle and Syadvada’' by D. S. Kothari is superb. He discusses 
the Jaina theory in the light of modern science in an unbiased and objective 
way and also restates seven modes in terms of quantum mechanics which 
is quite illuminating. ‘Nyaya Criticism of Anekantavada’ by L. V. Joshi is the 
description of the arguments advanced against Anekàntavada. The article ‘A 
few modern interpretations of non-absolutism' by Dayanand Bhargava expresses 
the opinions of modern scholars on the theory of Anekanta. His doubt about 
theory having its roots in non-violence may be challenged. Bhagchandra Jain 
in ‘Rudiments of Anekàntavada in early Pali literature’ attempts to demonstrate 
elements of theory in the Pali Buddhism. Finally, in the article entitled ‘Relevance 
of Anekanta in modern times’ Ramjee Singh rightly observes the importance 
of the theory in the modern world for peaceful coexistence of different cultures 
and ideologies. To sum up, in an integrated and comprehensive framework, 
the distinct presentations with excellent introduction enrich one's understanding 
of the Jaina doctrine as a whole. With its scholastic content the book is 
informative although some of the papers may be disputed. Despite its limitations, 
it provides an interesting reading. Certainly it is a substantial addition to the 
wealth of Jaina literature so far as it highlights the basic philosophy of Jainism. 
Further, Index has been provided in the end. It would have been helpful 
if Bibliography were also added in the end. The edited version of the book 
on the whole is rich in content. It certainly will be useful to the general 
readers as well as scholars. The quality of the paper and printing is very 
good. The present volume may also be used as a reference book for further 
research. | 


Kokila H. Shah 


MIND, LANGUAGE AND WORLD: VOL. | OF PHILOSOPHY, CULTURE 
AND RELIGION; THE COLLECTED ESSAYS OF BIMAL KRISHNA MATILAL , 
ed. JONARDON GANERI, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2002, 
pp. 458 + xxxiv. Rs. 650. 


The book under review is the first of the two collections, published 
posthumously, of B. K. Matilal’s essays on Philosophy, Culture and Religion. 
Many essays included in these two collections were formerly published in 
journals, anthologies or felicitation volumes. Some articles not published before 
have also been included in these collections. The articles have been edited 
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and systematically arranged by Prof. Jonardon Ganeri. The first collection 
includes Matilal’s articles in the field of ontology, epistemology and philosophy 
of language. The second collection includes articles in the field of morality, 
religion and culture. The present review pertains to the first collection. 


The collection contains thirty essays compiled and arranged into sections 
by the editor of the volumes. These are the sections on skepticism and mysticism, 
Nyaya realism, Indian Buddhism, Sanskrit semantics and the perspectives and 
problems concerning philosophy in India. The collection exhibits the philosophical 
personality of the late Prof. Matilal as a comparative Philosopher with all 
its uniqueness. We see here how instead of just pointing out similarities and 
dissimilarities between Indian and Western perspectives, he makes the relevant 
philosophical issues alive and fresh in the light of ideas and insights coming 
from Indian and Western philosophers on the respective issues. In this 
review-note it is not possible to review the essays contained in the book 
in their serial order. | can note, however, some of his contributions in some 
of the essays which | found striking and interesting. 


Is the so-called ‘Indian philosophy’ philosophy in the sense in which the 
word is used in the West? He discusses this question in some articles included 
in part V of the book. (Though the editor has placed this part as the last 
part of the book, the theme and the content of this part in fact has fundamental 
significance for understanding  Matilal's general perspective on Indian 
philosophy.) His response to this question, broadly speaking, is twofold. On 
the one hand he tries to remove the misunderstanding about the Indian tradition 
of darsanas that it is primarily Moksa-orientd and hence religious and 
soteriological and only secondarily philosophical. Here he refers to the concept 
of anviksiki as used by Kautilya, Vatsyayana and Udyotakara and argues 
that Indians had a clear conception of philosophy as a discipline concerned 
with rational inquiry. On the other hand he raises objections against the narrow 
conception of philosophy upheld by some scholars of Western philosophy 
themselves. Here he asks, "Could we define ‘philosophy’ even in its modern 
Western sense, a definition that will be unanimously accepted by all philosophers 
in the West?" He exhibits a parallel attitude towards Orientalism in his important 
article "On dogmas of Orientalism." According to him the view that the East 
is irrational and emotional whereas the West is rational and logical is a myth; 
there is no world of difference between eastern and western cultures. Hence 
his attempt throughout his writings has been to point out the points of contact 
between Indian and Western cultures in general and the two philosophical 
traditions in particular, so that both will be illuminated in the light of each 
other. As a comparative philosopher he presents various philosophical 
approaches from Indian tradition in contemporary idiom and opens a dialogue 
or multilogue with ancient, modern and contemporary philosophers from Western 
tradition. Hence, while writing about Indian skeptics such as Jayarasi and 
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Nagarjuna, he remembers Sextus Empiricus and while writing about Sriharsa's 
objections against the possibility of Prama (Knowledge), he aptly remembers 
Gettiers Problem. His juxtaposition of Indian mysticism with the writings of 
William James, W. T. Stace and Deikman leads to the conclusion that the 
alleged ineffability of mystical experience in its received sense is unacceptable. 
Here his views are greatly informed by Nyaya. While discussing Nyàya realism 
in the context of naive realism and causal theory he points out that the 
so-called naive realism (which according to him is not naive after all) which 
is attributed to Nyaya is not like that of Armstrong but it is closely comparable 
to that of Strawson. In another important article, ("BhartrhariQuine's 
Indeterminacy thesis") he shows how the thesis of indeterminacy of translation 
which Quine defended in his Word and Object and other works can be 
found in a different form in Bhartrhari's theory of language where it is based 
on the hypotheses other than those of Quine. Quine argues in terms of the 
impossibility of radical translation attempted in native language which is supposed 
to be a closed system, whereas Bhartrhari's thesis of indeterminacy of translation 
can be developed in terms of non-availability of proper translation between 
any two natural languages, which are not supposed io be closed systems. 


Unlike many scholars of Indian Philosophy he is not much interested 
in Advaita Vedanta or in mystical parts of Indian philosophy. Logico-Linguistic 
and epistemological aspects of Nyàya and Buddhism gain an upper hand 
in his interests in Indian Philosophy. Again, between the two schools, he is 
more inclined towards Nyaya than towards Buddhism. But there are some 
issues on which he treats the Nyàya and Buddhist position as equally strong. 
For instance, on the issue of Atman and Anatman he concludes that the 
theory of soul (Nyàya) as well as non-soul (Buddhism) could be supported 
by the same total evidence, because our theories are always underdetermined 
by the totality of evidences. 


As a philosopher of language he has a bipolar vision of Indian philosophy 
in which one pole is what he calls linguaphobia represented by Dinnaga 
and the other pole is represented by Bhartrhari what (he does not give any 
name, but) | would call pan-linguism. Matila! claims that the latter view was 
accepted with a great deal of modification by the Naiyayikas. His inclination 
too is towards the Nyàya view which accepts linguistically structured character 
of the world. He finds in the Nyàya theory of judgmental knowledge (to 
be precise, The Gangesa's theory), the support for Donald Davidson's criticism 
of ‘the third dogma of empiricism’, viz. the dualism of conceptual scheme 
and content of a cognition. Zw 


The volume also contains articles in which Matilal appreciates modern 
Indian thinkers like Aurobindo, Radhakrishnan and Bankimchandra Chatterjee. 
These aricles articulate the author's approaches to ideas like perfect knowledge, 
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universal religion, Hinduism and Nationalism. 


However, one of the peculiarities of Matilal's style that one notices in 
these articles is that generally he does not concentrate on any one idea 
or doctrine for a long time, he flies from one idea to another like a bee. 
While reading the collection one is likely to get a feeling that one is on 
an excursion of a philosophical sanctuary. When one watches different regions 
of this sanctuary one observes a variety of wonderful ideas and conceptual 
understandings - like plants and animals of indigenous and foreign varieties. 
One enjoys the journey. During the journey or even at the end, one may 
not have the feeling that one has reached any destination, but one does 
feel that one has got better and fresher understanding of Indian philosophical 
ideas and one has also got a glimpse into various openings which are available 
to a student of philosophy to go further and deeper. 


Pradeep P. Gokhale 


THE INDIAN TEMPLE TRACERIES, M. A. DHAKY, xix + 490 pages, 
55 line drawings, 348 b/w photographs. American Institute of Indian 
Studies, and D. K. Printworld, New Delhi, 2005. Rs. 3600, US $ 144. 


Prof M. A. Dhaky’s prolific contribution to Indian temple architecture is 
well known through the Encyclopedia volumes published by the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, and through his several monographs and articles 
on the subject in English and Gujarati. An architectural historian, he has played 
an important role in identitying the terminology of various components of 
the temple from the plinth to the spire-finial, evolving a technical vocabulary 
of architectural forms based on Vastu texts. Dhaky's masterly work on ceilings 
(wtànas) of the temples of Gujarat provides the structural and typological 
classification of ceilings, giving terminology for each minute decorative detail. 


In this weighty volume under review, Prof. Dhaky examines the varieties 
of designs in temple traceries and undertakes typological classification, based 
on textual study as well as actual examples. The /a/a, temple tracery, which 
functions to introduce air and light in the interior, is never autonomous as 
a figural sculpture. Its aesthetic interest is sensed only in relation to the building's 
overall design. It figures in the three major systems of architecture, namely 
Indian, Islamic and Gothic. The core of Dhaky's study is Indian temple traceries, 
but with the vast knowledge at his command, he encompasses the traceries 
at the global level, to include Islamic screens, and even further to traceries 
in the medieval European Gothic buildings. He says in his Preface that the 
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Islamic screens and Gothic traceies are included "for comparing, but largely 
contrasting, their underlying intents, forms, and details, just as their overall 
appearance, aesthetic preoccupations, and visual impact with those of the 
temple traceries.” He also includes a few notable examples from Sri Lanka 
and Southeast Asia, as "they take our understanding beyond and supplement 
what we may find in the mother country". Dhaky clarifies that he does not 
attempt to deal with the constructional principles of configurations. 


In his Foreword, Prof. Frederick M. Asher states: “One particular strength 
of this volume, as with much of Dhaky's other work, is the weaving of textual 
and visual traditions. And while it might appear to many that the verbal texts 
serve as a basis for the visual forms, in fact the two function together to 
shape traceries through time and across the Indian subcontinent" Janice 
Leoshko in the Prefatory Note says: "The focus of this volume certainly 
demonstrates how the act of making comparisons is one way to acknowledge 
the diversity and yet shared impulses of human creativity throughout the world." 


As early lattices were fashioned in wood, the characteristic wooden feel 
is retained in the stone ones also, as evident in the ancient architecture of 
the Buddhist and Ajivika rock-cut caves. The author points out that the early 
jalas reveal their domestic and secular origins, even though they appear in 
religious buildings. The ja/as in medieval monuments were only partially 
functional (in respect of light and air) and largely tended to be ornamental. 


Jàlas are found in the monuments of the North as well as the South, 
and are mentioned in the Mahabharata, Ramayana, canonical Jaina literature, 
and in the works of the famous poet Kalidasa but, as Prof. Dhaky points 
out, they are not found in early texts dealing with Vastu in northern India. 
It is in the technical Vastu literature from southern India of the 10th century 
that prescriptions on the various types of jala are available. The southern 
text Mayamata gives specific location on a building where a ja/a can be 
inserted. The Manasara is the only text which gives the dimensions of the 
fala. 

The common and parallel forms of northern and southern traditions can 
be noticed in the /a/a designs. Dhaky observes: "These parallels indicate, 
in a precise manner, as indeed in most other fields, the ultimate oneness 
of basic cultural concepts and the inherently identical perceptions which govern 


the form and substance within two major geographic and cultural divisions 
of India." 


The book consists of 6 chapters, plates and drawings, comments on 
plates, Glossary and Bibliography. The Glossary consists of terms not only 
from ancient and medieval Indian literature, but also from Islamic (Arabic/Persian) 
and Christian (Romanesque/Gothic) sources. But one hopes that the terms 
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such as gulika and sakhandaka, used frequently in descriptions of plates, 
were also included in the Glossary, though these are described in the text. 


The author gives extracts from Sanskrit texts, classified according to their 
creed affiliation and arranged chronologically within each group. These texts 
are from the groups of the Saivagamas, Saiva Kriya-granthas, Vaisnava 
Vaikhanasagama, Jaina Samhita, and Vastusastras, some of which are 
unpublished. From 13 Sanskrit texts, Dhaky notes 16 /a/a types, and presents 
a well-prepared chart (pp. 36-37). We can see that the type of /a/a called 
nandyavarta (svastika with arms extended), is listed and described in all the 
13 texts, whereas valli or fata (creeper), commonly seen in jala designs, 
is mentioned only in three texts, while síambha (bar, upright) is mentioned 
only in one. 


In the chapter on the textual and actual types, Prof. Dhaky derives eight 
general groupings of /a/as. These are 1) Auspicious Symbol types, including 
propitious motifs such as svastika, nandyavarta mentioned in texts, but also 
others found in actual ja/a designs such as Sankha (conch), cakra (disk), 
and so on; 2) Geometric; 3) Architectural; 4) Vegetal; 5) Figurative; 6) Composite; 
7) Sakhandaka, with box-like compartments, not met with in south Indian 
texts, but seen in 7th-8th century temples in Karnataka. Dhaky differentiates 
its rendering in temples and mosques of Western India; 8) Unclassified types. 


Curiously, jà/a as an architectural device is virtually absent in Tamil Nadu 
till 12th century. It is the 7th-8th century Calulkya temples at Mahakuta, 
Badami, Aihole, Pattadakal, and other sites in Karnataka that jd/a is employed 
in its aesthetic and functional aspects. Hence photograph plates in the volume 
begin with the /a/as in Karnataka temples. It is also interesting to learn that 
the cakra-vyüha design with 8 fish in radiating formation, depicted in early 
temple traceries of Karnataka, was not noted by south Indian texts of the 
10th century, as it was then out of vogue. 


The geometric types are more common in screens of Islamic monuments, 
whereas in pre-Islamic Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical edifices, there is a 
free use of vegetal and figurative alongside symbolical and geometrical motifs. 
Dhaky observes: "The juxtaposition of different types of motifs—geometrical, 
figural, fancifully formalized vegetal—set in the emboxed grids create charming 
symphonies of motifs, a sort of formalized but attractive collage that is not 
encountered in the non-western Indian Islamic or Gothic class either." He 
says that the Sakhandaka (box-type) class of jalas were "conceived in 
Karnataka, perfected in western Indian buildings, adopted in Indo-Islamic 
architecture, and were taken there to great heights of visual splendour." He 
mentions and illustrates notable examples of Indo-Islamic screens of the Sultanate 
and Mughal times. 
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While the, Islamic screens can be brought, at least partially, within the 
purview of the textual types, the Gothic traceries cannot be seen in the context 
of Sanskrit texts. The Vastu texts were written before the advent of the British 
in India. The author gives types of tracery forms of the Gothic mainly in 
England, France and Germany. He says: "What the Indian and Islamic screens 
did not achieve and show, is the extraordinary flexibility and plasticity of the 
Gothic traceries.. the medieval Gothic examples doubtless are among the 
astounding examples of functional-cum-decorative art created by human hands." 


The photograph plates are arranged according to types or themes of 
jala designs, rather than according to chronology. In his comments on plates 
Dhaky gives detailed descriptions of ja/as according to their typology and 
nomenclature in texts. This erudite book is another valuable contribution by 
Prof. Dhaky like his earlier works on temple architecture and western Indian 
ceilings, drawing our attention to the aesthetic importance of traceries, which 
were almost neglected by architectural and art historians. The American Institute 
of Indian Studies and D. K. Printworld have done a fine job in bringing out 
this sumptuous book. It will not be out of place to mention the role played 
by the American Institute of Indian Studies with its vast photo-archives and 
library in promoting the cause of research of this magnitude. 


Devangana Desai 


THE GREAT PENANCE AT MAMALLAPURAM, DECIPHERING A VISUAL 
TEXT, MICHAEL D. RABE, Institute of Asian Studies, Chennai, 200 1, 
pp. 98491, Rs. 500. 


Mamallapuram, the most exquisite indigenous sculptural accomplishment 
of Tamil Nadu is a perennial source of archaeological interest and academic 
research. The Great Penance carving at Mamallapuram, the largest narrative 
sculpture, often compared with the Last Judgement of Michelangelo, has 
remained a deliberate conundrum with respect to its subject matter and purpose, 
date and authorship for art historians. Numerous alignments and juxtapositionings 
between one hundred and fifty larger than life-sized human and animal figures 
have inspired many a designation and characterization such as "Arjuna's 
penance’, “Descent of the Ganges" as also a plurality of interpretations. 


Dr. Michael D. Rabe in his present work attempts a significant break-through 
in a holistic comprehension of this intricate mystery. He unravels this artistic 
enigma through the use of the Oriental metaphor of the mandalas that enable 
him to reintegrate the disparate planes of the Great Penance. The book is 
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composed of three main chapters followed by Appendices and an extensive 
bibliography. The black and white photographic plates that follow are a veritable 
treat. 


Chapter | attributes the Great Penance to a specific royal patron namely 
Narasimhavarman | or Narasimha Mamalla on both stylistic and textual grounds 
drawing richly on the meritorious previous work on the periodisation of Pallava 
rock-cut architecture. Chapter || reviews previous interpretations of the Great 
Penance presented as an historical progression of increasing comprehension. 
This mid-section of the book constitutes the unfolding lotus periphery of a 
yantra. Yantras or instruments are graphical aids for contemplation and 
reintegration of ostensibly disparate planes or entities of the macro and 
microcosm. 


The literature review constitutes an essential framework within which the 
monument's truly-faceted core of meaning is unravelled in Chapter Ill. Four 
tools of research, which the author likens to the temple gopurams that offer 
access or at least fleeting glimpses through to multiple structures situated 
within the collective precincts of the temple prakara, are employed namely 
iconography or denotation of figural attributes (mudras, ayudhyas, etc), 
hermeneutics or exegesis which entails a close reading of the texts the sculptor 
could have expected his courtly audience to be familiar with (in this case 
the Mahabharata), Sanskrit poetics ( alamkara sastra) and Prasasti or the literary 
genre of royal panegyric. 


It is worthy of note that this is the first study that constitutes a concerted 
effort to decipher the visual equivalents of such literary a/amkaras (ornaments) 
as upama (simile), S/esa (pun), yamaka (palindrome) and even riddles called 
prahelikà. The Great Penance has been shown to be a deliberate and ultimately 
quite-comprehensible visual prahelika. | 


The absence of scholarly consensus on the true purport of the Great 
Penance seems to be indicative of the failure to recognize its richly layered 
intertextuality. By bringing to bear four equally germane sources of 
documentation, namely epic texts, the a/amakara sastra definitions of poetic 
figures, dynastic prasasti inscriptions along with iconography, Dr. Rabe deciphers 
this superbly rendered visual text. He journeys back and forth into epigraphy, 
history, poetics and literature progressively moving towards an empirical 
translation of the hypothesis into conclusions of critical authenticity and validity. 
His methodology, both novel and meticulous, establishes the intertextuality 
of the monument and herein lies his abiding contribution to Mamallapuram 
Studies. Dr. Rabe's work reveals his thorough understanding of his subject, 
the sharpness of his critical tools and the sheer brilliance of his multi-pronged 
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approach. The book uses simple language and style that make the most 
complex concepts accessible to an interested reader. 


Vidya Vencatesan 


THE DHARMASASTRA, An Introductory Analysis, BRAJAKISHORE 
SWAIN, Aksaya Prakashan, 208 M. G. House, 2 Community Centre, 
Wazirpur Industrial Area, Delhi 110052, 2004, pp. 556. Rs. 690 


Dharmasástra is a sacrosanct word in Indian tradition. It denotes 
systematic arrangement of rules that were formed and laid down for the 
smooth working of a society. The word Dharma, however, is now associated 
with religion and thus we have a Hindu religion, Muslim religion or Christian 
and other major religions of the world. The word religion derived from the 
Latin refigio and re ligare means to bind again (with God). Thus, religion 
stands for the relationship of human being with God. But it should be clearly 
understood that Dharmasastra in Indian context means historical information 
regarding Hindu customs, rules of social and individual behaviour and various 
social rules and traditions. 


History of Dharmasastra literature is the magnum opus of MM. Dr. P. 
V. Kane who worked over it for more than thirty years and brought out 
six volumes running over 6000 pages. These volumes are encyclopaedic 
and are the last word in Hindu Dharmasastra. A scholar of ancient Indian 
culture cannot do without these volumes. But these are not easily available. 


The volume under review is a collection of articles touching all major 
aspects of Dharmasastra. These articles have been collected from the writings 
of eminent scholars both past and present and have been presented in a 
handy form. The title of the book speaks of its contents and the credit of 
its compilation goes to the editor. There are 31 articles contributed by 29 
authors. Two articles are contributed by the editor himself, besides an introductory 
analysis of Dharmasastra. Some of these articles are by contemporary writers 
but a few, of them are from scholars who are no more. To mention a few, 
they are; Max Müller, M. Hiriyanna, Aurobindo, S. Radhakrishnan, G. S. Ghurye, 
P. V. Kane, A. S. Altekar, A. L. Basham, D. F. Mulla. All these great scholars 
had written elaborately on various aspects of Dharma$astra and it is to the 
credit of the editor to have chosen the excerpts and arranged them meaningfully 
in a handy volume of 560 pages. Thus there is a chapter on Smarta Sutras 
by Max Müller, on Manu by C. K. Raja, on Religion and Spirituality by Aurobindo, 
on Stages of Life by S. Radhakrishnan, on Women and Religion by A. S. 
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Altekar, on Sources of Hindu Law by D. F. Mulla and Administration of Justice 
by A. L. Basham. 


The writings of these savants are so clear and lucid that the need for 
explanatory notes is not felt. Each article indicates sources and specific 
references. Even then, certain critical notes by the editors would have enhanced 
the value of this compendium. Biographical notes on contributors would have 
gone a long way in enlightening young readers. The get up of the volume 
is simple and printing is good. The book is handy for all those who would 
be interested in Dharmasastra. 


N. B Patil 
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